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PREFACE 


Novelists  often  assert  that  the  plot  lines  and  characters  of  their  works 
evolve  as  they  are  being  written,  so  that  final  products  do  not  always  conform 
to  their  author's  original  conceptions.  If  my  experience  writing  this 
dissertation  are  indicative,  the  parallels  between  writing  fiction  and  writing 
social  science  are  more  telling  than  many  social  scientists  may  be  prepared  to 
admit. 

I went  to  Uganda  armed  with  an  hypothesis  and  a methodology  that  I 
felt  would  result  in  a fairly  clear  cut  dissertation.  My  hypothesis  was  that 
normatively  grounded  institutions  (i.e.  an  organization  of  politics  that  people 
respect  and  use)  would  be  an  independent  variable  causing  democratization 
(as  measured  by  democratic  attitudes).  I thought  that  I would  find  evidence 
that  my  subject  either  was,  or  wasn't,  an  impetus  to  democracy  defined  in 
these  terms.  But,  as  is  often  the  case  in  studies  of  social  phenomena,  the 
answers  to  my  questions  were  not  that  simple.  The  simple  story,  and  strictly 
scientific  story,  would  have  been  to  stick  to  my  planned  plot  and  report 
precisely  what  I found— there  is  no  correlation  between  the  success  of  the 
Resistance  Council  system  and  the  incidence  of  democratic  attitudes  in 
Uganda.  However,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  would  have  been  to  take  refuge  in 
a poorly  conceived  plot  rather  than  to  mine  the  complex  reality  of  interplay 
between  organizational  design  and  politics  that  I observed  as  I gathered  my 
data. 

My  original  plot  line  was  flawed  in  two  ways.  The  first  flaw  was  that  I 
did  not  fully  appreciate  the  complexity  of  the  concepts  I set  out  to  study. 
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Institutionalization  and  democratization  are  both  multi-faceted  processes  that 
I could  not  capture  in  a single  survey  instrument.  The  second  flaw  of  my 
original  design  was  that  I did  not  take  into  account  the  relatively  slow  pace  of 
processes  of  institutionalization  and  political  change.  Ten  years  experience 
with  a prospective  political  institution  is  not  enough  time  to  make  the 
institution  an  independent  variable  in  politics.  Despite  my  efforts  to  describe 
the  potential  for  institutions,  (i.e.  products  of  human  design)  as  independent 
variables  in  politics,  the  results  of  the  study  would  suggest  that  history  (i.e.  an 
overlay  of  human  design  on  a base  of  history  itself)  is  the  more  powerful 
independent  variable  of  this  study.  The  history  of  armed  struggle  that  gave 
birth  to  the  RC  system  is  a powerful  symbol  of  RC  institutionalization.  In 
addition,  the  history  of  institutional  failure  in  Uganda  helps  to  describe  the 
RC  system  as  a 'true'  institution.  The  RC  system  is  an  improvement  on 
previous  systems  of  local  government.  But  outside  of  comparative  history, 
the  organization  of  local  politics  in  the  Resistance  Council  system  is  too 
young  to  have  effected  the  impact  I set  out  to  measure.  Institutions  and 
attitudes  are  interdependent,  and  it  is  only  through  time  that  defensible 
conclusions  about  their  mutual  effects  can  be  disentangled. 

In  the  end,  I decided  to  base  this  dissertation  on  only  a portion  of  the 
information  I gathered  in  Uganda.  The  survey  questionnaire  reproduced  in 
the  Appendix  of  this  work  makes  clear  that  I gathered  much  more  data  than  I 
analyze  in  the  pages  to  follow.  I have  addressed  none  of  the  attitudinal  data 
that  I collected  for  this  study,  and  I have  treated  data  concerning  definitions  of 
democracy  in  a very  limited  manner.  The  data  on  democratic  definitions  and 
attitudes  remains  of  interest,  but  it  will  be  the  focus  of  future  work.  What 
remains  here  is  a more  traditional  study  of  the  Resistance  Council  system 
than  I had  originally  planned.  It  draws  more  heavily  on  political  history  than 
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the  aggregation  of  individual  opinion  to  explain  its  outcome.  But  I assert  that 
my  attempt  to  measure  and  prove  with  survey  methodology  is  not  wasted 
since  it  resulted  in  baseline  of  data  that  may  serve  to  inform  future  studies  of 
Ugandan  politics. 

Finally,  I want  to  make  clear  that  I do  not  intend  this  preface  as  an 
apology  or  as  a caveat  on  the  reliability  and  validity  of  my  findings.  I take  this 
diversion  only  to  give  some  insight  to  the  study's  background,  and  to  be  clear 
about  the  evolution  of  the  study-as  well  as  to  offer  an  explanation  for  the 
survey  questions  that  are  not  treated  in  this  study.  I found  history  to  be  my 
most  powerful  explanatory  variable;  I trust  that  the  study's  history  will  help 
explain  the  work  to  its  readers. 
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ABBREVIATIONS  AND  KEY  DEFINITIONS 


Baganda-  (pi.)  (sing.  M Uganda)  the  people  of  B Uganda,  (see  Buganda),  the 
largest  ethnic  group  in  Uganda 

Bantu-  macro  group  designation  for  African  peoples  with  common  linguistic 
and  ethnic  heritage.  In  Uganda  Bantu  peoples  generally  occupy  territory 
south  and  west  of  the  Nile,  and  Bantu  peoples  were  generally  favored 
throughout  the  colonial  era  (see  'Nilotic'). 

Banyoro-  (pi.)  (sing.  Munyoro)  people  of  Bunyoro,  one  of  Uganda's  principle 
Bantu  ethnic  groups,  the  dominant  ethnic  group  of  Hoima  district  where 
survey  research  was  conducted 

Buganda-  largest,  and  most  powerful  of  the  four  Bantu  kingdoms  in  existence 
at  the  dawn  of  the  colonial  era,  it  remains  the  largest  ethnic-traditional 
political  grouping  in  Uganda,  and  it  is  one  of  the  regions  in  which  survey 
research  for  this  study  was  conducted 

Bunyoro-  region  of  Uganda  dominated  by  the  Banyoro  (see  Banyoro) 
DP-Democratic  Party 

Democratic  Party-perennial  bride's  maid  party  of  Ugandan  politics,  the  loyal 
opposition  to  both  of  Uganda's  elected  governments,  and  at  the  time  of  this 
writing  in  a deteriorating  alliance  with  the  NRM  government.  Originally  the 
DP  was  linked  to  the  interests  of  many  Catholics  in  Uganda  who  felt  that  they 
were  discriminated  against  and  denied  an  effective  voice  by  Protestants  who 
have  tended  to  dominate  government  in  Uganda  (especially  the  monarchy  of 
Buganda). 

Ganda-  (adjective),  things  from/of  Buganda  and  the  Baganda 

Hoima-  Largest  city  of  Hoima  district,  former  traditional  capital  of  Bunyoro, 
survey  research  was  conducted  near  Hoima. 

Kampala-  capital  and  largest  city  of  Uganda 

KY-  Kabaka  Yekka  (see  below) 

KabakaYekka-  the  'King  Only'  political  party,  represented  conservative, 

(even  secessionist)  interests  in  Buganda  in  the  early  1960's,  upheld  Gandan 
nationalism  and  traditional  Gandan  pride 
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Langi-  (plural),  (sing,  and  adj.  Lango)  people  from  Lango,  one  of  Uganda's 
principle  ethnic  groups,  support  base  for  the  Uganda  People's  Congress 
political  party,  and  home  of  Milton  Obote,  Uganda’s  first  president. 

Lango-One  of  two  districts  of  Uganda  dominated  by  the  Langi,  located  north 
and  east  of  the  Nile  river,  the  only  non  Bantu  district  included  in  the  study's 
survey  sample. 

Lira-  The  largest  city  in  Lango,  center  of  Lango  society,  survey  research  was 
conducted  near  Lira. 

Museveni,  Yoweri-  current  president  of  Uganda,  leader  of  the  National 
Resistance  Movement,  by  far  the  most  respected  and  powerful  of 
contemporary  Ugandan  political  and  military  personalities 

Nilotic-  loose  designation  for  non-Bantu  peoples  of  Uganda,  refers  to 
populations  living  north  and  east  of  the  Nile,  generally  disadvantaged  by 
colonial  rule 

NR  A-  National  Resistance  Army  (see  below) 

National  Resistance  Army-  the  military  wing  of  the  NRM,  currently  the 
national  army  of  Uganda 

NRM-  National  Resistance  Movement  (see  below) 

National  Resistance  Movement-  the  political  wing  of  the  forces  that  fought  a 
guerrilla  war  against  the  second  administration  of  President  Milton  Obote 
and  the  Uganda  People's  Congress,  currently  the  NRM  holds  state  power  in 
Uganda 

Milton  Obote-  leader  of  the  Uganda  Peoples  Congress  (UPC)  party,  first 
president  of  Uganda,  toppled  from  power  in  1971  by  Idi  Amin,  and  again 
president  from  1980  to  1985. 

Obote  I-  the  first  presidency  of  Milton  Obote,  1962-1971 
Obote  II-  the  second  presidency  of  Milton  Obote,  1980-1985 
UPC-  Uganda  People's  Congress  (see  below) 

Uganda  People's  Congress-  Political  party  led  by  Milton  Obote,  in  power  from 
1962-1971,  and  again  from  1980-1985.  The  UPC's  support  is  presently  based  in 
northern  and  eastern  Uganda  among  Uganda's  non-Bantu  population. 
Historically  the  UPC  has  been  the  party  of  Protestants  (as  opposed  to 
Catholics),  and  the  north-eastern  ethnic  groups. 
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UPM-  Uganda  People's  Movement  (see  below) 

Uganda  People's  Movement-  precursor  of  the  current  National  Resistance 
Movement,  party  founded  by  Yoweri  Museveni  and  others  to  contest  the  1980 
national  elections,  subsequently  the  basis  for  the  formation  of  the  guerrilla 
army  that  toppled  the  Obote  II  administration 
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Chairman:  Dr.  Goran  Hyden 
Major  Department:  Political  Science 

This  dissertation  applies  normative  institutional  theory  to  the  study  of 
democratization.  Specifically,  it  appraises  a novel  institutional  framework, 
the  Ugandan  Resistance  Council  (RC)  system,  for  its  impact  on 
democratization  in  Uganda.  The  RCs  are  a national  system  of  indirect 
representation  built  on  a base  of  directly  elected  village  committees. 

The  study  tests  the  assertion  of  normative  institutional  theory  that 
institutions  act  as  independent  variables  in  politics.  The  study's  key 
hypothesis  tests  the  proposition  that  high  levels  of  RC  institutionalization 
(i.e.  levels  of  use,  knowledge  and  favorable  evaluation  of  the  system)  would 
be  associated  with  high  levels  of  democratization  (i.e.  evidence  that  personal 
political  efficacy  is  exercised  through  the  system). 

Appraisal  of  the  RC  system's  institutional  status  is  accomplished  with 
case  study  and  random-sample  survey  methodologies.  Secondary  sources  are 
reviewed  to  compile  a history  of  the  RC  system.  Primary  documents  and  elite 
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interviews  are  used  to  construct  a current  political  case  study  of  the  RC 
system.  However,  most  of  the  projects  resources  were  directed  to  a random 
sample  survey  which  reached  a total  of  436  respondents  across  four  research 
sites  in  Uganda.  The  survey  provides  quantifiable  data  concerning  use 
patterns,  knowledge  and  evaluations  of  the  RC  system. 

The  study  concludes  that  there  is  considerable  evidence  to  support 
description  of  the  RC  system  as  normative  institution.  However,  despite 
evidence  which  points  to  the  RC  system  as  an  agent  socializing  Ugandans  to 
democratic  forms  and  practices,  the  study  cannot  confirm  the  RC  system  as  an 
independent  variable  contributing  to  democratization.  Thus,  institutional 
theory's  assertion  that  institutions  function  as  independent  variables  in 
politics,  is  not  confirmed  in  the  case  of  the  Ugandan  RC  system  (independent 
variable)  acting  on  democratization  (dependent  variable). 

The  study  achieves  significance  for  its  introduction  of  new 
institutional  theory  to  the  study  of  African  politics.  The  study  is  also 
significant  for  its  description  of  the  RC  system  as  an  institutional  innovation 
in  Ugandan  politics  with  the  potential  to  socialize  Ugandans  into  democratic 
and  representative  principles  associated  with  liberal  democracy.  Finally,  the 
study  is  significant  for  establishing  a comparative  base  line  of  survey  data 
useful  to  facilitate  future  studies. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 
INTRODUCTION 


Studies  of  African  democracy  have  proliferated  since  democratic 
ferment  swept  the  continent  in  the  early  1990s.1  But  even  at  the  height  of 
enthusiasm  for  political  reform  there  were  many  who  argued  that  this 
fascination  with  democracy  in  Africa  was  driven  by  wishful  optimism  rather 
than  detailed  observation  and  analysis,  and  many  recent  events  have 
supported  the  skeptic's  views.2  It  is  true  that  the  complexities  of  democracy 
in  Africa  are  too  seldom  examined,  however  it  is  tempting  to  jump  on  the 
bandwagon  whose  hopes  for  Africa  are  harnessed  to  democracy.  Africa's 
people  are  her  greatest  resource,  and  without  attention  to,  and  input  from  the 
people  of  Africa,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  solutions  to  the  continued  crisis  of 
government  and  economy.  Whether  skeptics  or  optimists,  Africanist 
scholars  are  all  interested  in  the  potential  for  democratic  ideas  and  methods 
to  alleviate  suffering  and  improve  Africa's  quality  of  life. 

But  if  students  of  Africa  find  their  interests  united  under  the  umbrella 
of  democracy  they  are  still  faced  with  the  question  of  how  best  to  study 


^See  Bratton  and  Van  de  Walle  (1992),  and  Decalo  (1992)  for  summaries  of  the 
extraordinary  surge  in  popular  participation  in  African  politics  during  this 
period. 

2Events  in  Nigeria,  Liberia,  Somalia,  Rwanda,  Burundi  and  Zaire  (among 
many  others)  from  1993-95  underline  the  fact  that  the  early  1990's  wave  of 
democratic  ferment  would  not  result  in  continent-wide  democratic 
transitions.  See  Lemarchand  (1992a)  and  Decalo  (1992)  for  realist  appraisals  of 
democratic  potential  in  Africa. 
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democracy  (or  democratization)  in  Africa.3  Typically,  answers  to  this  question 
fall  into  categories  that  can  be  defined  by  a state-society  continuum;  either 
analysts  focus  their  attention  on  the  state,  or  they  focus  their  attention  on 
society.  The  juxtaposition  between  state  and  society  is  striking  in  Africa. 
Although  African  states  are  often  described  as  weak  and  ineffectual,  they 
continue  to  dominate  African  society  because  there  are  few  society-based 
concentrations  of  power  that  can  effectively  challenge  African  states. 

Given  the  history  of  abuse  of  state  power  in  Africa,  there  is  a powerful 
logic  directing  us  to  social  venues  for  the  study  of  democracy.  The  balance  of 
power  between  state  and  society  in  Africa  appears  to  have  been  tilted  toward 
the  state  for  too  long;  the  time  seems  ripe  to  study  African  democracy  among 
African  people  themselves  and  their  nongovernmental  organizations.  In 
line  with  classic  western  models  of  democratization,  students  of  African  'civil 
society'  and  those  working  within  the  state-society  framework  proceed  from 
the  assumption  that  democratization,  if  it  is  to  occur  at  all,  must  be  rooted  in 
society  since  states  cannot  be  trusted  to  make  themselves  responsive  to  social 
demands. 

But  there  is  a also  strong  case  to  be  made  for  sticking  with  the  'industry 
standard'  by  concentrating  our  studies  of  democracy  around  the  talisman  of 
the  state.  In  the  foreseeable  future  control  of  the  state  will  be  the  only  prize 
whose  capture  can  ensure  access  to  world-class  standards  of  life  and  power  for 
African  politicians.  The  state  will  continue  to  be  a key  variable  for  the 
distribution  of  scarce  economic  resources.  If  the  state  is  not  subject  to  the 

3According  to  David  Apter  and  Carl  Rosberg  questions  about  how  to  study 
Africa  have  always  been,  and  continue  to  be  prominent.  Apter  and  Rosberg: 
"More  than  most  area  or  regional  studies,  the  field  of  African  studies  has  been 
deeply  concerned  with  not  only  what  happens  politically,  but  how  what 
happens  can  best  be  analyzed"  (1994,  p.  v). 
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people,  if  competition  for  state  power  is  not  subject  to  rule  of  law,  then 
democracy  is  incomplete  and  the  threat  of  authoritarian  abuse  and 
mismanagement  will  linger. 

This  study,  however,  attempts  to  walk  a line  between  state  and  society 
by  adopting  an  institutional  perspective  in  its  study  of  democracy.  Specifically 
the  study  explores  the  role  of  government  institutions  in  processes  of 
democratization.  Two  facts  are  highlighted  in  this  work.  First,  that  real 
world  democracy  requires  legally  defined  paths  of  communication  and 
control  that  can  regularize  interaction  between  state  and  society.  In  other 
words,  democracy  requires  institutions  that  are  recognized  and  valued  by  both 
state  and  society.  Second,  the  study  highlights  the  fact  that  the  dominance  of 
African  societies  by  African  states  requires  that  we  recognize  a role  for  states 
in  the  creation  of  institutions  of  democratic  governance.  It  is  the  position  of 
this  work  that  the  crisis  of  governance  in  Africa  can  be  summarized  as  a 
demand  for  democratic  political  institutions.  Further,  the  study  argues  that 
we  should  not  be  blind  to  the  possibility  that  states  themselves  are  capable  of 
democratic  institutional  innovation.4  More  generally,  this  work  asserts  that- 
where  empirically  possible— the  study  of  institutions  provides  an  under- 
utilized analytical  opening  to  our  common  interest  in  African  democratic 
potential. 

As  an  example  of  recent  institutional  innovation,  the  Ugandan 
Resistance  Council  system  provides  an  opening  to  the  study  of 

4In  fact,  contrary  to  the  recent  emphasis  in  African  political  studies  on  the 
role  of  non-state  actors  in  the  formation  of  states  and  institutions,  students  of 
politics  have  often  emphasized  the  role  of  leadership  and  the  state  in 
processes  of  institutionalization.  Apter  and  Rosberg  quote  Montesquieu  as  a 
source  of  conventional  wisdom  in  this  matter:  Montesquieu;  "in  the  birth  of 
societies  it  is  the  leaders  of  the  state  who  create  the  institutions;  afterwards  it 
is  the  institutions  that  shape  the  leaders"  (Apter  and  Rosberg,  1994,  p.  25). 
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democratization  via  institutional  analysis.  The  Resistance  Council  (RC) 
system  is  a six-stage  pyramid  of  elected  committees  that  originates  with  direct 
elections  at  the  village  level,  and  culminates  through  five  stages  of  indirect 
elections  with  the  National  Resistance  Council,  a legislative  body  for  the 
Ugandan  government  (see  chapter  two  for  detailed  description  of  the 
system). 5 Although  its  historic  roots  can  be  described  in  terms  of  a social 
movement,  in  its  present  configuration  the  RC  system  is  essentially  state 
inspired.  However,  at  its  lowest  levels  the  system  is  seated  in  society  at  such  a 
far  remove  from  state  power  that  it  tends  to  blur  state-society  distinctions.^ 

At  its  lowest  levels  the  system  challenges  the  notion  that  government 
institutions  are,  by  definition,  part  of  the  state.  It  is  the  example  of  the  RC 
system  that  justifies  the  study's  optimism  about  state-led  democratization, 
and  it  is  through  the  RC  system  that  this  study  achieves  linkage  between  the 
large  ideas  of  institutionalization  and  democratization. 

Some  will  protest  that  the  institutional  focus  of  this  work  is  sterile 
because  it  does  not  adequately  consider  broad  parameters  of  economics  or 
ideology.  It  is  true  that  this  work  does  not  explore  the  whole  range  of  possible 
institutional  solutions  for  the  organization  of  state-society  relations. 


5The  recently  promulgated  constitution  (October,  1995)  changes  the  name  of 
the  Resistance  Councils  to  'Local  Councils'.  Despite  the  name  change,  as  well 
as  other  substantive  changes  in  the  system  introduced  by  the  new 
constitution,  we  will  refer  to  what  are  now  'Local  Councils'  as  Resistance 
Councils,  and  describe  the  RC  system  as  it  was  at  the  time  research  was 
conducted  in  order  to  preserve  the  context  of  the  research  informing  this 
study. 

6Most  of  the  theoretical  debate  associated  with  the  RC  system  is  inspired  by 
the  state-society  framework.  Before  1986  the  RCs  can  be  described  as  a social 
movement  in  opposition  to  the  Ugandan  state.  Post  1986  however,  the  RC 
system  clearly  became  part  of  the  state  agenda,  although  it  is  the  subject  of 
some  debate  how  closely  the  RCs  (especially  low  level  RCs)  were  aligned  with 
the  NRM  state. 
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Corporatist  and  socialist  institutional  models  are  not  considered  here.7  For 
better  or  worse  the  present  work  is  largely  bound  by  theories  of  liberalism  and 
pluralism  that  dominate  political  and  economic  assumptions  in 
contemporary  Africa.  Other  observers  will  protest  that  even  within  the 
constraints  of  liberal,  plural  and  capitalist  assumptions,  linking 
democratization  with  institution  building  risks  conflating  concepts  of 
legitimacy  and  authority  with  the  legal  frameworks  that  are  often  described  as 
institutions.  Yet  other  critics  may  shy  from  institutional  theory  because  it 
recalls  the  decline  of  the  immediate  post-colonial  governments  when 
institutions  (states,  parliaments,  constitutions  and  judicial  systems)  were 
described  as  the  dysfunctional  aspects  of  African  politics. 

The  a priori  critiques  of  an  institutional  perspective  outlined  above 
present  valid  problem  areas  for  institutional  theorists,  but  they  do  not  take 
into  consideration  recent  theoretical  advances  that  can  help  to  overcome  the 
problems  associated  with  institutional  studies  of  the  past.  Institutional  theory 
has  come  a long  way  from  the  heyday  of  modernization  theory  which 
assumed  that  the  European  models  of  government  could  be  transplanted  in 
Africa.  Institutional  theory  has  also  advanced  beyond  Samuel  Huntington's 
(1968)  emphasis  on  the  potential  for  institutions  to  concentrate  state  power. 

This  study  appropriates  the  insights  of  the  'new  institutional'  theory, 
or  more  specifically,  the  insights  of  the  normative  branch  of  the  ’new 


7Reasons  for  the  lack  of  attention  to  other  macro  institutional  models  in 
contemporary  African  political  studies  are  many  having  to  do  with  the 
collapse  of  socialist  experiments  both  in  Africa  and  world  wide,  as  well  as  the 
lack  of  well  defined  ’functional  groups'  (labor  unions,  landed  elites  etc.)  that 
might  be  molded  into  African  corporatist  regimes. 
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institutionalism.'8  This  theory  demands  that  we  tighten  our  definitions  of 
institution  beyond  the  formal-legal  definitions  of  institutional  studies 
associated  with  early  modernization  theory,  and  beyond  Huntington’s 
implicit  definition  of  institutions  as  tools  for  the  efficient  exercise  of  power. 
The  normative  institutional  theory  favored  in  this  study  describes 
organizations  (i.e.  physical  manifestations,  formal  rules  and  role  definitions) 
as  'institutional'  in  nature  to  the  degree  that  they  achieve  congruence  with 
social  values.  In  this  sense  true  institutions  can  exist  only  within  the 
normative  purview  of  society.  True  institutions  cannot  be  parachuted  onto 
society  by  a learned  elite,  and  true  institutions  cannot  exist  simply  to  provide 
legal  justification  for  the  concentration  of  power.  True  institutions  are  both 
reflections  of  what  society  expects  and  will  accept  from  politics,  as  well  as 
facilitators  (legitimizes)  of  political  initiative. 

The  concept  of  a normative,  or  'true'  institution  is  subtle  and  easily 
confused  with  the  many  definitions  associated  with  the  concept  of  institution. 
For  our  purposes  the  idea  is  relatively  simple.  We  suggest  that,  to  the  degree 
that  a way  of  organizing  political  activity  is  embraced  and  accepted  by  people, 
this  method  of  political  organization  adopts  institutional  qualities.  Further, 
in  line  with  normative  institutional  theory  we  suggest  that,  to  the  degree  that 
a bundle  of  political  rules  and  roles  achieves  institutional  status,  it  becomes 
an  independent  variable  in  politics.  In  other  words,  institutions  (along  with  a 
myriad  of  other  political  forces)  shape  political  outcomes  as  they  define 
appropriate  political  processes  and  behaviors. 

In  light  of  normative  institutional  theory,  our  investigation  of  the  RC 
system  is  driven  by  two  questions.  The  first  question  asks  if  the  RC  system 

8See  chapter  three  of  this  work  for  a more  detailed  explanation  of  the 
implications  of  normative  new  institutional  theory,  as  well  as  a more 
complete  definition  of  the  concept  of  institution. 
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can  be  described  as  an  institution.  The  second  question  asks  if  the  RCs  have 
contributed  to  democratization  in  Uganda.  The  questions  are  linked  in  the 
RC  system  because  the  system  is  formally  described  as  resting  on  a foundation 
of  direct  democracy,  and  the  linkage  is  reinforced  because  the  system  has 
served  as  the  principle  democratic  symbol  of  the  present  government  of 
Uganda.  In  tandem,  the  two  questions  amount  to  a test  of  normative 
institutional  theory  since,  according  to  the  theory,  if  the  RCs  (devised  as 
democratic  organs)  have  achieved  institutional  status,  then  one  of  the 
outcomes  of  this  institutionalization  should  be  (at  least  a partial) 
democratization  of  Ugandan  society  and  politics.  Thus,  the  study's  key 
hypothesis  tests  the  proposition  that  high  levels  of  RC  institutionalization 
(i.e.  levels  of  use,  knowledge  and  favorable  evaluation  of  the  system)  would 
be  associated  with  high  levels  of  democratization  (i.e.  evidence  that  personal 
political  efficacy  is  exercised  in  the  RC  system). 

We  employ  both  case  study  and  survey  methodologies  to  investigate 
this  hypothesis.  The  survey  methodology  extracts  information  concerning 
RC  institutionalization  directly  from  rural  Uganda,  while  the  case  study 
methods  provide  historical  context  for  our  understanding  of  the  RCs  as  well 
as  insight  to  current  political  evaluations  of  the  system. 

The  results  of  the  study  do  not  suggest  a clear  cut  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  the  principle  hypothesis.  With  regard  to  the  study's  question 
concerning  institutionalization  of  the  RC  system,  there  is  evidence  that  the 
RCs  have  achieved  a considerable  degree  of  institutional  status,  but  this 
evidence  also  makes  clear  the  difficulties  of  isolating  measures  of 
institutionalization  from  historical  and  political  context.  Particularly  notable 
in  the  analysis  of  the  study's  survey  data  is  the  differentiation  in  evaluations 
of  the  RC  system  based  on  region  as  well  as  urban  residence.  Explanation  of 
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this  differentiation  draws  heavily  on  Uganda's  history  of  regional  and  ethnic 
animosity. 

With  regard  to  the  study's  second  question  about  democratization 
(with  democratization  defined  as  evidence  that  personal  political  efficacy  is 
exercised  through  the  RC  system),  the  study  generates  equivocal  data.  It  is  not 
clear  that  RCs  have  empowered  people  in  a way  that  describes  the  RCs  as 
democratizing  agents.  Drawing  from  survey  data,  it  is  clear  that  many  people 
see  RCs  as  venues  for  the  exercise  of  political  voice  in  local  affairs,  but  it  is 
also  clear  that  despite  high  levels  of  system  use  and  knowledge,  a majority  of 
people  do  not  associate  the  RC  system  with  a sense  of  personal  political 
efficacy. 

Given  the  complexity  of  the  variables  at  hand  the  lack  of  clear-cut 
results  is  not  surprising.  To  suggest  that  institutions  can  'produce' 
democracy,  or  the  reverse  that  democracy  (or  a given  political  culture) 
produces'  institutions  is  to  oversimplify  the  processes  we  are  studying.  In 
fact,  the  processes  of  institutionalization  and  democratization  defined  in  this 
study  are  interactive.  Each  of  these  processes  may  reinforce  or  detract  from 
the  other,  and  each  is  influenced  by  a broader  context  of  social  and  economic 
factors.  As  the  lack  of  a paradigmatic  theory  of  democratization  attests,  no 
single  study  can  hope  to  unlock  the  causal  nexus  of  social,  economic  and 
institutional  factors  that  lead  to  democracy.  At  best  we  can  offer  informed 
discussions  of  subsets  of  the  variables  which  appear  to  be  related  to 
democratization,  and  this  study's  preferred  variable  concerns  the  role  of 
government  institutions  in  processes  of  democratization. 

The  multi-causal  nature  of  democratization  limits  the  clarity  of  the 
study's  conclusions,  but  at  an  even  more  fundamental  level,  the  study  is 
hampered  by  the  complexities  of  defining  the  concept  of  democracy.  To 
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broaden  the  scope  of  discussion  concerning  the  RC  system's  democratizing 
potential  the  study  develops  two  definitions  of  democracy.  The  first  is 
standard  liberal'  version  of  democracy.  This  definition  stresses  fair  and  open 
competition  for  power  by  organized  interests  and  tends  to  de-emphasize  the 
importance  of  direct  popular  participation.  The  standard  liberal  definition 
also  tends  to  center  its  interests  on  the  control  of  state  power.  The  other 
definition  of  democracy  developed  in  this  work  is  that  of  'participatory' 
democracy . As  the  name  suggests,  participatory  democracy  stresses  the 
importance  of  direct  participation  in  democratic  processes,  whether  or  not 
those  processes  have  direct  impact  on  state  power.  Participatory  democracy  is 
also  notable  for  the  emphasis  it  places  on  democratic  participation  as  a 
learning  and  socializing  process.  Thus,  our  view  of  the  RC  system's 
democratizing  potential  varies  considerably  depending  on  one's  preferred 
definition  of  democracy.  If  one  prefers  the  'standard  liberal'  version,  then  it 
is  likely  to  appear  that  the  RC  system  has  limited  democratizing  potential. 

But  if  one  accepts  the  participatory'  version  of  democracy,  then  the 
democratizing  potential  of  the  system  is  enhanced. 

It  is  also  important  to  remember  that  definitions  of  democracy  are 
related  to  conceptions  of  good  government'.  Definitions  of  democracy  may 
be  culturally  specific,  and  the  liberal  definition  of  democracy  which  informs 
this  study's  survey  measurements  may  be  only  marginally  related  to  rural 
Ugandan's  conceptions  of  what  constitutes  good  government.  Perhaps  rural 
Ugandans  do  not  think  that  good  government'  is  closely  related  to  personal 
political  efficacy.9  If  this  is  the  case,  it  may  be  that  the  lack  of  personal  political 

9Recent  field  word  by  anthropologist  Mikael  Karlstrom  (1995)  concerning  the 
definition  of  democracy  among  the  Baganda  makes  this  point.  For  an 
eloquent  summary  of  the  difficulties  of  appropriating  western  definitions  of 
democracy  to  Africa,  especially  in  light  of  the  distortion  of  democratic 
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efficacy  associated  with  the  system  revealed  by  this  study's  survey  data  is 
irrelevant  to  many  (especially  rural)  Ugandans.  Perhaps  many  small  scale 
Ugandan  farmers  consider  their  local  RC  to  be  a valued  institution  because 
the  system  recognizes  and  consolidates  traditional  and  paternalistic  local 
power  structures  that  they  associate  with  legitimate  authority.10  This  study's 
survey  data  essentially  defines  democracy  as  the  aggregation  of  individual 
political  preferences,  and  this  fact  colors  the  study's  evaluation  of  the  RC's 
democratizing  influence. 


impulses  injected  by  African  states,  we  turn  to  Rene  Lemarchand:  "There  is  a 
large  area  of  incompatibility,  in  terms  of  norms  and  orientation,  between  the 
discourse  held  by  African  and  Western  intellectuals  on  the  merits  of 
democracy,  infused  with  Lockean  conceptions  of  state-society  relations,  and 
the  socially  constructed  universe  of  rural  societies,  where  strategies  of 
withdrawal  and  engagement,  peaceful  or  violent,  religious  or  secular,  are 
seen  as  the  only  avenues  of  moral  and  physical  salvation  in  the  face  of  a 
predatory  state.  The  former  reflects  a positivist  view  of  the  state-society 
nexus,  grounded  in  the  notion  of  reciprocal,  yet  conditional  relationships 
between  state  and  society;  the  latter  involves  collective  responses  to 
subjectively  perceived  historical  realities,  and  lays  bare  a range  of  social  and 
political  practices  that  are  shaped  to  a very  large  extent  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  state,  historically,  has  entered  the  consciousness— and  lives— of 
social  actors"  (Lemarchand,  1992b,  p.  179). 

10In  this  regard  it  should  be  noted  that,  even  in  the  era  when  local 
government  was  dominated  by  appointed  chiefs,  in  most  cases  there  were 
traditions  that  provided  for  a kind  of  'organic'  (i.e.  non  appointed,  non 
bureaucratic)  local  authority  based  on  a village  headman,  often  a clan  leader. 
Lloyd  Fallers  notes  that  when,  in  1936,  the  colonial  government  made  all 
levels  of  chiefs  salaried  positions  down  to  parish  (RC  2)  level,  village 
headmen  refused  to  accept  a bureaucratized  role  because  of  the  lack  of 
remuneration,  but  also  because  "the  headmen’s  position  involved  local 
personal  ties"  (Fallers  1965,  p.  152).  See  also  Per  Tideman  (1995,  p,  90)  as  he 
quotes  Robertson  (1978,  p,  114)  to  support  the  notion  of  a non-bureaucratic 
organic  village  authority  during  the  era  of  local  administration  based  on 
chiefs.  In  the  sense  of  a pre-existing  organic  authority,  there  has  always  been 
some  level  of  genuine  village  representation  in  local  government,  and  this 
element  of  organic  authority  was  colonized  by  the  RC  system.  However,  it  is 
certainly  true  that  the  RCs  introduced  formal  democratization  to  the  villages 
in  terms  of  universal  suffrage,  as  well  the  novel  idea  of  reserving 
representation  for  women  and  youth. 
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The  lack  of  time  series  data  also  contributes  to  the  complexity  that 
surrounds  the  study's  findings.  Comparable  measures  of  institutionalization 
and  democratization  from  previous  systems  of  local  government  are  not 
available.  But  in  a broader  sense  it  is  true  that  the  ten  years  of  the  RC 
system's  formal  existence  simply  does  not  provide  sufficient  raw  material  to 
enable  firm  judgments  about  institutional  status.  Typically,  students  of 
institutions  do  not  wrestle  with  definitional  issues  in  their  studies  because 
the  objects  of  their  studies  are  firmly  rooted  in  habit  and  history.  Studies  of 
institutions  such  as  the  British  Parliament  or  the  United  States  Congress 
proceed  from  the  assumption  that  the  subjects  of  their  studies  are  secure  in 
the  normative  framework  of  society.  American  and  British  citizens  may 
scorn  the  inefficiencies  of  their  national  legislatures  in  opinion  polls,  but  at 
the  end  of  the  day,  no  one  challenges  the  essential  legitimacy  of  these 
national  legislatures. 

One  of  the  chief  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  this  study  is  that  the 
interactions  of  institutionalization  and  democratization  are  difficult  to  access 
with  single  survey  instruments  and  time  specific  case  study  research 
methods.  Firm  conclusions  about  institutionalization  and  democratization 
are  revealed  by  history  that  crosses  political  generations.  Though  revealing 
few  bankable  conclusions,  it  is  also  clear  that  it  makes  a contribution  by 
establishing  reference  points  for  future  studies.  If  a system  of  village  councils 
similar  to  the  RC  system  endures  in  Uganda,  this  study  will  be  one  of  markers 
of  its  evolution. 

The  ten  year  experience  with  the  formally  constituted  RC  system  may 
not  be  long  enough  to  fully  evaluate  processes  of  institutionalization  and 
democratization,  but  it  is  does  provide  ample  material  for  an  initial 
evaluation.  However,  this  evaluation  is  subject  to  differing  interpretation 
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depending  on  the  level  of  system  being  analyzed,  the  place  being  analyzed 
and  the  methods  being  used  for  data  gathering.  The  system  has  been  most 
successful  at  lower  levels  (especially  in  rural  areas  at  village  level).  At  higher 
levels  (especially  at  the  highest  level  of  the  National  Resistance  Council)  the 
system  has  tended  to  be  less  accountable.  It  is  also  true  that  at  the  individual 
level  of  analysis,  the  study's  random  sample  survey  methodology  yields 
relatively  straightforward  insight  to  public  evaluation  of  the  system. 

However,  where  elite,  or  aggregate  evaluations  of  the  system's  historical  and 
political  context  are  concerned,  partisan  political  sentiments  are  likely  to 
muddy  interpretation  of  data. 

In  fact,  much  of  the  study's  institutional  analysis  of  the  RC  system 
derives  from  a synthesis  of  Ugandan  political  history  with  evaluations  of  the 
system  derived  from  political  elites  (i.e.  those  with  a stake  in  competition  for 
control  of  the  state).  It  is  impossible  to  assess  the  institutional  status  of  the  RC 
system  without  at  least  an  introductory  level  understanding  of  Ugandan 
political  history  as  well  as  an  understanding  of  contemporary  state  level 
politics  in  Uganda.  Uganda's  political  history  is  the  subject  of  chapters  five 
and  six,  but  for  the  moment  it  is  important  to  underline  the  fact  that 
historical  interpretation  and  elite  evaluations  of  the  RC  system  are  closely 
identified  with  interpretations  and  evaluations  of  the  current  occupants  of 
the  Ugandan  state,  the  National  Resistance  Movement. 

Supporters  of  the  National  Resistance  Movement  (NRM)  describe  the 
RCs  as  a noble  experiment  in  popular  democracy  built  on  the  system's  heroic 
legacy  of  support  for  the  National  Resistance  Army  (NRA),  the  military  wing 
of  the  NRM.  The  NRM /NRA  is  notable  in  African  history  for  being  the  first 
armed  movement  to  overthrow  an  indigenous  African  government.  During 
a guerrilla  war  (1980-1986),  the  RCs  were  the  clandestine  government  of  areas 
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under  the  control  of  the  NRA,  and  they  provided  invaluable  liaison  between 
the  NRA  and  the  civilian  population.  After  the  NRM/NRA’s  ascension  to 
state  power  in  early  1986,  the  RC  system's  indirect  democracy  was  formalized 
and  instituted  across  the  whole  nation.  The  RC  system  assumed  center  stage 
in  the  NRM's  program  of  'non-party'  democracy.  The  NRM  dictated  that  all 
politics  in  Uganda  were  to  be  subsumed  by  the  ’movement',  a nonsectarian 
inclusivist  organization  designed  to  provide  political  unity  that  would 
facilitate  reconstruction  of  the  Ugandan  state,  as  well  as  the  renewal  of 
Ugandan  political  and  economic  life.l1  Representation  in  the  movement 
government  was  to  be  organized  through  the  consciously  nonpartisan  RC 
system. 

It  is  arguable  from  1986  until  the  election  of  the  first  National 
Resistance  Council  in  1989  that  the  logic  of  the  movement  and  RC  style 
populism  enjoyed  a genuine  majoritarian  legitimacy  in  much  of  the  country. 
Since  the  early  1970s  Ugandans  witnessed  a precipitous  decline  in  their 
nation's  fortunes,  and  against  the  background  of  the  shattered  Ugandan  state 
and  economy,  the  NRM  appeared  to  provide  the  basis  for  Ugandan  national 
mobilization.  The  rhetoric  of  the  NRM  was  similar  in  spirit  to  the  nationalist 
parties  that  dominated  many  African  governments  immediately  following 
independence.  In  the  eyes  of  many  Ugandans  the  RC  system  came  to  be 
associated  with  a sense  of  renewed  security,  and  a sense  that  rural  people  had 
at  least  a small  measure  of  government  authority  and  power  within  their 

11In  a recent  newspaper  interview  James  Wapakahabulo,  NRM  government 
minister  without  portfolio  and  former  chairman  of  the  constitution  writing 
Constituent  Assembly  defined  the  movement’  as  "politics  by  consensus, 
sharing  power,  non-partisanship,  broadbasedness  and  maintaining  unity" 
(New  Vision  E-Mail  Service,  March  11,  1996).  Further  insight  to  the  NRM’s 
self-definition  is  evident  as  Mr.  Wapakahabulo  accused  NRM  critics  of, 
"talking  in  circles  about  freedoms  and  political  rights"  (New  Vision  E-Mail 
Service,  March  11,  1996). 
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control.  Especially  with  regard  to  the  ability  of  rural  RCs  to  challenge  the 
authority  of  military  personnel  the  RCs  received  a great  deal  of  favorable 
press  indicating  that  the  RCs  were  at  the  forefront  of  a true  revolution  in 
state-society  relations  in  Uganda.  The  RCs  did  not  fulfill  their  theoretical 
promise  to  establish  lines  of  accountability  between  village  and  state,  but  they 
did  give  the  people  a tool  with  which  to  challenge  potential  abuse  of  state 
power. 

In  its  early  years  in  power  the  NRM  also  enjoyed  considerable 
legitimacy  due  to  an  alliance  between  the  NRM  with  the  Democratic  Party 
(DP).  As  one  of  Uganda's  former  centers  of  political  power,  and  the  party 
thought  to  have  been  denied  power  by  a fraudulent  election  in  1980,  DP 
support  for  the  NRM  gave  credence  to  the  NRM's  'movement'  government. 
The  NRM  also  gained  credibility  for  its  reputation  for  being  tolerant  of 
criticism.  Although  the  NRM  does  not  enjoy  a perfect  record  in  this  regard, 
certainly  in  comparison  with  past  occupants  of  the  Ugandan  state,  or  in 
comparison  with  neighboring  African  countries,  the  NRM  has  an  enviable 
record  for  allowing  a free  press  which  regularly  airs  grievances  against  the 
NRM  state. 

Thus,  there  is  considerable  body  of  history  that  describes  the  RC  system 
as  having  strong  institutional  potential  because  of  its  association  with  the 
NRM.  But  despite  the  generally  positive  record  of  the  NRM  state,  the  ideal  of 
the  movement  as  basis  for  political  unity  in  Uganda  was  always  a pipe 
dream.12  In  fact,  one  of  Uganda's  principle  political  parties,  the  Ugandan 

12The  failure  of  the  NRM  to  broaden  and  maintain  its  coalition  once  it 
achieved  state  power  is  a fairly  typical  of  regime  changes— especially  if 
democratization  is  one  of  the  goals  of  the  regime  change.  In  the  words  of 
Adam  Prezeworski  "to  bring  about  democracy,  anti-authoritarian  forces  must 
unite  against  authoritarianism,  but  to  be  victorious  under  democracy,  they 
must  compete  with  each  other.  Hence,  the  struggle  for  democracy  also  takes 
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People's  Congress  (UPC),  was  never  a part  of  the  movement  government. 

The  UPC  has  consistently  maintained  its  opposition  to  the  NRM  and  the 
movement  system.  In  addition,  there  were  (and  remain)  ethnic  and  regional 
bases  for  politics  (often  coterminous  with  support  for  the  UPC)  that  were 
never  subsumed  into  the  movement  philosophy.  The  majoritarian  unity  of 
the  initial  NRM  government  based  on  the  NRM-DP  alliance  decayed  with 
time  as  it  became  increasingly  clear  that  the  NRM  was  not  prepared  to  loosen 
its  grip  on  the  state.  The  NRM  can  legitimately  claim  to  offer  Ugandans 
enlightened  leadership  (principally  as  a product  of  the  personal  reputation  of 
the  movement's  leader  the  current  President  of  Uganda  Yoweri  Museveni), 
but  that  same  leadership  has  not  been  willing  to  risk  its  political  fate  in  open 
electoral  competition  with  Uganda's  political  parties.  Throughout  several 
iterations  of  RC  elections  as  well  as  elections  for  an  assembly  charged  with 
writing  a new  constitution  for  Uganda,  and  extending  to  planned  elections  for 
president  and  parliament  in  1996,  the  NRM  government  has  enforced  its  ban 
on  party-based  electoral  campaigning.  Political  parties  are  allowed  to  exist, 
publish  their  views  and  maintain  headquarters,  but  politicians  are  not 
allowed  to  hold  rallies  or  contest  elections  under  party  banners. 

Although  the  NRM  government  compares  very  favorably  with  former 
Ugandan  governments,  contemporary  Uganda  can  also  be  described  in  terms 
of  the  personalized-authoritarian  model  that  has  dominated  African  politics 
since  the  late  1960s.  Richard  Sandbrook  provides  the  summary  stereotype,  "A 
strongman  emerges;  his  rule  is  based  on  managing  a complex  system  of 


place  on  two  fronts,  against  the  authoritarian  regime  for  democracy  and 
against  one's  allies  for  the  best  place  under  democracy"  (1991  p.  67).  In  the 
eyes  of  many  NRM  critics  the  NRM  fought  for  democracy  and  then  denied 
the  open  political  competition  which  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  democracy's 
liberal  variants. 
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patron-client  linkages  and  factional  alliances;  and  he  maintains  a personally 
loyal  armed  force  to  support  him  at  every  turn"  (Sandbrook  1985  p.  40). 
Despite  his  political  acumen  and  personal  popularity,  President  Museveni 
can  also  be  described  as  a strongman  whose  power  is  based  on  his  relations 
with  the  army.  Regardless  of  RC  style  populism  and  the  rebirth  of  the 
Ugandan  state  under  the  NRM,  the  NRM  has  created  many  political  enemies 
because  it  has  not  allowed  any  kind  of  electoral  challenge  to  its  control  of  the 
state. 

In  the  absence  of  a long  historical  record,  elite  appraisals  of  the  RC 
system  are  often  difficult  to  separate  from  appraisals  of  the  NRM.  The  NRM 
government  installed  the  RC  system,  and  the  NRM  government  based  its 
claims  to  representative  democracy  through  the  RCs.  NRM  supporters 
describe  the  RCs  as  a genuine  offering  of  political  power  to  Uganda's  rural 
majority  and  an  institutional  solution  to  Uganda's  long  history  of  political 
sectarianism,  while  opponents  of  the  NRM  describe  the  RC  system  as  an 
experiment  in  democratic  centralism  whose  system  of  indirect  elections  was 
designed  to  deny  democratic  control  of  the  state  while  it  offered  paths  for  the 
state  to  penetrate  society.  While  the  support  of  the  NRM  state  has  been 
crucial  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  RC  system,  the 
association  of  the  RCs  with  the  state  also  serves  as  the  basis  for  criticism  of  the 
system.  The  fact  that  the  RC  system  is  often  closely  identified  with  the  NRM 
is  strong  evidence  that  the  system  cannot  be  defined  as  a 'true'  institution.13 
The  RC  system  has  not  experienced  a change  in  state  leadership.  A defeat  for 

13The  tendency  to  identify  the  RC  system  with  the  NRM  state  presents  a range 
of  difficulties  to  the  researcher  since  it  often  appears  that  one  is  an  apologist 
for  the  NRM  state  if  one  touts  the  accomplishments  or  potentials  of  the 
system.  One  of  the  most  difficult  aspects  of  conducting  the  research  that  lays 
behind  the  present  work  involved  navigating  a path  through  the  partisan 
fray  while  preserving  a focus  on  the  RC  system. 
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President  Museveni  and  the  NRM  in  the  coming  national  elections,  coupled 
with  the  continuation  of  the  RC  system  as  it  is  interpreted  in  the  new 
constitution  (promulgated  in  October,  1995)  would  constitute  powerful 
evidence  of  the  system's  institutionalization,  since  this  would  be  proof  that 
the  council  system  is  not  synonymous  with  the  NRM. 

But  aside  from  the  opinions  of  political  elites  who  outline  arguments 
for  and  against  the  RCs  based  on  their  relations  to  the  NRM  state,  there  is  also 
a great  deal  of  evidence  that  over  time,  the  RCs  have  adapted  to  Ugandan 
politics.  The  newly  promulgated  Ugandan  constitution  changes  the  name  of 
the  Resistance  Council  system  to  the  'Local  Councils'  system.  This  change 
reflects  the  more  settled  politics  of  contemporary  Uganda  and  helps  to 
disassociate  the  councils  from  the  NRM  state.  In  addition  the  new 
constitution  eliminates  the  practice  of  indirect  elections  and  allows  use  of 
secret  ballots  in  RC  elections,  thus  eliminating  two  aspects  of  the  system 
frequently  challenged  by  critics.  Further,  the  presidential  and  parliamentary 
elections  scheduled  for  1996  will  once  and  for  all  put  to  rest  any  remaining 
fiction  that  the  council  system  is  the  basis  for  establishing  state-level  political 
legitimacy.  Since  1993,  the  system  has  also  been  at  the  center  of  the  NRM’s 
program  of  government  decentralization.  Implications  of  this  program  are 
far  reaching  since  it  pushes  budgetary  responsibility  for  many  programs  down 
to  the  level  of  the  sub-county  (RC  3).  Both  the  complexity  of  decentralization 
and  its  staged  implementation  have  limited  scholarly  evaluation  of  the 
program  to  date,  but  the  decentralization  program  provides  clear  evidence 
that  the  RC  system  continues  to  figure  prominently  in  the  state's  planning. 
Once  again,  the  time  period  is  too  short  to  offer  firm  conclusions  about  how 
these  changes  will  affect  the  RC  system's  institutional  status,  but  if  the  system 
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survives  and  builds  on  these  adaptations  this  will  be  further  evidence  that 
the  system  is  becoming  a ’true’  institution. 

Although  this  study  does  not  explore  the  international  socio-economic 
context  of  the  RC  system  in  any  detail,  it  is  also  useful  to  take  a moment  to 
think  about  the  RCs  system  in  these  broader  terms.  With  regard  to  the 
international  economic  climate,  it  can  be  argued  that  the  RC  system  is 
unusually  well  adapted  to  the  current  dominance  of  liberal  theories  of  the 
state  and  the  economy.  Paralleling  debates  about  relative  power  of  federal 
and  state  governments  in  the  United  States  in  the  mid-1990s,  the  RC  system 
appears  to  provide  a rationale  for  the  state  to  become  smaller,  while  limiting 
the  exposure  of  the  state  to  social  demands.  By  emphasizing  democracy  at 
local  levels,  the  NRM  state  committed  itself  to  two  things.  First,  it  gave  some 
minimal  powers  to  local  people  to  regulate  intrusions  from  the  state,  but 
second,  the  state  gave  itself  an  means  of  escaping  local  demands.  Thus, 
decentralization  through  the  RC  system  offers  a kind  of  'mutual  escape 
clause'  to  state-society  relations  that  appears  admirably  suited  to  the  current 
dominance  of  liberal  political  theory. 

Taking  a final  broad  view  of  the  RC  system  it  appears  clear  that,  at 
minimum,  the  RCs  are  an  important  experiment  in  African  state-society 
relations.  Among  the  many  questions  faced  by  democratic  theorists  in  Africa 
one  of  the  most  pressing  has  been  the  question  of  how  to  design  institutional 
mechanisms  that  fit  African  social  and  economic  reality.  In  short,  how  does 
one  organize  democracy  in  polities  where  the  vast  majority  of  citizens  are 
poor,  and  poorly  educated  small  holder  agriculturists  whose  political 
allegiances  are  likely  to  be  defined  by  language  and  ethnicity?  Uganda,  like 
most  nations  of  sub-Saharan  Africa,  lacks  large  groups  of  wage  laborers, 
landless  peasants  or  landed  and  industrial  capitalists  that  typically  figure  in 
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calculations  of  democracy  within  the  liberal  theoretical  tradition.  The 

conundrum  of  how  to  provide  good  government  to  Africa  is  at  least  as  old  as 

the  birth  of  independent  African  states.  Chinua  Achebe  was  able  to  write  a 

concise  rendering  of  the  African  crises  of  governance  that  remains  as  valid 

today  as  when  it  was  published  in  1960.  In  his  novel  No  Longer  At  Ease, 

Achebe's  protagonist  ruminates  on  African  politics: 

'What  an  Augean  stable?'  he  muttered  to  himself.  ’Where  does 
one  begin?  With  the  masses?  Educate  the  masses?’  he  shook  his 
head.  Not  a chance  there.  It  would  take  centuries.  A handful  of 
men  at  the  top.  Or  even  one  man  with  vision--an  enlightened 
dictator.  People  are  scared  of  the  word  nowadays.  But  what  kind  of 
democracy  can  exist  side  by  side  with  so  much  corruption  and 
ignorance?  Perhaps  a half-way  house— a sort  of  compromise’. 

(I960,  p.  40) 

There  are  many  problems  associated  with  the  Ugandan  RC  system,  not 

least  of  which  is  the  failure  of  the  system  to  ensure  democratic  accountability 

at  the  level  of  the  state.  But  there  is  also  a sense  of  democratic  potential  that 

surrounds  the  RCs  (especially  the  low  level  RCs)  because  the  system  places 

democratic  tools  within  the  grasp  of  the  people  themselves.  The  RC  system  is 

tailored  to  fit  the  social  and  economic  realities  of  the  African  village.  RC  style 

democracy  may  not  conform  to  the  democratic  ideals  of  western 

individualism,  but  as  a tool  of  democratic  socialization  the  RC  system  may 

overcome  many  of  the  pitfalls  that  have  hindered  democratic  experiments  in 

Africa.  In  the  word  of  Nigerian  political  scientist  B.  I.  C.  Ijomah: 

Western  democracy  has  failed  to  thrive  in  most  African  countries 
because  its  values  are  alien  to  the  African  value  system.  The  only 
political  arrangement  that  can  survive  is  that  which  germinates 
from  the  cultural  experiences  of  Africans.  To  the  Africans, 

Western  democracy  is  theoretical.  It  must  be  given  African 
referents,  and  made  contingent  on  our  socio-cultural  experiences. 

(1988,  p.  66) 
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Certainly  many  Ugandans  are  gaining  experience  with  an  'African  referent'  of 
democracy  through  the  RCs,  and  for  this  reason  alone  it  is  important  that  we 
document  the  development  of  the  system. 

The  remainder  of  the  work  is  divided  into  the  following  chapters. 
Chapter  two  offers  a detailed  description  of  the  RC  system.  The  system  is 
defined  in  terms  of  formal  organization,  as  well  as  in  terms  of  its  theoretical 
underpinnings.  There  is  also  a brief  comparison  of  the  RC  system  with  other 
similar  systems  in  Africa.  Chapter  two  also  includes  a history  of  the  RC 
system  in  Uganda  as  well  as  a review  of  how  the  RCs  have  been  portrayed  in 
the  academic  literature. 

Chapter  three  treats  the  bodies  of  theory  that  lay  behind  the  study.  This 
includes  discussions  of  institutional  theory,  as  well  as  theories  of 
democratization  as  they  have  been  applied  in  Africa,  and  a section  on  theories 
of  civil  society  in  Africa.  The  latter  section  is  included  primarily  to  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  many  theorists  of  African  civil  society  describe 
potential  for  democracy  at  the  grassroots  of  African  society,  i.e.  precisely 
where  the  RC  system  has  enjoyed  its  greatest  success. 

Chapter  four  is  a discussion  of  the  study's  data  gathering  methodology. 
Although  case  study  and  survey  methods  are  equally  weighted  in  the  overall 
study  design,  due  to  the  complexities  of  survey  research  in  Africa  this  chapter 
focuses  its  discussion  on  the  relative  merits  of  random  sample  survey  data 
gathering  techniques  and  details  of  the  organization  of  the  random  sample 
survey  conducted  for  the  study. 

Chapters  five  and  six  offer  a summary  of  Ugandan  political  history  as  it 
relates  to  an  institutional  analysis  of  the  RC  system.  Chapter  five  treats 
Ugandan  political  history  before  1986,  and  chapter  Six  deals  with  Ugandan 
history  from  1986  to  1994.  These  chapters  begin  to  uncover  the  complexity  of 
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institutional  analysis  as  they  outline  two  opposing  views  of  the  RC  system's 
institutional  status.  On  the  one  hand  Uganda’s  history  of  political  and 
economic  turmoil  stands  in  contrast  to  the  relative  stability  associated  with 
the  RC  system.  The  success  of  the  RC  system  in  comparative  historical  terms 
describes  the  RCs  as  an  institutional  success.  On  the  other  hand,  the  history 
of  the  NRM's  grip  on  state  power  provides  a basis  for  criticism  of  the  NRM 
state  and  the  RC  system.  Especially  among  Uganda's  political  elites 
interpretation  of  history  becomes  a key  factor  for  appraisals  of  the  RC  system. 

Chapter  seven  analyzes  data  from  the  study's  survey.  This  chapter 
utilizes  basic  statistical  methods  to  describe  measures  of  institutionalization 
and  democratization.  Chapter  seven  also  summarizes  the  survey  findings 
and  draws  together  explanatory  material  from  other  chapters  to  provide 
interpretation  of  the  survey  data. 

Chapter  eight  concludes  the  study  with  an  overview  of  the  study's 
findings,  and  places  the  study  in  the  broader  literature  on  African 
democratization. 


CHAPTER  TWO 

RESISTANCE  COUNCILS:  HISTORY,  DESCRIPTION  AND  IN  THE 

LITERATURE 

Introduction 

What  are  Resistance  Councils  and  Committees?  Where  did  they  come  from? 
How  have  other  writers  visualized  and  conceptualized  the  RC  system?  These 
are  the  questions  the  following  chapter  will  answer.  With  this  chapter,  we 
focus  on  the  RC  system  itself,  both  in  terms  of  simple  definition,  and  by 
describing  its  development  in  time-line  fashion  from  its  origins  to  its 
contemporary  standing.!  In  addition  we  outline  the  role  that  the  RC  system 
has  played  in  other  academic  descriptions  of  Ugandan  politics  and  society. 

We  begin  with  a brief  descriptive  overview  of  the  RC  system  through  the 
presentation  and  explanation  of  system's  organizational  chart.  This  serves  to 
give  the  reader  a 'dictionary'  definition  of  the  RC  system,  as  well  as  an 
overview  of  the  system's  duties  and  functions.  In  the  following  section  we 
turn  to  the  theoretical  origins  of  the  RCs,  focusing  primarily  on  examples  of 
similar  systems  that  the  NRM  leadership  is  likely  to  have  used  as  patterns  for 
the  development  of  the  RCs.  This  in  turn  is  followed  by  a history  of  the  RCs 
as  they  evolved  from  1981  to  1986  during  the  bush  war,  and  since  1986  during 
the  period  of  the  NRM's  tenure  in  state  power.  We  conclude  the  chapter 
with  a discussion  of  the  RCs  in  the  academic  literature,  both  how  the  RCs 
have  been  related  to  theory,  and  how  the  RCs  have  figured  in  the  treatment 
of  related  topics. 

Chapters  five  and  six  provide  insight  to  the  broader  historical  and  political 
context  of  the  RC  system. 
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Resistance  Councils:  Definition  and  Description 


The  RC  system  is,  in  theory,  a total  organization  of  all  Ugandans  into  the 
NRM  government.  They  were  named  Resistance  Councils  because  they  were 
originally  created  as  a support  system  for  the  National  Resistance  Army  in  the 
conduct  of  its  guerrilla  war  against  the  Obote  II  government.  The  Resistance 
Councils  were  to  'resist'  the  Obote  government  in  alliance  with  the  National 
'Resistance'  Army  .2  The  system  is  organized  as  a six-stage  hierarchy  of 
elected  committees  that  originates  with  direct  elections  at  the  lowest  level  (RC 
1),  and  culminates  through  five  stages  of  indirect  elections  with  the  National 
Resistance  Council  (NRC),  a legislative  body  for  the  NRM  government  (see 
RC  organizational  chart  following).  All  adults  over  18  years  are  assumed  to 
be  members  of  their  local  RC  1.  All  the  members  of  an  RC  1 constitute  the  RC 
1 council.  The  RC  1 council  elects  a nine  member  executive  body  which 
serves  as  the  RC  committee .3  The  RC  committee  represents  its  council  at 
higher  levels  of  the  system.  Thus,  the  council  of  an  RC  2 is  made  up  of  all  the 
RC  1 committees  in  that  RC  2.  In  turn,  all  RC  2 committees  in  an  RC  3 make 
up  the  RC  3 council  which  elects  its  own  executive  RC  committee.  In  this 


throughout  the  existence  of  the  RC  system  there  have  been  various 
proposals  to  rename  the  RCs  as  'Village  People's  Councils'  or  'Village 
Popular  Councils'  both  to  divorce  them  somewhat  from  the  National 
Resistance  Movement,  and  to  emphasize  their  popular  character  (Tideman, 
1992,  p.  10;  Report  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  Local  Government 
System , 1987).  As  noted  previously,  with  the  promulgation  of  the  new 
constitution  in  October  1995,  what  were  formerly  Resistance  Councils  are  now 
'Local  Councils'. 

3The  nine  person  committee  is  made  up  of  the  following  positions: 

Chairman;  Vice-Chairman;  Secretary;  Secretary  for  Youth;  Secretary  for 
Women;  Secretary  for  Information;  Secretary  for  Mass  Mobilization  and 
Education;  Secretary  for  Security;  and,  Secretary  for  Finance.  These  positions 
are  the  same  at  every  level. 
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fashion  a pyramid  structure  of  representation  is  created  with  councils  electing 
the  committees  at  each  higher  level.  A person  may  be  a member  of  only  one 
committee,  all  persons  elected  to  higher  level  committees  are  replaced  by  the 
inferior  council  that  elected  him  or  her.  The  different  levels  of  the  RC  system 
are  defined  geographically:  RC  1 (village);  RC  2 (parish);  RC  3 (subcounty);  RC 

4 (county);  RC  5 (district);  ending  with  the  NRC  which  represents  the  entire 
nation.4 

At  several  junctures  the  pyramid  organization  is  not  strictly  observed. 
In  the  first  instance  the  electoral  college  for  the  RC  5 is  drawn  from  the  RC  3s, 
that  is,  one  member  from  each  RC  3 council  is  elected  to  the  RC  5 council. 
Another  deviation  finds  RC  4 electing  a women's  representative  to  the  RC  5 
council.  Further,  all  NRC  members  in  a district  are  considered  ex  officio 
members  of  the  RC  5 council.  An  additional  deviation  from  the  pyramid 
form  finds  the  electoral  college  for  the  NRC  to  be  the  RC  4 council,  not  the  RC 

5 council  or  committee.  NRC  members  represent  counties,  not  districts. 
Beyond  its  role  as  the  electoral  college  for  the  NRC  and  the  women's 
representative  to  the  RC  5 council,  the  RC  4 level  is  largely  moribund  in 
terms  of  administrative  functions,  except  in  urban  areas  where  it  constitutes  a 
city-wide  level  of  government.  (See  chart  on  page  following  for  graphic 
description  of  the  RC  system.) 


4The  number  of  RCs  at  various  levels  provides  an  impression  of  the  scope  of 
the  system  and  the  pyramid  nature  of  its  organization.  According  to  the 
Ministry  of  Local  Government  in  mid-1994  there  were  approximately  31,335 
RC  Is,  (plus  or  minus  3%);  approximately  3914  RC  2s,  (plus  or  minus  2%); 
approximately  835  RC  3s  (with  15  pending  NRC  approval);  approximately  171 
RC  4s  (with  8 pending  NRC  approval);  and,  39  RC  5s.  Note  that  RC  Is  and  RC 
2s  can  be  created  with  out  the  approval  of  the  central  government,  while  the 
creation  of  RC  3s  and  above  must  be  approved  by  the  NRC. 
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In  its  ideal  form,  the  RC  system  enables  a populist  national  community 
facilitating  a maximum  of  democratic  input  at  each  level.  In  theory,  the  RC 
system  provides  all  Ugandans  with  a means  of  contact  to  government,  useful 
both  for  the  communication  of  demands,  and  as  a means  of  communicating 
government  policies  to  the  people.  In  practice  the  RCs  have  fallen  far  short  of 
this  populist  ideal.5  The  most  notable  failure  of  the  ideal  form  in  the  lack  of 
popular  control  at  the  state  level.  The  RC  system  has  never  been  sovereign  in 
Uganda.  The  RC  system  has  been  a significant  democratic  symbol  for  the 
NRM,  and  it  has  undoubtedly  facilitated  communication  between  the  highest 
and  lowest  levels  of  government,  but  it  is  also  clear  that  the  RCs  have  never 
had  any  direct  lines  of  influence  to  the  upper  echelons  of  the  NRM.  The 
NRM's  lack  of  commitment  to  the  ideals  of  RC  style  populist  democracy, 
especially  with  regard  to  control  of  the  state,  has  served  as  a platform  for 
criticism  of  the  NRM  and  the  RC  system,  but  in  fact,  there  has  never  been  any 
official  communication  indicating  that  the  RCs  would  be  free  of  the  ultimate 
control  of  the  NRM  hierarchy.  Indeed,  as  outlined  in  the  first  legal 
instruments  enabling  the  system,  ultimate  control  of  all  RC  committees  and 
RC  initiatives  has  always  been  reserved  to  the  state  (Government  of  Uganda, 
1987). 


^Populism  here  is  loosely  defined  as  a brand  of  politics  based  on  appeals  to  the 
’masses’,  (in  Uganda  small-scale  rural  agriculturists).  Certainly  we  do  not 
link  the  notion  of  populism  to  its  classic  association  with  reactionary  politics 
{a  la  American  conservative  populism).  NRM  style  populism  (as  well  as  the 
other  examples  noted  in  this  section)  employ  a leftist  definition  of  populism. 
In  this  sense  populism  is  associated  with  ’progressive’  politics.  RC  style 
populism  is  simply  ’non-elite'  politics.  As  practiced  by  the  NRM,  populism  is 
associated  with  politics  rooted  in  participation;  traditional  only  in  the  sense  of 
being  rooted  in  values  associated  with  transparent  political  process.  Despite 
its  progressive’  design,  it  should  be  noted  that  a political  system  such  as  the 
RCs  might  easily  serve  as  the  basis  for  classic  reactionary  populism. 
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In  practice,  political  input  and  the  upward  flow  of  information  and 
demands  from  the  system's  bottom  rungs  is  limited;  the  principle  flows  of 
information  and  initiative  are  decidedly  top-down.  However,  subsets  of  the 
system  can  be  described  as  facilitating  effective  two  way  information  flows. 

For  instance,  from  RC  1 to  RC  3 levels,  it  is  possible  to  discern  strong  channels 
of  mutual  influence,  but  in  general,  it  is  important  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  RC  system,  is  now,  and  has  always  been  an  essentially  a local  level 
phenomenon.  Control  of  the  state  aside  however,  the  RCs  have  been  given 
considerable  leeway  to  influence  virtually  all  other  facets  of  government. 

The  wide  range  of  potential  RC  influence  has  led  to  conflict  with  the 
preexisting  administrative  structure,  as  well  as  to  considerable  confusion 
within  the  RCs  themselves  as  to  their  appropriate  sphere  of  duty.  Thus, 
description  of  the  RC  system  rests  on  its  status  as  local  government,  as  well  as 
on  the  still  fluid  definition  of  the  RCs  in  relation  to  other  branches  of  local 
government. 

The  legitimacy  of  the  RC  system  hinges  on  the  principle  of  indirect 
representation.  The  indirect  nature  of  RC  representation  is  justified  by  the 
supposed  rationality  and  incorruptibility  of  ’face  to  face’  politics.  That  is,  all 
RC  elections  are  designed  to  take  place  in  forums  small  enough  to  insure 
personal  contact  between  candidates  and  electors,  so  that  electors  can  base 
their  judgments  on  assessments  of  character,  and  not  on  'irrational'  factors 
such  as  party  affiliation,  ethnicity  or  religion.  The  philosophy  of  the  RC 
system  is  then  based  on  a kind  of  'village  mentality'  which  assumes  that 
politics  will  work  well  if  candidates  are  screened  by  electors  who  are  in  a 
position  to  judge  their  character,  and  who  can  personally  hold  them 
accountable  to  the  responsibilities  of  office.  The  system  purports  to  take 
maximum  advantage  of  the  political  morality  and  honesty  that  theoretically 
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flows  from  personal  contact  and  intimate  knowledge  between  electors  and 
candidates.  The  RC  system  is  an  attempt  to  shrink  politics  into  fora  that  are 
easily  comprehensible  to  the  common  man  in  Uganda.  The  'village 
mentality'  of  the  RC  system  is  reflected  by  the  generally  accepted  stereotype 
that  RCs  are  more  popular  and  effective  in  rural  areas  than  they  are  in  urban 
areas.  The  popularity  of  rural  RCs  compared  to  urban  RCs  is  reflected  in  this 
study's  survey  data,  and  meshes  easily  with  the  common  observation  that  the 
relative  isolation  of  rural  Ugandans  from  government  services  boosts  the 
profile  of  rural  RCs. 

The  village  mentality  is  extended  to  electoral  method,  in  which  RC 
committees  are  elected  by  'queuing',  that  is,  electors  physically  line  up  behind 
the  candidate  of  their  choice.  The  queuing  system  is  meant  to  further 
undercut  any  opportunity  for  election  fraud  by  making  the  selection  process 
immediately  and  physically  transparent  to  all  observers.  In  theory,  there 
should  be  no  opportunity  for  electoral  fraud  in  the  RC  system,  all  elections 
take  place  within  relatively  small  groups,  and  no  part  of  the  election  process 
is  secret  or  technically  malleable.  Of  course,  despite  the  system's  justification 
of  its  electoral  methods  in  terms  of  transparent  democracy,  the  electoral 
specifications  allow  for  many  distortions.  Most  obviously,  the  indirect 
electoral  method  means  that  the  electoral  college  for  each  successive  level  is 
drastically  reduced,  making  elections  at  the  higher  levels  largely  affairs  of  the 
elite.  In  addition,  with  regard  to  the  queuing  system  and  lack  of  the  secret 
ballot,  it  is  often  remarked  that  public  knowledge  of  an  individual’s  voting 
preference  can  easily  distort  the  selection  process  since  many  individuals  may 
be  reluctant  to  publicly  vote  either  for  or  against  a given  candidate.6  Further 

6 As  previously  noted  in  chapter  one,  many  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
governing  RC  elections  have  been  revised  since  the  promulgation  of  the  new 
Ugandan  constitution  in  October  1995.  There  are  no  longer  any  indirect 
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with  regard  to  electoral  rules,  all  forms  of  campaigning  are  proscribed  within 
the  RC  system.  Apart  from  brief  nominating  and  self-introduction 
statements,  along  with  brief  council  discussions  of  the  candidates,  no 
campaign  activities  are  allowed  within  the  system.* * * 7  The  small  scale  and 
personal  nature  of  RC  elections  is  an  important  part  of  the  NRM's  goal  of 
reforming  'politics  as  usual'.  Through  the  RCs  the  NRM  purports  to 
undercut  the  stratagems  of  mass  politics  (especially  as  orchestrated  by  political 
parties)  that  the  NRM  contends  are  primarily  responsible  for  Uganda's 
troubled  political  history.  Clearly  the  RCs  are  at  the  forefront  of  the  NRM's 
political  program,  the  RC  system  has  been  at  the  cutting  edge  of  the  definition 
of  the  movement',  and  the  system  has  been  crucial  for  the  masses' 
understanding  of  the  NRM  regime. 

Several  other  points  about  the  system  merit  special  attention.  First, 
although  several  new  districts  have  been  created  in  the  NRM  era,  the  system 


elections  in  the  system,  and  elections  by  'queing'  are  not  required.  The 

regulations  related  in  the  body  of  the  text  reflect  the  status  of  RC  regulations 

at  the  time  field  research  for  this  work  was  conducted. 

7According  to  the  1989  Resistance  Council  and  Committees  (elections) 
Regulations  campaigns  for  committee  positions  are  limited  to  the  following: 
candidates  for  committee  positions  are  given  up  to  five  minutes  to  introduce 
themselves,  and  the  person  nominating  the  candidate  may  also  speak  by  way 
of  introducing  the  candidate.  In  addition,  there  is  provision  made  for  a "brief 
discussion"  of  the  candidate  by  the  electorate  once  the  candidate  has  been 
removed  "beyond  the  hearing  range  of  the  electoral  college”  (Government  of 
Uganda,  1989,  part  II.  5).  Campaigning  in  an  RC  election  through  the  use  of 
"party  colors,  symbols,  flags  or  advertisements"  or  engagement  in  "any 
sectarian  practice  with  the  intention  of  soliciting  for  votes,"  is  punishable  by 
up  to  two  years  in  prison,  and  convicted  persons  are  prevented  form  holding 
RC  2 or  higher  office  for  five  years  from  date  of  conviction  (Government  of 
Uganda,  1989,  sec.  31).  As  a further  break  on  campaigning,  throughout  the 
NRM  era  the  activities  of  Uganda's  political  parties  have  been  severely 
limited.  Political  parties  are  permitted  to  maintain  national  headquarters  and 
engage  in  publishing,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  hold  rallies  or  public 
meetings-  certainly  they  are  not  permitted  to  openly  contest  RC  positions. 
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was  grafted  onto  the  existing  administrative  boundaries.  Thus,  the  RCs 
operate  in  political  units  with  previously  defined  histories  of  administration 
and  political  affiliation.  However  novel  in  terms  of  electoral  form,  the 
system  does  not  constitute  a complete  reorganization  of  Ugandan  local 
government.  In  addition,  the  former  administrative  structure  was  left  intact. 
In  theory,  government  administration  made  up  of  line  ministries  and  the 
hierarchy  of  chiefs  is  politically  subservient  to  the  RCs,  but  in  practice  the  RC 
system  has  been  beset  by  confusion  over  its  relations  to  the  previous 
administrative  framework.  Education  initiatives,  along  with  refinements  of 
the  laws  governing  local  government,  have  clarified  relations  between  the 
RCs  and  the  administration,  but  the  RC  system  has  not  replaced  the  former 
local  administration.  In  practical  terms  of  day-to-day  government, 
boundaries  between  the  RCs  and  administration  are  not  yet  standardized. 
Also  of  note  is  the  fact  that  initially  all  RC  committee  members  were  unpaid. 
From  the  first,  RCs  were  charged  with  political,  regulatory,  supervisory  and 
policy  making  functions,  not  with  implementation.  RC  committee  positions 
are  not  supposed  to  be  full-time  occupations  and  thus  did  not  require 
compensation.  Currently,  RC  3 and  higher  committee  members  are  entitled 
to  minimal  allowances,  but  no  compensation  is  officially  provided  to  RC  1 
and  RC  2 committee  members.  Finally  it  is  significant  to  point  to  the  fact  that 
two  of  the  committee  posts  are  reserved  for  specific  group  representation, 
women  and  youth,  with  women  guaranteed  a minimum  level  of 
representation  at  both  the  RC  5 council  and  in  the  NRC.  Although  this 
'minority'  representation  is  minimal,  it  represents  a novel  element  in  the  RC 
system  in  comparison  with  all  previous  representative  arrangements  in 
Ugandan  politics. 
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The  preceding  discussion  is  only  an  introductory  statement  about  the 
nature  of  the  RC  system.  RCs  touch  on  so  many  areas  of  local  politics  and 
administration  that  it  is  difficult  to  portray  them  accurately  in  summary 
form.  Virtually  nothing  can  occur  in  the  public  domain  without  the 
knowledge  of  some  RC  committee  member,  and  often  it  is  necessary  to  obtain 
the  approval  or  permission  of  a local  RC  before  public  activities  can  be 
undertaken.  At  the  most  mundane  level  RCs  provide  proof  of  residency  and 
citizenship  for  their  members.  For  instance,  when  a Ugandan  citizen  changes 
his  or  her  residence,  when  they  apply  for  admission  to  schools,  apply  for  a 
passport,  or  for  government  jobs  they  are  probably  required  to  provide  a letter 
from  their  local  RC  1 confirming  their  residence,  citizenship  and  perhaps  a 
character  reference.  It  is  through  the  RC  system  that  contemporary  Ugandans 
first  approach  their  government  and  establish  their  citizenship  in  a 
community.  The  potential  range  of  the  system's  influence  and  opportunities 
for  contact  between  the  system  and  the  citizenry  is  enormous,  and  there  are 
always  stories  in  the  Ugandan  press  either  praising  or  attacking  some  aspect  of 
the  system.  In  short,  because  the  RCs  are  so  widespread  in  Uganda  it  is 
difficult  to  arrive  at  a simple  understanding  of  their  form  and  functions.  The 
remainder  of  the  chapter  addresses  some  of  the  historical  and  theoretical 
complexities  of  defining  and  understanding  the  Resistance  Council  system. 

Resistance  Councils:  Theoretical  Origins  and  Precursors 

The  theoretical  origins  of  the  RC  system  are  not  well  defined.  There 
are  many  examples  of  systems  shaped  by  populist  philosophy,  and  in  some 
cases  also  by  the  exigencies  of  guerrilla  warfare  that  appear  highly  similar  to 
the  Ugandan  RCs.  In  addition  there  is  a great  deal  of  circumstantial  evidence 
linking  the  NRM  to  these  philosophies  and  examples,  but  there  has  never 
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been  any  outright  admission  from  the  NRM  hierarchy  that  the  design  of  the 
RC  system  drew  on  these  precursors.  According  to  the  NRM  the  RCs  evolved 
over  the  course  of  the  NRA's  guerrilla  war  against  the  Obote  II  regime.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  the  RCs  were  formally  planned,  nor,  to  our  knowledge, 
has  any  NRM  official  ever  identified  a single  principal  architect'  or  advisor 
for  the  formation  of  the  system.  There  is  no  single  author  or  committee  that 
left  a clear  record  about  the  origins  of  the  RCs.  But  although  the  system's 
origins  are  imprecise,  there  is  a general  agreement  among  observers  that  the 
RCs  evolved  in  the  context  of  the  guerrilla  war  and  that  they  flourished  when 
they  answered  the  need  for  liaison  between  the  NRA  and  Baganda  peasants 
during  the  war.  Without  doubt  civil-military  liaison  is  the  primary  seed 
stock  for  the  contemporary  RC  system.  But  it  is  also  interesting  to  briefly 
examine  the  broader  background  of  theory  and  example  that  can  be  linked  to 
the  RCs. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  RC  system  bears  a great  resemblance  to  the  cell 
based  structures  that  served  as  the  fundamental  building  blocks  of  many 
socialist  systems,  the  Bolshevik  soviets  being  the  outstanding  example  in  the 
twentieth  century.  The  peasant  based  socialist  revolutions  of  the  far  east  also 
recall  the  NRA's  need  for  liaison  with  local  populations  while  conducting 
guerrilla  war.  More  specifically,  it  is  possible  to  place  the  RCs  in  league  with 
many  other  similar  institutional  experiments  in  Africa.^  Lacking  the 

8Comparable  examples  to  the  RC  system  in  sub-Saharan  Africa,  listed  in 
chronological  order  of  appearance  include:  the  "ten  cell"  system  of  the 
Tanzanian  political  party  Chama  Cha  Mcrpinduzi ; the  circulos,  and  Grupos 
Dinamizadores  (Dynamizing  Groups)  and  local  assemblies  of  FRELIMO  in 
Mozambique;  the  fokonolona  of  Madagascar;  the  peasant  associations'  and 
Kebeles  of  Ethiopia;  the  Provisional  Defense  Committees  of  Ghana;  and  the 
Comites  pour  la  defense  de  la  Revolution  (Committees  for  the  Defense  of  the 
Revolution)  of  Burkina  Faso.  In  northern  Africa  the  Libyan  system  of 
'people’s  committees'  is  also  strikingly  similar  in  form  to  the  Resistance 
Council  system  (Christman,  1988,  p.  51-54).  On  other  continents  the  Indian 
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traditions  and  infrastructure  that  facilitate  stable  politics  in  other  places, 
African  governments  have  often  returned  to  the  village  unit;  to  politics  based 
on  'face  to  face'  interaction  to  serve  as  the  foundation  for  political 
organization.  Maureen  Covell  captures  the  spirit  behind  these  institutional 
experiments;  The  dream  of  a self-taxing  self-policing  community— that  is  one 
that  would  combine  maximum  responsiveness  to  state  needs  with  minimum 
demands  on  its  resources— is  an  old  one"  (1987,  p.  88).  In  many  ways  the  RC 
system  fits  a pattern  of  common  sense'  solutions  to  problems  of  political 
a88regati°n  an<f  communication  in  Africa.  African  governments  have 
struggled  to  achieve  authority  in  the  face  of  highly  plural  societies  within 
states  that  lack  national  traditions.  In  this  environment,  the  logic  of 
administrative  decentralization  and  political  devolution  presents  a possible 
democratic'  solution  to  problems  associated  with  nation  building.  That  is,  by 
basing  politics  on  extremely  small  units,  it  is,  in  theory,  possible  to  allow 
limited  democracy,  while  enhancing  the  potential  for  grassroots  participation 
in  programs  of  social,  economic  and  political  development. 

But  aside  from  general  concerns  for  institutional  design  in  Africa,  there 
are  at  least  two  specific  examples  of  structures  highly  similar  to  the  RC  system 
that  Museveni  himself  witnessed  in  operation  prior  to  the  formation  of  the 
NRM.  The  first  of  these  examples  is  found  in  the  framework  of  the 
Tanzanian  Chama  Cha  Mapinduzi  (CCM)  (The  Party  of  the  Revolution, 


experience  with  the  panchayats  suggests  devolution  similar  to  that  found  in 
the  other  African  examples.  The  "panchayat  raj"  (rule  by  council)  is  a 
constitutionally  recognized  system  of  local  self-government  in  India  and 
Nepal  (Freed,  1987,  p.  7).  Details  of  the  system,  the  size  of  the  committees,  and 
their  length  of  term  vary  from  state  to  state  in  India,  but  the  common  model 
is  reminiscent  of  RC  structure.  Panchayats  generally  consist  of  three  tiers, 
with  direct  elections  at  the  bottom  level  only.  Based  on  elements  of  ancient 
caste  government,  and  revived  in  more  democratic  form  by  the  British  in  the 
late  1880s,  the  panchayats  were  instituted  in  their  present  form  in  the  early 
1960s  (Freed,  1987). 
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which  has  been  the  dominant  political  organization  in  Tanzanian  history), 
with  its  ten  cell"  system. 9 The  'cell',  or  a grouping  of  ten  houses,  is  the  basic 
organ  of  the  CCM.  Occupants  of  the  cell  elect  a chairman  to  act  as  spokesman 
for  party  interests.  All  cell  leaders  are  then  eligible  to  vote  at  the  branch, 
which  is  the  next  highest  level  of  the  CCM.  In  turn  the  branches  represent 
their  populations  at  the  District  level,  and  the  system  continues  to  Regional 
and  National  levels  (Tordoff,  1967,  p.  238).  The  pyramid  form  and  indirect 
representation  that  characterize  the  ten  cell  system  bears  a striking 
resemblance  to  the  Ugandan  RCs,  and  clearly,  Museveni,  and  many  other 
NRM  insiders  were  exposed  to  this  CCM  structure  throughout  decade  of  the 
1970  s when  Museveni,  and  many  other  Ugandans  lived  in  Tanzania  in  exile 
from  the  regime  of  Idi  Amin.  During  this  period,  the  leadership  of  Julius 
Nyerere  and  the  ambitious  grassroots  change  program  of  Ujaama  placed 
Tanzania  at  the  forefront  of  progressive  politics  in  Africa.  Undoubtedly  the 
long  years  of  Tanzanian  exile  were  important  for  the  formation  of  the 
political  ideology  of  the  Ugandan  progressives.  Further,  it  is  clear  that  the 
CCM's  long  history  of  single  party  rule  and  the  'controlled  inclusion’  that 
marks  the  organization  of  the  CCM  is  mirrored  in  the  movement'  politics  of 
the  NRM  and  the  RC  system. 

In  fact,  the  ten  cell  system  was  imported  to  Uganda  before  the  creation 
of  the  NRM  in  the  form  of  mayumba  kumi,  (Swahili;  literally,  'ten  houses’) 
during  the  interim  between  the  fall  of  Amin  in  1978  and  the  December  1980 
election  that  returned  Milton  Obote  and  the  Uganda  People  Congress  to 
power.  In  addition,  following  the  1980  elections  the  Obote  II  government 

9Qiama  Cha  Mapinduzi  (CCM)  was  formed  in  1977  through  the  merger  of 
the  Tanganyika  African  National  Union  (TANU)  and  the  Afro-Shirazi  Party 
of  Zanzibar.  The  Ten  Cell  system  was  formed  in  TANU  but  continues  as  part 
of  the  CCM. 
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continued  the  mayumba  kumi  experiment  in  Uganda.  Some  observers  have 
credited  mayumba  kumi  as  the  genesis  of  the  RCs  (Olaka-Onyango,  1989; 
Makara,  1993).  Others  contend  that  RCs  are  not  comparable  to  mayumba 
k u m i,  since  mayumba  kumi  was  instituted  in  Uganda  primarily  as  a support 
to  government,  with  no  powers  or  duties  to  check  state  power  (Mamdani, 
1993,  p.  33;  Ddungu,  1994,  p.  8).  But  whatever  the  precise  relation  between  the 
example  of  the  mayumba  kumi  and  the  RCs,  it  is  clear  that  the  general  form 
of  the  RC  system  was  not  entirely  novel  to  Ugandans  when  it  was  introduced 
by  the  NRM. 

The  second  example  of  grassroots  democracy  with  clear  links  to  Uganda 
comes  from  Mozambique  where  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Mozambique 
(FRELIMO),  employed  a system  similar  to  the  RCs  in  their  war  against 
Portuguese  colonialists  in  the  late  1960's  and  early  1970’s.  This  example  is 
particularly  salient  because  of  the  war  environment;  both  FRELIMO  and  the 
NRM  fought  guerrilla  wars  that  could  not  have  been  executed  without  the 
participation  and  organization  of  a peasant  population,  and  both  groups  used 
systems  of  local  councils  for  military-civilian  liaison.  By  1968,  following  four 
years  of  armed  struggle,  FRELIMO  claimed  to  control  roughly  a quarter  of 
Mozambique.  In  these  liberated  zones  a system  of  local  government  evolved 
based  on  direct  elections  of  village  committees  called  circulos , with 
subsequent  layers  of  indirect  representation  to  district  and  provincial  levels. 
The  higher  levels  of  this  system  had  close  ties  to  the  central  FRELIMO 
organization  (Isaacman,  1983,  p.  211,  note  no.  36).  Although  it  is  probably 
wishful  thinking  that  the  liberated  zones  enjoyed  the  "perfect  participatory 
democracy"  that  was  touted  in  some  propaganda  literature,  it  does  appear  that 
as  a practical  matter  having  to  do  with  the  lack  of  political  cadres  and 
resources,  FRELIMO  allowed  considerable  local  autonomy  to  large  areas  of 
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liberated  regions  (Ottaway,  1988,  p.  213).  Of  especial  significance  is  the  fact  that 
Museveni  visited  the  FRELIMO  controlled  areas  of  Mozambique  in  1968 
when  he  was  24  years  old  and  a student  at  Dar  es  Salaam  University. 

Through  his  contact  with  the  FRELIMO  inspired  circulos,  Museveni  was 
exposed  to  a populist  politics  in  the  context  of  a guerrilla  war,  an  example  that 
finds  a direct  parallel  to  the  experience  of  the  NRM  in  the  early  1980s. 

The  NRM  leadership's  contact  with  the  CCM’s  cell  system  and 
FRELIMO’s  popular  organizations  make  clear  that  the  NRM  was  not 
operating  in  an  intellectual  vacuum  when  it  set  up  the  RC  system.  But  it  is 
also  clear  from  subsequent  political  publicity  and  rhetoric  that  the  NRM  is  not 
interested  in  linking  the  RCs  to  these  examples.  The  reasons  for  the  NRM’s 
insistence  that  the  RCs  were  home  grown'  in  Uganda  can  be  explained  with 
the  tenets  of  nationalism,  that  is  that  the  NRM  sees  the  RCs  as  a success  and  it 
wants  to  claim  credit  for  itself,  and  for  all  the  Ugandans  that  are  involved  in 
the  system.  The  NRM  does  not  want  the  people  to  think  of  the  RCs  as  an 
import  from  Tanzania,  Mozambique,  or  any  other  country,  nor  does  the 
NRM  want  to  be  seen  as  having  been  influenced  by  foreigners.  In  this  light 
the  RCs  are  a homegrown  success  story,  and  a basis  for  national  pride. 
Certainly  there  is  a great  deal  of  truth  in  this  nationalistic  logic.  The  Ugandan 
RCs,  although  similar  to  systems  in  many  other  countries,  are  also  very 
clearly  the  product  of  a specific  time  and  place  in  Uganda. 

But  the  NRM's  reluctance  to  acknowledge  the  RC's  similarity  in  form 
and  function  to  other  systems  in  Tanzania,  Libya,  Ethiopia,  Mozambique, 
Ghana  and  Burkina  Faso  is  probably  best  explained  by  an  apparent  need 
within  the  NRM  to  distance  itself  from  the  often  radical-socialist  philosophy 
associated  with  the  RC  system's  sisters.  One  of  the  initial  criticisms  of  the  RC 
system  was  that  it  was  inspired  by  'communist'  ideology,  and  that  they  were 
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part  of  a plan  for  a socialist-totalitarian  government  in  Uganda.  And  indeed, 
it  was  difficult  for  the  NRM  to  deny  the  potential  for  the  RCs  to  become  an 
intrusive  mechanism  of  social  control.  10  The  security  functions  of  the  RCs, 
especially  the  requirement  that  all  visitors  to  an  RC  1 be  reported  to  the  RC's 
Chairman  or  the  Secretary  for  Security  seemed  to  point  directly  at  the 
potential  for  the  RCs  to  become  an  intelligence  arm  of  the  NRM  government. 
Many  people,  especially  those  among  the  political  elite,  resented  these  RC 
activities  as  affronts  to  personal  liberties  and  freedom  of  movement.  As 
subsequent  sections  of  this  chapter  will  show,  the  NRM  leadership  did  not 
pursue  either  of  the  extreme  potentials  latent  in  the  RC  system;  the  RCs  did 
not  become  a means  for  totalitarian  control,  nor  did  they  become  powerful 
forums  of  populist  democracy.  But  the  potential  for  the  RC  system  to  become 
a mechanism  for  control  has  not  been  lost  on  the  NRM's  critics,  so  that,  from 
the  NRM's  point  of  view,  acknowledging  the  RC's  similarity  to  radical 
political  systems  could  only  add  fire  to  the  arguments  of  the  system's  critics. 


1 °At  least  since  the  days  of  the  Uganda  People’s  Movement,  a political  party 
founded  by  Museveni  in  1980,  the  NRM  has  had  been  associated  with  socialist 
philosophy.  The  left-leaning  ideology  of  the  UPM  meshed  well  with  the  grass 
roots  political  organization  of  the  RCs.  And  indeed  the  struggle  of  the  NRM 
against  the  Obote  II  government  can  be  vaguely  described  in  the  terms  of  a 
Maoist  social  revolution.  In  this  sense,  the  Obote  II  government  represents 
the  remnants  of  failed  bourgeois  imperialism,  and  the  NRM  represents  a 
peasant  based  socialist  future.  Political  opponents  of  the  NRM  did  not  have 
to  reach  far  to  label  the  NRM  as  a radical  organization.  The  critics  had  only  to 
graft  Museveni's  previous  political  proclivities  onto  the  all  inclusive  RC 
system  to  create  a communist  bogeyman  out  of  the  NRM.  In  addition,  right 
wing  critics  could  point  to  the  well  known  NRM-Libyan  connection  to  feed 
their  claims.  See  chapter  six  for  more  detailed  treatment  of  NRM's  socialist 
credentials. 
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Resistance  Councils:  History  and  Origins  in  Uganda 

The  history  of  Resistance  Councils  in  Uganda  falls  into  two  distinct 
time  periods.  The  first  from  1981-1986,  that  is,  before  the  NRM  acquired  state 
power  in  January  1986,  and  the  second,  from  1986  to  the  present,  the  period  of 
the  NRM  in  power.  In  the  first  period  RCs  were  formed  in  central,  western 
and  southern  areas  of  Uganda  in  the  context  of  the  guerrilla  war  fought  by  the 
NRA  against  the  Obote  II,  and  the  Okello-Lutwa  regimes.  There  is  little 
critical-analytical  work  on  the  RCs  in  this  period,  nor  are  there  detailed 
descriptions  of  the  RCs  operations  during  the  war  years.  The  original  RCs 
appear  to  have  been  formed  in  an  ad  hoc  fashion  depending  on  the  fortunes 
of  the  war.  In  the  second  period  however,  the  RCs  became  an  essential  part  of 
the  NRM  government  defined  by  three  major  pieces  of  legislation  as  well  as  a 
wealth  of  public  comment. 

Resistance  Councils:  1981-1986 

As  outlined  in  the  previous  section  concerning  the  theoretical  origins 
of  the  RCs,  there  is  no  direct  evidence  that  the  RC  system  was  part  of  any 
detailed  ideological  or  strategic  blueprint  existing  prior  to  the  armed  struggle 
that  brought  the  NRM  to  power.  But  before  proceeding  to  a more  detailed 
description  of  the  pre-1986  RCs,  it  will  be  useful  to  point  out  two  of  the  most 
authoritative  NRM  sources  concerning  the  RCs  formative  period.  The  first 
refers  to  the  Ten  Point  Program'  (TPP)  which  is  a document  written  by  the 
NRM  leadership  during  the  guerrilla  war  that  outlines  the  general  political 
program  of  the  NRM  (Museveni,  1985).  The  first  point  of  the  TPP  deals  with 
democracy.  The  TPP  defines  democracy  in  tripartite  form  including, 
"parliamentary  democracy,  popular  democracy  and  a decent  level  of  living  for 
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every  Ugandan”  (Museveni,  1985,  p.  50).  The  TPP  does  not  name  the  RCs  per 
se,  but  alludes  to  "peoples  committees"  as  the  means  to  achieve  ’’popular 
democracy.”  These  people's  committees  are  described  in  the  TPP  in  a general 
fashion  that  suggests  the  form  and  functions  of  the  RC  system  in  the  post- 
1986  period,  and  which  roughly  parallels  descriptions  of  the  RCs  during  the 
bush  war.  In  the  words  of  the  TPP: 

The  committees  could  deal  with  law-breakers  in  cooperation  with 
the  chiefs  and  police,  take  part  in  discussing  local  development 
projects  with  government  officials,  but,  above  all,  they  would  be 
political  forums  to  discuss  relevant  issues  concerning  the  whole 
country  and  act  as  forums  against  the  corruption  and  misuse  of 
office  by  the  chief  government  officials-  medical  and  veterinary, 
market  officers,  headmasters,  police  men,  soldiers  etc.  They  would 
be  a channel  of  communication  between  the  top  and  the  bottom 
(Museveni,  1985,  p.  50-51). 

A more  detailed  description  of  the  formation  of  the  RCs  comes  from  a 
1991  interview  conducted  with  Eria  Kategya,  the  man  generally  acknowledged 
to  be,  following  President  Museveni,  the  NRM’s  number  two  political 
authority.  In  the  following  piece  Kategya  responds  to  a question  about  the 
possibility  of  the  Libyan  peoples  committees'  being  the  example  on  which 
the  RC  system  was  based.  Of  interest  is  the  fact  that  Kategya  flatly  denies  the 
Libyan  connection.  Regardless  of  its  degree  of  truth,  this  denial  is 
undoubtedly  part  of  a larger  effort  on  behalf  of  the  NRM  to  disassociate  itself 
from  radical  or  socialist  politics.  Also  of  interest  is  the  degree  of  detail  he 
imparts  in  terms  of  the  face-to-face  politics  that  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
original  RCs.  Kategya: 

Definitely  RCs  are  not  an  import  from  Libya.  These  RCs  were  bom 
out  of  necessity  to  survive  during  the  struggle.  When  we  started, 
we  used  to  go  and  approach  influential  people  in  the  village  and 
convince  them  about  our  struggle,  convince  them  of  our  strength 
and  that  although  the  enemy  looked  very  strong,  we  could 
transform  that  because  of  our  cause.  This  went  on  from  1981  to 
mid  1982,  just  contacting  individuals. 
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In  the  course  of  this,  there  was  a problem  that  if  you  picked  a 
wrong  person  in  the  village  that  would  be  the  image  of  the 
Movement.  Secondly,  if  the  man  you  picked  on  was  not  behaving 
well  in  the  village,  it  would  reflect  badly  on  the  Movement.  That  is 
when  we  decided  that  the  leadership  in  these  villages  should  be 
elected.  In  any  case  we  were  struggling  for  democracy. 

These  committees  also  became  necessary  as  we  developed, 
supplying  us  with  information,  recruits,  food,  and  intelligence. 

This  question  of  Libya  is  irrelevant.  No  one  of  us  had  ever  been  to 
Libya,  we  found  that  they  were  doing  the  same  thing. 

The  RCs  are  logical,  natural.  You  cannot  talk  of  people  having 
power  to  decide  their  fate  with  out  constant  organizations  (New 
Vision,  Oct.  9, 1991  p.  4). 

According  to  Kategya,  democracy  was  a part  of  the  RC  system  out  of 
necessity,  and  not  a part  of  a predesigned  philosophy  of  grassroots  politics. 
And  although  there  is  certainly  the  danger  of  extracting  too  much  meaning 
from  a single  statement  drawn  from  a newspaper  interview  in  which  the 
interviewee  is  undoubtedly  guided  primarily  by  the  political  concerns  of  1991 
rather  than  concerns  for  historical  accuracy,  we  would  assert  that  the 
quotation  is  indicative  of  the  mix  of  theory  and  praxis  that  defines  the  NRM's 
official  statements  concerning  the  origins  of  the  RC  system. 

Aside  from  the  NRM's  political  statements  concerning  the  origins  of 
the  RC  system,  other  available  sources  emphasize  the  bush  war  environment 
as  the  primary  defining  factor  of  the  original  RCs.  The  NRM  was  a 
clandestine  organization,  which  operated  through  its  military  arm,  the  NRA, 
in  an  area  north  and  west  of  Kampala  that  came  to  be  known  as  the  'Luwero 
Triangle'.  The  NRM  constituted  the  political  leadership,  propaganda  and 
arms  supply  network  for  the  NRA  which  operated  as  a guerrilla  army  from 
early  1981  until  mid-1985.  From  mid-1985  the  NRA  took  on  the  trappings  of  a 
more  conventional  military  force.  Virtually  by  definition,  as  a guerrilla  army, 
the  NRA  was  dependent  on  local  civilian  populations  for  the  basic  elements 
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of  its  survival;  food,  recruits  and  military  intelligence.11  If  the  NRA  was  not 
of  the  people',  it  could  not  exist.  This  close  relationship  from  1981  to  1986 
between  the  NRA,  representing  the  proto  NRM  state,  and  the  RCs, 
representing  the  mass  of  the  population,  lies  at  the  core  of  the  RC  system's 
now  mythic  democratic  legacy. 

The  original  RCs  operated  more  or  less  openly  depending  on  the  local 
security  situation.  The  functions  of  these  prototype  RCs  revolved  principally 
around  the  need  to  support  the  NRA's  military  activities.  Through  the  RC 
system  the  NRA  achieved  liaison  and  coordination  with  civilian  priorities 
and  resources.  The  guerrilla  army  and  the  civilian  population  had  to  be 
integrated  as  closely  as  possible  to  ensure  mutual  protection  from  a common 
enemy.  One  of  the  principle  concerns  was  military  intelligence,  the  RCs 
warning  the  NRA  of  enemy  movements  and  activities,  or  the  NRA  alerting 
the  RCs  of  pending  military  actions.  The  RCs  screened  and  recruited  soldiers, 
both  men  and  women,  for  the  NRA.  The  NRA  also  utilized  the  RCs  as 
forums  for  political  education,  a crucial  aspect  for  the  successful  conduct  of 
the  clandestine  war.  Peasant  populations  had  to  be  educated  concerning  the 
purposes  and  goals  of  the  NRA.  In  addition  the  RCs  catered  for  refugees  from 
disturbed  areas  (Ddungu,  1989,  p.  14).  In  short,  the  formation  of  the  RCs  in 
the  context  of  guerrilla  war  aligned  them  closely  with  military  considerations, 
and  the  RCs  became  an  integral  part  of  the  war  effort. 


nA  FRELIMO  military  command  bulletin  likens  the  relation  of  guerrilla 
fighter  and  peasants  to  the  relation  of  fish  in  water,  "The  people  are  to  the 
guerrillas  as  water  is  to  fish.  Out  of  the  water  a fish  cannot  live.  Without  the 
people,  that  is  to  say,  without  the  support  of  the  people,  the  guerrillas  cannot 
survive"  (Isaacman,  1983,  p.  89). 
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But  despite  their  genesis  in  civil-military  coordination,  the  RCs  also 
assumed  other  roles  typically  assigned  to  government.  Per  Tideman 
summarizes  the  dual  nature  of  the  RCs  development  during  the  war  period; 

The  basic  features  of  the  RCs  evolved  during  the  war.  The 
established  RCs  and  committees  functioned  partly  as  support 
organizations  for  the  NRA  and  partly  as  the  government  and 
administration  of  the  liberated  areas  as  no  government  staff,  chiefs, 
police  etc.  were  there  to  maintain  law  and  order,  settle  disputes, 
collect  taxes  etc.  (1992,  p.  7-8). 

As  Tideman  suggests,  aside  from  military  concerns  the  RCs  became  the 
government  in  areas  controlled  by  the  NRA.  Expedit  Ddungu  points  out  that 
the  initial  RCs  were  more  than  a mere  administrative-military  authority  as 
they  became  forums  for  general  discussions  which  upheld  the  rights  of  the 
civilian  population.  Ddungu  reports  that  in  Nakaseke  subcounty  RC  leaders 
had  been  elected  three  times  by  1986,  and  that  the  recall  of  elected  officials  was 
common  (1989,  p.  14-15).  RCs  established  people's  courts  to  handle  local 
disputes  and  RCs  served  as  a forum  for  criticizing  the  behavior  of  individual 
NRA  soldiers.  In  addition  RCs  were  involved  in  local  self-help  development 
projects.  In  Ddungus  words;  Through  the  RCs  people  reviewed  their 
conditions;  or  even  criticized  the  misbehavior  of  some  NRA  soldiers;  or  used 
them  as  people's  courts  to  judge  local  cases’’  (1989,  p.  13-19).  Michael  Twaddle 
also  underlines  the  democratic  nature  of  the  original  RCs.  Twaddle;  "...as  the 
guerrilla  struggle  itself  developed,  NRA  activities  also  clearly  became 
increasingly  enamored  of  local  RCs  as  democratic  institutions"  (emphasis  in 
the  original),  (1988,  p.  318).  12  According  to  Twaddle  the  populist  philosophy 
of  the  RC  system  became  a means  of  countering  local  elites,  presumably  chiefs 


12See  also  Barya  and  Olaka-Onyango  for  confirmation  of  the  RC’s  democratic 
and  participatory  structures  in  the  war  years  (Barya  and  Oloka-Onyango,  1994, 
p.  46). 
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or  other  appointed  officials,  who  may  have  remained  loyal  to  the  Obote  II 
regime. 

But  despite  the  trappings  of  administration  and  democracy  of  many  of 
the  original  RCs,  it  is  important  to  underline  the  fact  that  the  evolution  of  the 
RC  system  through  the  pre-1986  period  was  an  ad  hoc  affair.  The  formation 
of  RCs  was  not  predictable  and  varied  greatly  depending  on  the  fortunes  of 
the  military  struggle.  Per  Tideman  (1995)  provides  one  of  the  few  sustained 
efforts  to  describe  the  origins  of  the  RC  system  in  rural  Buganda.  Tideman 
describes  three  periods  which  characterize  the  formation  of  the  original  RCs: 
"the  period  of  early  mobilization  of  RCs  by  the  NRA,  the  consequent  violent 
counterinsurgency  that  makes  the  majority  of  civilians  decide  whom  to  trust, 
and  finally  the  following  bloody  war  leaving  few  civilians  entirely  neutral” 
(1995,  p.  69).  In  the  following  passage  Tideman  provides  an  encapsulated 
history  of  the  guerrilla  war  that  suggests  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  RC  system  in 
the  Luwero  region  in  the  years  from  1981-86. 

First  a few  people  in  the  countryside  were  contacted  who  were 
considered  to  be  supportive  of  the  war  against  Obote.  That  was 
early  in  1981.  The  guerrilla  war  then  starts  to  take  off,  but  collection 
of  food  for  the  guerrillas  and  meetings  take  place  in  secrecy.  The 
Obote  regime  initiates  a violent  counter  insurgency.  The  UNLA 
[Uganda  National  Liberation  Army]13  soldiers  alienate  the 
peasantry  totally  and  more  and  more  people  start  to  support  the 
NRA.  The  NRA  continues  to  mobilize  and  the  Resistance 
Councils  are  formed.  In  1982  the  Luwero  Triangle  is  out  of 
government  control  and  the  elected  Resistance  Councils  and  the 
NRA  are  the  only  forms  of  government— the  Luwero  Triangle  is 
temporarily  a liberated  area.  This  is  the  period  of  large  political 
meetings.  Most  of  the  government  army  is  in  1983  sent  to  Luwero 
and  the  pressure  upon  the  NRA  makes  them  decide  to  withdraw 
up  north  to  Singo.  Large  parts  of  the  peasantry— perhaps  the 
majority—  of  the  core  war  zone  in  Luwero  are  evacuated  as  well  by 


13The  Uganda  National  Liberation  Army  (UNLA)  received  its  name  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  'liberated'  Uganda  from  the  forces  of  Idi  Amin  in  1979.  The 
UNLA  remained  in  place  throughout  the  second  Obote  administration. 
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the  NRA.  The  NRA  cannot  manage  to  feed  the  peasants  for  long 
or  protect  them  from  the  government  soldiers  and  after  some 
months  they  are  sent  back  to  their  homes.  Up  to  1985  the  Luwero 
Triangle  remains  heavily  infiltrated  by  the  NRA,  but  the  civilian 
population  is  constantly  on  the  run  from  government  soldiers  or 
kept  in  Red  Cross  Camps.  (1995,  p.  68). 

Evident  in  Tideman's  capsule  history  of  the  war  in  Luwero  is  the  fact  that  the 
original  RCs  operated  in  a very  turbulent  environment,  there  was  never  a 
period  when  they  settled  into  stable  patterns  of  government. 

It  is  also  important  to  point  out  that  the  formation  of  the  pre-1986  RCs 
was  limited  to  the  central,  southern  and  western  areas  of  Uganda.  No  RCs 
were  formed  in  the  north  or  east  prior  to  1986.  The  NRA  did  not  gradually 
assume  control  of  the  whole  of  rural  Uganda  to  slowly  strangle  the  central 
government.  When  the  NRA  entered  Kampala  in  January  1986  it  was  not 
backed  by  a national  support  network  of  RCs.  The  NRM/NRA  war  against 
the  governments  of  Obote  II,  and  the  Okello-Lutwa  regime,  was  a fluid 
contest  in  which  the  NRA/NRM  did  not  maintain  a permanent  base  and  did 
not  establish  a consistent  pattern  of  administration  for  territories  under  its 
control.  Many  of  the  original  RCs  were  crushed  or  forced  underground  by  the 
Obote  government's  military  offensives  in  the  Luwero  district.  These  actions, 
eventually  pushed  the  NRA  out  of  the  Luwero  triangle  towards  the  west, 
where  the  guerrilla  army  was  able  to  establish  new  military  bases,  as  well  as 
form  new  RCs.  The  process  of  RC  formation  in  the  Western  districts  was 
uneven.  In  some  areas  a wholly  new  local  government  was  formed.  In 
others,  NRM  cadres  worked  with  the  existing  administration  to  set  up  RCs. 

To  recapitulate  briefly,  the  description  of  the  RC  before  1986  is  closely 
linked  to  the  progress  of  the  war  between  the  NRA  and  Obote-Okello  regimes. 
The  RCs  were  partners  with  the  NRA  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Lunctions 
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typically  assigned  to  government  were  present  in  the  system,  but  they  took  a 
back  seat  to  the  exigencies  of  the  war  effort. 

Because  of  the  war  environment  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  detailed 
description  of  RC  methods  and  practices  during  this  period.  However,  it  is 
possible  to  highlight  at  least  one  important  aspect  of  the  RCs  in  this  period 
that  helped  to  define  the  RCs  subsequent  to  1986.  This  aspect  concerns  the 
NRM’s  assertion  that  the  RCs  are  a true  grassroots  political  phenomenon. 
Although  there  has  been  much  debate  about  whether  the  RCs  are  essentially  a 
state , or  essentially  a social'  project,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  formation  of 
the  original  RCs  drew  on  considerable  local  (i.e.  social)  support.  In  this  sense 
the  RCs  can  be  thought  of  as  a form  of  true  popular  democracy;  an 
institutional  innovation  that  drew  on  felt  needs  to  create  new  forms  of 
political  expression  and  social  organization  in  reaction  to  an  oppressive  state 
regime.  Spurred  by  the  Ganda  peasantry's  distrust  of  the  UPC  government, 
the  original  RCs  were  able  to  tap  a latent  source  of  political  legitimacy  and 
accountability  present  in  the  ’face-to-face’  politics  of  village  life.  Subsequently 
the  NRM  utilized  the  wartime  RC  s socially  defined  legitimacy  as  the  basis  for 
extrapolating  the  system  to  the  entire  nation.  The  initial  justification  and 
definition  for  the  RCs  since  1986  is  rooted  in  the  war-time  experience  of  the 
system.  The  RC's  war-related  legitimacy  is  also  closely  paralleled  by  the 
NRM’s  own  claims  to  legitimacy  and  accountability  which  are  also  rooted  in  a 
warrior  legacy  of  courage  and  sacrifice. 

Resistance  Councils:  1986-1989 

Beginning  in  1986  the  RC  system  was  officially  introduced  across  the 
whole  of  Uganda.  Save  among  die-hard  supporters  of  the  UPC  and  the  Obote 
II  regime  (Omara-Otunnu,  1991,  p.  43),  by  most  accounts  the  system  was 
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welcomed  with  enthusiasm  by  a majority  of  Ugandans  (Burkey,  1992,  p.  53; 
USAID,  1992,  p.  159;  Barongo,  1990,  p.  34).  There  was  however  considerable 
regional  variation  in  the  system's  inauguration,  the  process  was  smooth 
across  the  south  and  west  of  Uganda  where  many  areas  already  had 
functioning  RCs,  but  it  was  slower  and  more  difficult  in  many  areas  of  the 
north  and  east  where  there  was  (and  remains)  considerable  suspicion  of  the 
NRM. 

The  RC  system  assumed  a high  profile  in  the  early  days  of  the  NRM 
government,  and  the  government  placed  a high  priority  on  the  rapid 
dissemination  of  the  system.  Through  the  spread  of  the  RC  system  the  new 
government  introduced  itself  and  its  program  of  'no-party',  ’movement' 
democracy,  a program  in  which  the  RC  system  figures  prominently  through 
its  representative  functions.  Based  on  the  NRM’s  experience  during  the  bush 
war  the  RC  system  was  the  political  program  of  the  government.  It  was,  after 
all,  through  the  RCs  that  the  NRA  had  reached  out  to  the  mass  of  the  people 
prior  to  1986,  and  the  new  NRM  government  stayed  within  the  boundaries  of 
its  war  time  experience  when  it  decided  to  base  its  claims  to  democracy  on  the 
RC  system.  The  RCs  were  the  principle  tool  used  by  the  new  government  as 
it  set  out  to  eliminate  partisan,  religious  and  ethnic  considerations  from 
Ugandan  politics. 

To  assist  setting  up  the  system  the  government  posted  ’cadres',  to  all 
parts  of  the  country.  These  political  mobilizers  first  task  was  to  organize  RCs, 
their  broader  purpose  was  to  educate  the  people  about  the  goals  of  the  NRM. 
A National  School  of  Political  Education  was  set  up  where  potential  cadres 
were  given  a three  month  course  on  the  fundamentals  of  NRM  politics  and 
the  organization  and  duties  of  the  RCs.  The  initial  spread  of  the  system  was 
successful  as  RCs  were  created  rapidly  across  the  country  in  the  early  days  of 
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the  NRM  government.  However,  it  is  also  evident  that  there  were  many 
problems  and  hiccups  in  the  system  s implementation.  One  issue  that  clearly 
hindered  the  new  system  was  a lack  of  a clear  definition  of  the  system's 
boundaries  and  duties.  The  first  enabling  legislation  for  the  system  was  not 
promulgated  till  August  1987,  and  the  Judicial  Powers  amendment  to  the 
initial  law  did  not  appear  until  January  1988.  Thus,  there  was  at  least  a year  in 
which  RCs  functioned  without  any  legal  definition  of  their  powers  and 
duties.  The  system's  ambiguous  legal  status  throughout  1986  created 
confusion  between  the  RCs  and  the  old  administrative  structure,  as  well  as 
considerable  confusion  at  the  system's  lower  levels  concerning  the  most  basic 
definition  of  the  RC’s  functions. 14 

The  system's  dissemination  and  the  education  program  that 
accompanied  the  system's  installation  were  hampered  by  criticism  from 
politicians  and  academics  who  saw  the  NRM's  program  for  spreading  the  RC 
system  as  a potential  means  of  indoctrinating  the  people  to  the  NRM's 
political  line  (Tideman,  1992,  p.  12).  Despite  the  fact  that  it  is  generally 
acknowledged  among  Ugandan  elites  that  there  is  a need  for  political 
education  among  the  peasant  majority  as  to  the  complexities  of  national 
decision  making,  as  well  as  education  about  the  powers  and  functions  of  the 
RC  system,  there  are  also  pressing  questions  of  exactly  how  to  organize 
political  education,  l^  The  NRM  government  found  that  there  is  a fine  line 

1 4Ingvild  Burkey  reports  that  in  her  observation  of  RC  seminars  conducted  by 
NRM  cadres  in  1991,  there  was  little  interest  among  participants  as  to  the 
philosophy  and  historical  justification  for  the  NRM's  political  program. 
However  she  reports  that  seminar  participants  were  eager  to  hear  the  details 
of  the  RC's  enabling  legislation.  Thus,  four  years  after  its  promulgation, 
many  low  level  RCs  were  unfamiliar  with  the  law  that  governed  their 
activities  (Burkey,  1991,  p.  20). 

1 5ln  Hne  with  similar  observations  by  Burkey,  Edmund  Kalekyezi,  in  a thesis 
written  for  the  University  of  Makerere  Law  Faculty  in  1990  asserted  that  "In 
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to  be  drawn  between  indoctrination  and  education;  the  peasants  might  need 
education,  but  with  whose  curriculum?  In  the  eyes  of  the  NRM's  critics  the 
army  of  cadres  sent  out  into  the  country  to  set  up  the  RC  system  could  also  be 
described  as  political  operatives  bent  on  indoctrinating  and  politicizing  the 
peasants  to  embrace  the  NRM  while  'decampaigning'  old  political  loyalties, 
particularly  the  parties.  Education  programs  about  the  RC  system  were 
hampered  by  the  suspicions  of  the  NRM's  political  opponents.  If  the 
government  had  instituted  a truly  thorough  program  of  political  education 
including  information  about  the  RC  system  the  system  might  have  more 
fully  realized  its  democratic  potential,  but  at  the  cost  of  further  alienating  the 
government's  elite  opponents.  Thus  there  was  considerable  political  pressure 
to  de-emphasize  the  NRM's  original  program  of  political  education, 
including  education  about  the  RC  system. 

There  were  also  problems  with  the  cadre  system  itself.  With  little 
training,  low  pay  and  virtually  no  operational  resources  the  cadres  were  often 
unable  to  accomplish  their  goals.  Many  of  the  original  cadres  were  simply 
school  leavers  who  had  no  strong  commitment  to  the  NRM  but  who  saw  the 
cadre  program  as  a way  to  gain  an  employment  foothold  in  the  new 
government.  Ineffective  cadres  meant  that  peasants  remained  ignorant  of  the 
NRM  s nationalist  and  nonsectarian  program,  as  well  as  ignorant  of  the  RCs 
legal  rights  and  responsibilities.  Problems  with  the  cadres  along  with 
questions  about  the  intent  of  the  NRM's  program  of  political  education  led  to 
a screening  of  all  cadres  by  the  NRM  secretariat  in  1990.  This  screening 
resulted  in  the  dismissal  of  three  quarters  of  the  original  cadres  and  the  re- 
posting of  cadres  from  the  countryside  to  the  district  headquarters  where  their 

most  areas  the  people  do  not  understand  that  the  committee  members  are 
responsible  to  them  and  may  be  recalled  from  office"  (Kalekyezi,  1990,  p.  87). 
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duties  became  more  administrative  than  political  (Burkey,  1991,  p.  19-20). 
Burkey  contends  that  by  1991  "political  mobilization  in  the  countryside  had 
been  all  but  abandoned  by  the  NRM.  The  few  remaining  cadres  [had]  little  or 
no  impact  on  political  consciousness  in  rural  areas,  among  the  unorganized 
peasants  who  make  up  four-fifths  of  the  population”  (1991,  p.  20). 

Despite  logistical  and  educational  problems,  as  well  as  political 
criticisms,  the  initial  push  to  establish  the  RCs  nationwide  must  be 
considered  a successful  operation.  It  is  no  mean  feat  that  the  new  NRM 
government  was  able  to  bring  RCs  to  the  whole  nation  in  its  first  two  years. 
Certainly  the  RCs  of  1987  and  1988  could  still  be  described  as  a kind  of 
experiment  in  government,  but  they  were  put  in  place.  Similar  to  the  legacy 
of  the  war-time  RCs,  the  success  of  the  post  1986  RCs  suggests  that  the  RCs 
touched,  and  at  least  partially  answered,  a set  of  political  demands  from  the 
masses.  If  the  RC  system  was,  as  claimed  by  many  critics,  simply  a means  for 
the  NRM  to  gather  political  and  military  intelligence  while  distorting 
genuine  politics  with  leftist  indoctrination,  then  it  is  unlikely  that  the  system 
would  have  expanded  as  rapidly  as  it  did.  The  RCs  offered  local  people  a 
significant  amount  of  control  over  certain  issues,  notably  in  the  areas  of 
security  and  local  dispute  settlement.  Further,  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  power  over  these  issues  of  local  concern  were  granted  at  a time  when  the 
central  government  had  largely  ceased  to  function.  The  NRM  government 
granted  rural  peoples  significant  powers  of  self  rule  at  a juncture  when 
people’s  expectation  of  government  were  at  low  ebb.  People  saw  the  utility  of 
the  RCs  to  help  put  their  lives  back  in  order  after  years  of  decay  in  the  realm 
of  governance.  Even  if  RC  officials  were  not  paid,  and  even  if  the  system  did 
not  offer  other  traditional  perquisites  of  government,  people  were  willing  to 
volunteer  and  accept  responsibility  to  escape  the  chaos  of  previous  regimes. 
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With  regard  to  resources  however,  it  is  also  important  to  point  out  that  the 
early  RCs  were  instrumental  in  delivering  certain  commodities  such  as  sugar 
and  paraffin,  items  which  were  scarce  in  the  war  ravaged  Uganda  of  1986  and 
1987.  The  distribution  of  commodities  was  seen  as  an  important  issue  and 
undoubtedly  the  program  of  commodity  distribution  facilitated  the  expansion 
of  the  system  (Tideman,  1995,  p 94). 16 

Throughout  the  first  years  of  the  NRM  government  it  is  possible  to 
describe  to  the  RCs  as  a success  story,  albeit  with  qualifications  for  regional 
variation.  In  a difficult  implementation  environment  the  RC  system  reached 
the  far  corners  of  Uganda,  and  was  greeted  with  enthusiasm  by  many 
Ugandans.  Although  the  system's  powers  and  responsibilities  were  often 
misunderstood,  there  was  enough  popular  energy  in  the  RCs  to  support  the 
assumption  that  the  RCs  were  capable  taking  on  the  full  range  of 
responsibilities  suggested  by  the  1987  Statute.  However  with  time,  and  the 
growing  realization  that  the  RC  committee  positions  were  unlikely  to  be 
remunerated,  enthusiasm  for  the  system  declined. 

A significant  decrease  in  the  authority  of  the  low  level  RCs  occurred  in 
1989  when  distribution  of  essential  commodities  through  the  system  was 
halted.  Also  in  1989,  the  NRM  clarified  its  position  with  regard  to  the 
potential  power  of  the  RC’s  populist  democracy,  making  clear  the  fact  that  the 
RC  system  would  not  control  the  Ugandan  state.  In  1989  national  elections 
were  held  through  the  RC  system  that  greatly  expanded  the  NRC.  In  a sense, 
these  elections  were  the  high  water  mark  of  the  system's  influence  at  the 


16Per  Tideman  reports  that  RC  committee  members  complained  that  they  lost 
the  respect  of  the  council  members  when  responsibility  for  commodity 
distribution  was  withdrawn  from  RCs  (1992,  p.  9).  In  our  research  also,  many 
people  referred  to  the  distribution  of  commodities  as  an  important  aspect  of 
the  initial  enthusiasm  for  the  system. 
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level  of  the  state  as  202  representatives  were  elected  to  the  NRC  through  the 
RC  system.17  The  elections  were  also  notable  for  their  success  in  terms  of 
fairness  and  level  of  participation  (Kasfir,  1992).  However,  the  government's 
reservation  of  powers  of  appointment  to  the  NRC  along  with  subtle 
manipulations  of  the  electoral  procedures  as  well  as  the  creation  of  the 
National  Executive  Committee  all  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  NRM  had  no 
intention  of  allowing  the  RC  system  sovereignty  in  Uganda.  In  addition,  one 
of  the  first  actions  of  the  newly  formed  NRC  was  to  extend  the  mandate  of  the 
NRM  government,  as  well  as  its  own  term  of  office  beyond  the  statutory  three 
year  term  of  office  accorded  other  RC  positions.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
many  elite  observers,  especially  among  political  party  supporters,  the  events 
of  1989  were  a watershed  concerning  the  NRM's  intentions  for  the  RC  system. 
Post  1989,  it  became  clear  that  the  RC  system  would  be,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  restricted  to  district  and  lower  levels  of  politics.  Thus,  much  of  the 
populist  energy  that  had  been  directed  through  the  RC  system  in  hope  of 
reaching  or  influencing  the  state  was,  by  1989,  either  absorbed  into  the  NRM 
ruling  hierarchy,  or  directed  into  the  growing  body  of  NRM  critics.  In 
addition,  the  system  shed  much  of  its  attraction  for  lower  level  officials  who 
had  previously  seen  the  system  as  a possible  road  to  government 
employment  (see  chapter  six  for  a more  detailed  discussion  of  the  political 
impact  of  the  events  of  1989). 


17 As  detailed  by  Burkey:  in  1991  the  NRC  had  270  members,  202  of  which 
were  elected,  the  remaining  68  members  are  appointed  by  the  government 
and  the  army.  Of  the  202  elected  members,  149  were  elected  by  RC  3 councils, 
19  were  chosen  by  RC  2 committees  in  the  city  of  Kampala,  and  one  woman's 
representative  was  selected  by  each  of  the  34  RC  5 district  councils  that  existed 
at  the  time  of  the  election.  (Five  new  districts  were  subsequently  created.)  Of 
the  68  non-elected  members,  38  are  the  'so  called’  historical  members  who 
formed  the  original  NRC  during  the  war  period,  20  are  presidential  nominees 
and  10  are  selected  by  the  NRA  Council  (1991,  p.  9). 
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Resistance  Councils:  1990-1995 

By  the  end  of  1989,  the  system,  along  with  the  NRM,  had  passed 
through  its  'honeymoon'  period.  The  populist  theory  and  enthusiasm  for 
change  that  accompanied  the  NRM’s  initial  years  was  encoded  in  the  RCs, 
and  predictably,  this  enthusiasm  waned  over  time.  For  some  authors  the 
people’s  loss  of  faith  or  disillusionment  with  the  system  represented  a serious 
threat  to  the  system's  survival,  but  it  is  also  possible  to  read  this  diminution 
of  popular  enthusiasm  for  the  RCs  as  the  beginning  of  the  system's  mature 
phase.  After  four  years  of  experience  with  the  NRM  and  the  RCs  a realistic 
definition  of  the  system  was  beginning  to  take  form,  so  that,  roughly  by  1990 
the  system  had  taken  on  the  characteristics  which  continue  to  define  it 
through  the  mid-1990s.  In  the  following  paragraphs  we  will  summarize 
current  expert  appraisal  and  conventional  wisdom  concerning  the  status  of 
the  system.18  In  large  part  this  summary  reads  as  a list  of  the  system's 
failures  and  limitations  as  compiled  by  a host  of  authors.19  But  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  the  ideal  of  populist  democracy  that  initially  fueled  the 
spread  of  the  system  was  grafted  onto  a complex  terrain.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  RCs  were  the  political  handmaidens  of  the  NRM  state,  they  could  be  close 
to  the  state,  but  they  could  not  threaten  the  NRM's  sovereignty.  Further,  the 
RCs  were  most  prominent  in  the  grassroots  politics  of  rural  Uganda,  an 
economically  poor,  and  hitherto  essentially  powerless  political  arena.  Given 
their  working  environment,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  system  encountered 
many  problems  and  fell  far  short  of  its  original  populist  ideals. 

18This  discussion  is  intended  as  a summary  only,  further  insights  of  the 
performance  of  the  RCs  are  included  in  the  interpretation  of  the  survey  data. 

19See  Ddungu  (1989),  Burkey  (1991),  USAID  (1992)  and  Makara  (1993)  for 
similar  evaluations  of  the  problems  and  prospects  of  the  RC  system. 
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One  important  characteristic  of  the  system  was  underlined  in  this 
chapter's  opening  section,  that  is,  that  the  RCs  are  essentially  a local 
phenomenon.  The  system's  influence  at  the  state  level  is  limited  to  the  input 
of  the  NRC,  a body  which  has  not  challenged  the  government  on  critical 
issues,  and  a body  not  noted  for  legislative  initiative.  As  part  of  the 
agreement  between  the  NRC  and  the  government  concerning  the  extension 
of  the  NRM's  original  four  year  mandate  for  an  additional  five  years,  the 
NRC  has  not  been  forced  to  renew  its  electoral  mandate  since  1989.  At  its 
lower  levels  the  system  has  been  able  to  fulfill  at  least  part  of  its  'watchdog' 
role  on  government  through  powers  of  recall,  but  this  power  does  not  extend 
to  the  NRC  since  there  is  no  legal  provision  for  the  recall  of  NRC  members. 

The  system's  ability  to  articulate  political  demands  and  insure  the 
accountability  of  elected  leaders  is  largely  limited  to  the  system's  lower  levels. 
From  our  own  research  it  is  evident  that  at  the  system  effectively  engages  the 
state  s administrative  apparatus  at  district  level  (RC  5),  and  this  trend  appears 
to  be  reinforced  by  recent  moves  to  decentralize  administrative  decision 
making  (see  also  Tideman,  1995,  p.  161).  However,  within  districts,  the  RC  5 
committee  appears  to  be  loosely  linked  to  the  system's  bottom  rungs.  In  the 
course  of  our  research  we  questioned  elites  about  the  system's  sensitivity  to 
lower  level  demands  and  the  modal  response  indicated  that,  while  demands 
were  often  passed  up  the  system,  there  was  little  effective  response  to  those 
demands.  However,  an  important  distinction  must  be  made  with  regard  to 
demands.  In  our  experience  with  the  system,  aside  from  exercising  rights  of 
recall,  which  are  relatively  frequent  and  appear  to  be  effective,  there  are  few 
(if  any)  purely  political,  procedural  or  symbolic  demands  passed  through  the 
system.  On  the  other  hand,  demands  for  physical  resources  through  the 
system  are  relatively  frequent,  and  these  demands  are  rarely  successful.  For 
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instance,  low  level  RCs  might  request  the  use  of  a road  grader  to  assist  with 
the  repair  of  roads,  or  they  might  request  some  inputs  for  the  construction  of 
a school  or  a health  clinic.  Cement  and  corrugated  roofing  sheets  are  the 
most  common  input  requests.  Higher  level  RC  officials  most  often  respond 
to  these  requests  by  saying  that  such  resources  are  not  available.  Upper  level 
RC  officials,  along  with  representatives  of  government  were  also  anxious  to 
deflect  demands  in  the  system  by  pointing  out  that  the  system  was  devised  to 
take  maximum  advantage  of  local  resources.  Upper  level  officials  can  reply  to 
the  lower  level  demands  with  calls  for  self-sufficiency  and  lectures  about  the 
need  to  break  the  circle  of  reliance  on  central  government  or  foreign  funded 
NGOs  for  development  resources.20  These  arguments  are  based  on  the  fact 
that  low  level  RCs  have  the  ability  to  tax  themselves  to  pay  for  development 
initiatives.  In  this  sense  the  system  offers  some  protection  for  government 
from  local  demands  through  the  devolution  of  political  authority. 

In  most  cases  the  system's  lack  of  responsiveness  appears  to  be  linked 
to  resource  poverty,  and  not  to  political  inefficiencies  built  into  the  system.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  in  the  course  of  conducting  our  elite  interview  we 
encountered  little  acrimony  over  the  system’s  lack  of  responsiveness.  In  a 
resource  poor  environment,  expectations  for  the  satisfaction  of  demands  are 
low  across  the  whole  range  of  the  societies'  institutional  base,  so  that  by  and 
large,  the  RC  system  is  not  singled  out  for  its  lack  of  responsiveness. 


20Tideman  (1995)  suggests  that  the  poverty  of  district  and  lower  level 
governments  in  Uganda  have  resulted  in  two  trends,  1)  privatization  and,  2) 
'projectization.  Privatization  refers  to  the  tendency  for  schools  to  depend  on 
subsidies  from  private  groups  such  as  Parent  Teacher  Associations. 
Projectization'  refers  to  the  tendency  for  large  initiatives  to  be  funded  by 
outside  donors  (Tideman,  1995,  p.  149).  Certainly  we  found  these  trends  to  be 
commonplace,  especially  as  low-level  RC  officials  requested  us  to  help  them 
arrange  for  project  funding  through  foreign  NGOs. 
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The  system's  lack  of  physical  resources  is  a common  observation  and 
forms  the  basis  of  the  ’realistic',  or  'mature'  understanding  of  the  system  that 
is  widespread  in  Uganda  today.21  Perhaps  the  most  common  complaint  about 
the  system  comes  from  the  committee  members  themselves  concerning  the 
issue  of  pay.  RC  1 and  RC  2 committee  members  receive  no  official 
allowances.  At  higher  levels  there  are  'sitting'  and  travel  allowances,  but 
higher  level  RC  officials  deride  the  official  monetary  incentives  as  a basis  for 
being  involved  in  the  RCs.  Allowances  are  restricted  to  certain  percentages  of 
the  RC's  budget,  and  officials  complain  that  these  amounts  are  never  enough 
to  adequately  reimburse  committee  members  for  their  expenditures.  None 
the  less,  the  allowances  granted  to  RC  3 and  higher  have  created 
dissatisfaction  with  RC  1 and  RC  2 officials  who  claim  that  although  they  are 
saddled  with  bulk  of  the  day-to-day  work,  they  receive  no  official 
compensation.  Some  of  our  elite  interviews  told  us  that  the  lack  of 
compensation  for  committee  members  has  contributed  to  a decline  of  the 
quality  of  RC  elected  officials.  These  people  suggested  that  in  the  system’s 
early  years  the  best  and  the  brightest  were  elected  to  RC  positions.  Some  of 
these  early  RC  officials  were  apparently  motivated  by  ideological  or  altruistic 
motives,  but  others  were  motivated  by  the  expectation  that  RC  participation 
would  eventually  be  remunerated  in  some  fashion.  With  the  passage  of  time 
and  the  realization  that  RC  posts  were  unlikely  to  receive  pay  talented  and 
ambitious  persons  came  to  shun  the  RCs  as  a waste  of  time.  Among  some 
there  is  a sense  that  the  government  is  not  serious  about  the  RCs  because 
committee  members  are  still  officially  volunteers. 

21In  a review  of  articles  concerning  local  government  in  post-authoritarian 
systems  world-wide,  Jane  Zacek  concludes  that  "local  governments  typically 
suffer  from  under  financing”  (1993,  p.  275).  Thus,  the  financial  problems  of 
the  low  level  RCs  are  hardly  unique. 
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The  lack  of  resources  in  the  system  extends  beyond  the  pay  and 
allowance  issue  to  the  lack  of  an  administrative  framework,  the  technical 
expertise  and  staff,  as  well  as  physical  means  of  transport  and  communication 
that  are  crucial  to  political  initiative  and  effective  exercise  of  power.  Through 
most  of  their  history  the  RCs  have  been  poor  in  comparison  with  the 
ministries  they  are  supposed  to  control.  The  RCs  can  command  but  they  do 
not  have  the  tools  to  make  their  policy  decisions  stick.22  The  resource  issue 
extends  to  more  mundane  questions  about  the  provision  of  office  supplies; 
official  stamps,  paper,  envelopes,  pens  etc.  At  the  system's  lower  levels  the 
provision  of  these  simple  items  is  a real  concern. 

Another  fundamental  criticism  of  the  system  comes  from  some  who 
have  argued  that  the  system's  lack  of  resources  is  exacerbated  the  system's 
complexity.  They  argue  that  there  are  simply  too  many  different  levels  of 
authority  and  too  many  persons  involved  in  the  system  for  it  to  make  good 
use  of  implementation  tools  (USAID,  1992,  p.  161).  This  recalls  previously 
mentioned  problems  of  coordination  between  the  RCs,  government 
ministries  and  the  old  administrative  structure  based  on  a hierarchy  of 
appointed  chiefs.  Indeed,  as  a completely  new  political-administrative 
overlay  the  RC  system  brings  to  the  fore  much  broader  arguments  concerning 
administrative  efficiency  in  Africa.  In  a resource  poor  environment  what  is 
the  optimal  design  for  government?  How  should  politics  and  democracy  be 
combined  with  implementation  where  the  needs  are  great  and  the  resources 

22In  the  words  of  E.  A.  Brett;  "The  RCs  could  expose  but  not  control 
malfeasance,  they  could  make  policy  recommendations  but  not  oblige  officials 
to  carry  them  out"  (1994,  p.  70-71).  This  situation  may  be  changing  with  the 
passage  of  the  1993  Local  Governments  (Resistance  Councils)  Statute  which 
grants  increased  financial  powers  to  the  RC  system,  but  at  the  time  of  this 
writing,  the  RC  system  was  only  beginning  to  experiment  with  its  new 
powers. 
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few?  Although  designed  to  address  these  questions,  the  experience  of  the  RC 
system  has  yet  to  provide  clear-cut  evidence  of  its  ability  to  bring  the  tools  of 
democracy  to  bear  on  the  whole  range  of  the  people's  needs. 

Another  common  complaint  about  the  system  is  that  it  is  corrupt.  In 
and  of  itself  the  accusation  of  corruption  within  the  RC  system  is  hardly 
surprising.  Given  the  poverty  of  the  system  itself  and  the  fact  that  it  works  in 
a socio-economic  milieu  that  is  also  marked  by  poverty,  temptations  to 
corruption  are  numerous.  Undoubtedly  accusations  of  corruption  in  the 
system  are  justified  in  many  cases.  However,  it  is  almost  certainly  true  that 
the  RC  system  is  no  more  corrupt,  and  probably  less  corrupt,  than  former 
system  of  local  government.  In  the  course  of  our  research  RC  officials  readily 
admitted  that  there  was  corruption  in  the  system,  but  they  also  contended 
that  there  was  a great  deal  of  misunderstanding  about  the  definition  of 
corruption.  For  instance,  certain  RC  functions,  such  as  hearing  court  cases,  or 
writing  letters  of  introduction  carry  standard  fees  which  are  designed  to  help 
the  RC  pay  for  stationary  and  incidental  expenditures  of  RC  committee  work. 
According  to  RC  officials,  some  people  interpret  these  fees  as  graft.  Many  RC 
officials  also  told  us  that  they  endeavored  to  tailor  the  fees  to  the  ability  of  the 
citizen  to  pay,  so  that  students  were  charged  lower  rates  for  letters  of 
introduction  than  were  adults,  and  poor  people  were  often  not  charged  for 
services.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the  'fee  for  service'  element  of  the  RC  system 
allows  a great  deal  of  room  for  manipulation  on  behalf  of  the  RC  officials. 
When  we  asked  elites  to  compare  levels  of  corruption  in  the  RC  system  with 
levels  of  corruption  in  the  former  system  of  local  government,  invariably 
they  estimated  that  the  RCs  were,  overall,  less  corrupt  than  the  former 
system.  However,  among  the  poorest  segments  of  the  population, 
resentment  of  RC  fees  (labeled  as  corruption)  was  common. 
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Conventional  wisdom  regarding  the  RC’s  is  also  influenced  by  the 
perception  among  many  partisan  political  forces  that  the  RCs  represent  a 
means  to  curtail  political  freedoms  while  indoctrinating  the  population  with 
NRM  dogma.  Partisan  forces  argue  that  restrictions  on  party  activity  boost  the 
stature  of  the  RCs  by  default.  As  the  only  available  fora  for  political  activity, 
the  RC  system  dominates  local  politics,  and  hence,  colors  people's  perceptions 
about  politics.  Partisan  forces  also  suggest  that  regardless  of  NRM  denials, 
there  is  inevitably  a linkage  between  the  RCs  and  the  NRM  in  the  minds  of 
the  people,  even  if  this  linkage  is  only  based  on  the  fact  that  the  NRM 
introduced  the  RC  system.  Party  politicians  argue  that  the  RCs  are  a kind  of 
ongoing  advertisement  for  the  NRM  and  its  aggressive  antiparty  rhetoric.  In 
addition  there  has  been  criticism  of  the  system's  tendency  to  fuse  executive, 
judicial  and  administrative  functions.  Single  RC  committees  are  charged 
with  making  laws,  arresting  people  and  trying  them,  as  well  as  being 
involved  in  the  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes.  Clearly,  this 
concentration  of  power  in  a single  body  precludes  a system  of  checks  and 
balances  between  specialized  branches  of  government  and  creates  possibilities 
for  the  abuse  of  the  RC  committee's  power.  The  fusion  of  powers  in  RC 
committees  recalls  the  fusion  of  powers  in  the  offices  of  the  chiefs,  who 
formed  the  backbone  of  local  administration  throughout  the  colonial  period 
and  up  to  the  advent  of  the  RC  system  ( Report  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry 
into  the  Local  Government  System,  198 7,  p.  21-22).  Many  have  argued  that 
the  fusion  of  responsibility  granted  the  chiefs  excessive  power.  The  parallel 
between  the  chiefs  and  the  RCs  should  not  be  overstated  since  the  RC 
executive  is  a nine  member  committee  and  not  a single  person  as  was  the 
office  of  the  chief.  Still,  it  is  evident  that  the  lack  of  institutional  checks  and 
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balances  in  the  RC  system  is  a notable  deviation  from  a standard  liberal 
definition  of  a democratic  institution. 

It  is  salient  to  point  out  that  much  of  the  criticism  of  the  system  is 
correlated  with  the  level  at  which  the  criticism  is  focused.  That  is,  the  higher 
the  level  of  analysis  the  more  pertinent  the  criticism  tends  to  be.  At  higher 
levels  the  system's  linkage  functions  deteriorate,  both  in  terms  of  ability  to 
influence  higher  levels  of  government,  as  well  as  losing  its  contact  with 
lower  levels.  Also  at  higher  levels,  the  system's  role  is  complicated  by 
competition  with  other  government  political  and  administrative  entities. 
Virtually  by  definition  of  its  pyramid  structure,  at  the  higher  levels  the 
system  loses  the  strength  of  the  village  mentality  and  the  legitimacy  of  face- 
to-face  politics  upon  which  the  system  is  built.  But  at  lower  levels  we  find 
that  the  RCs  have,  by  and  large,  avoided  partisan  political  battles  while 
demonstrating  their  competence  and  efficiency  with  regard  to  certain  issues. 

The  system's  successes  fall  primarily  in  the  realm  of  two  issue  areas, 
security  and  conflict  resolution.  RCs  are  charged  with  providing  security  in 
their  areas,  in  some  places  this  extends  to  the  formation  of  Local  Defense 
Units  drawn  from  the  local  population,23  or,  in  urban  areas,  hiring  of  private 
guards  who  patrol  the  RCs  after  dark.  The  RC  committee,  especially  the 
secretary  for  security,  becomes  in  effect,  a policeman  easily  accessible  to  local 
residents.  This  security  function  is  extremely  important  to  rural  peoples  who 
seldom  have  direct  access  to  police  protection.  In  addition,  the  recent  political 
history  of  Uganda  has  contributed  to  anarchic  tendencies:  a shattered 
economy;  the  chaos  of  war;  the  breakdown  of  administration;  as  well  as  easy 
access  to  weapons  and  ammunition  among  criminal  elements,  are  all  factors 

23Tideman  describes  LDUs  as  "an  informal  police  force  selected,  supervised 
and  paid  by  the  RCs  but  trained  by  the  army"  (1995,  p.  140). 
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that  have  contributed  to  a deep  sense  of  insecurity  on  behalf  of  the  common 
people.  In  fact  it  is  difficult  to  attribute  credit  for  increased  security  to  the  RC 
system  alone.  In  all  likelihood  the  discipline  and  effectiveness  of  the  NRA 
have  as  much  to  do  with  improvements  in  security  as  has  the  RC  system. 

But,  as  the  analysis  of  these  survey  data  will  show,  the  perceived  contribution 
of  the  RCs  to  peace  and  security  in  rural  areas  is  an  extremely  important  factor 
in  people's  positive  evaluations  of  the  system. 

The  RCs  have  also  empowered  the  people  with  'popular  justice'  by 
making  the  RCs  the  courts  of  original  jurisdiction  for  virtually  all  petty  and 
noncapital  crime  in  Uganda.24  Through  the  RCs  people  have  the  authority 
to  deal  with  local  problems  without  the  necessity  of  involving  the  formal 
judicial  system,  which  in  its  previous  incarnations'  was  by  all  accounts,  one  of 
the  most  corrupt  and  oppressive  features  of  local  government  in  Uganda. 
Under  the  former  justice  system,  most  cases  now  tried  by  RC  courts  would 
have  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  chiefs.  It  is  difficult  to  generalize 
about  the  justice  system  based  on  the  chiefs  because  so  much  depended  on  the 
quality  of  the  local  chiefs.  If  local  chiefs  were  considered  legitimate  by  the 
local  population,  it  is  likely  that  the  local  justice  system  functioned 
effectively.  If  however  the  local  chief  was  corrupt  or  considered  illegitimate 
for  some  reason,  then  local  justice  was  probably  distorted.  By  virtue  of  their 
elective  status  RC  courts  are  closer  to  the  people  than  were  the  appointed 


24  The  concept  of  popular  justice  is  extremely  complex  since,  while  it  appeals 
to  the  notion  that  justice  should  be  dispensed  in  a manner  which  is  accessible 
and  comprehensible  to  the  common  man,  it  also  makes  few  formal 
allowances  for  minority  rights  or  the  fine  points  of  legal  process  (Burkey, 

1991,  p.  46;  Barya  and  Olaka-Onyango,  1994).  In  the  majority  of  cases  popular 
justice  may  be  preferable  to  more  bureaucratic  definitions  of  justice  as  codified 
in  written  law  and  legal  precedent,  but  popular  justice  suffers  in  its 
association  with  vigilantism  and  the  phenomenon  of  mob  rule. 
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chiefs.  For  this  reason,  administration  of  justice  through  the  RCs  is  likely  to 
be  more  legitimate  and  responsive  to  local  needs  than  the  former  system. 

RC  courts  also  assure  that  local  people  will  be  judged  before  their  peers 
in  a setting  where  they  will  understand  the  proceedings,  and  where 
punishment  is  certain  match  community  standards.25  At  higher  levels  in 
the  formal  legal  system  of  justice  administered  by  magistrates,  simple 
peasants  are  often  subjected  to  an  incomprehensible  legal  system  (Tideman, 
1995,  p.  141).  Court  proceedings  are  conducted  in  the  language  of  the 
colonialists,  cluttered  with  formal-legal  jargon  and  rules  of  procedure  that 
bear  no  relation  to  the  peasant's  concept  of  justice.  Under  this  system  lawyers 
can  easily  distort  outcomes  in  favor  of  the  rich  and  educated.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  and  notable  features  of  RC  courts  is  the  fact  that  by  statutory  law, 
lawyers  are  forbidden  from  appearing  before  most  RC  courts. 

In  addition,  the  former  legal  system  was  easily  corrupted  since  it  was 
relatively  easy  to  bribe  a single  judge,  chief  or  a police  official  to  obtain  a given 
decision.  Bribery  of  an  RC  court  is  far  more  difficult  both  because  the  courts 
are  make  up  of  nine  individuals,  and  because  it  is  difficult  to  keep  secrets  in 
intimate  village  settings.  If  an  RC  1 committee  accepts  a bribe,  sooner  or  later, 
someone  in  the  village  will  be  sure  to  find  out  about  the  miscarriage  of 
justice.  Moreover,  in  the  old  judicial  system,  hearings  and  trials  were  often 
conducted  at  subcounty  (RC  3)  headquarters,  venues  that  often  required  time 
consuming  and  expensive  travel.  In  RC  courts  however,  legal  proceedings 

25 As  noted  by  Tideman,  penalties  assessed  by  RC  courts  are  "generally  of  a 
'conciliatory  nature'  (1995,  p.  141).  This  reflects  the  language  of  the  Judicial 
Powers  Statute  (1988)  which  outlines  the  powers  of  RC  courts  to  provide  relief 
in  the  form  of:  "reconciliation;  declaration;  compensation;  restitution;  costs; 
apology;  attachment  and  sale;  and  in  the  case  of  infringement  of  by-laws  may 
impose  a fine  or  any  other  penalty  authorized  by  the  bye-laws"  (section 
seven). 
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always  originate  at  RC  1 level  in  venues  that  are  always  easily  accessible  to 
potential  complainants  and  defendants. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  RC  system's  judicial  powers  have  been  attacked 
by  the  legal  establishment.  Legal  professionals  suggest  that  RC  courts  can 
distort  the  law  through  ignorance  and  lack  of  attention  to  legal  procedure. 

But  it  is  also  probable  that  attacks  on  the  RC's  judicial  powers  from  the  legal 
establishment  are  prompted  by  self-interest  to  preserve  employment 
opportunities,  rather  than  by  concern  for  preservation  of  legal  principle.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  local  conflict  resolution  through  the  RC  courts  is 
probably  the  most  popular  aspect  of  the  system.  Clearly,  dispensing  justice 
through  the  RCs  touches  a strong  chord  of  legitimacy  among  the  common 
people,  and  even  the  legal  community  has  increasingly  accepted  the  fact  that 
RC  courts  have  a role  to  play  in  Uganda's  system  of  justice.  A typical 
summary  statement  concerning  the  popularity  of  RC  judicial  functions  is 
offered  by  John-Jean  Barya  and  J.  Olaka-Onyango,  both  members  of  the 
University  of  Makerere  Law  Faculty: 

There  is  no  doubt  that  RC  Courts  are  popular  and  that  their 
establishment  (even  if  from  above  by  the  state)  is  almost 
universally  welcome...  where  disputes  are  among  peasants  and 
where  the  law  is  not  overly  class-specific,  the  courts  appear  to  be 
proper  avenues  of  the  dispensation  of  popular  justice—  quick,  cheap 
and  easily  understood  (1994,  p.  79). 

The  popularity  of  the  RC  system's  judicial  and  problem  solving 
functions  provides  powerful  evidence  in  support  of  the  system's  institutional 
status.  Students  of  law  point  out  that  the  roots  of  a legitimate  judicial  system 
are  found  at  the  core  of  a society's  values.  What  is  considered  right'  and 
'wrong',  and  the  punishments  or  compensation  meted  out  by  a judicial 
system  are  key  indicators  of  social  values.  As  Lloyd  Fallers  asserts  in  a study 
of  customary  law  among  the  Busoga  people  of  Uganda,  "Whatever  else  law  is 
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about,  it  concerns  the  major  institutionalized  values  of  societies,  the  values  to 
which  people  are  sufficiently  committed  to  be  willing  to  impose  them  upon 
themselves  in  an  authoritative  manner"  (1969,  p.  2).  To  the  degree  that  the 
RC  system  provides  a venue  for  the  expression  of  legal  values  among  rural 
Ugandans,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  RCs  have  become  a valued 
component  of  the  local  normative  structure. 

Of  course,  it  is  also  possible  to  define  the  institutionalization  of  local 
judicial  norms  as  a fragmenting  influence  with  possible  detrimental  effects 
for  achieving  social  equality.  Ugandan  law  could  be  hamstrung  by  the 
institutionalization  of  a plethora  of  ill-defined  indigenous  legal  codes  that 
would  hamper  the  promulgation  of  national  legal  standards.  This  outcome  is 
especially  dangerous  with  regard  to  issues  surrounding  land  tenure.26  Also, 
to  the  degree  that  the  local  norms  protect  existing  power  relationships  they 
may  hinder  social  and  economic  expression  of  the  historically 
disenfranchised . 

But  whatever  the  potential  pitfalls  of  the  RC  judicial  system,  it  appears 
clear  that  judicial  functions  are  among  the  most  popular  of  the  system's 
activities.  Much  of  this  popularity  can  be  interpreted  as  a product  of  the  RC 
system  s success  in  redefining  state-society  boundaries  in  rural  areas.  Justice 
systems  are  among  the  most  important  points  of  contact  between  rural 
peoples  and  government.  The  RCs  security  responsibilities,  coupled  with  the 
RCs  judicial  powers  makes  the  RCs  the  people's  first  line  of  defense  against 
insecurity;  whether  that  insecurity  is  caused  by  thieves  and  brigands,  or  the 

26 As  noted  by  Tideman,  the  potential  for  conflict  between  the  RC  court  system 
and  the  more  formal  legal  system  with  regard  to  control  of  land  tenure  issues 
is  already  evident  as  wealthy,  often  non-resident  land  owners  prefer  to 
present  their  land  tenure  cases  to  the  formal  legal  system,  while  tenant 
farmers  engaged  in  disputes  with  landlords  prefer  to  utilize  RC  courts  (1995, 
p.  143). 
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coercive  powers  of  the  government  in  the  form  of  all-powerful  local  chiefs,  or 
at  the  hands  of  the  army.  Through  the  RC  system  local  peoples  have  been 
able  to  free  themselves  from  some  of  the  most  oppressive  aspects  of  former 
governments.  The  army,  police  and  the  chiefs  can  no  longer  arbitrarily  use 
their  powers  of  arrest  to  intimidate  local  people. 

Perhaps  the  most  astonishing  achievement  of  the  RC  system  has  been 
its  ability  to  empower  local  peoples  in  their  relations  with  the  military.  In  the 
words  of  Sabiti  Makara; 

Most  people  would  agree  that  a fundamental  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  Ugandan  polity  since  1986.  It  is  almost  a miracle  that 
RCs  can  apprehend  an  army  officer  whom  they  find  staying 
illegally  in  their  area  for  questioning.  In  the  past,  the  army  was 
'untouchable'  (1993,  p.  134;  27). 

Local  empowerment  through  RC  security  and  judicial  functions  is  often 
credited  with  being  the  one  truly  revolutionary’  aspect  of  the  NRM 
government.  Evident  in  the  work  of  virtually  all  early  analysts  of  the  system 
is  the  notion  that  the  RCs  had  broken  the  oppressive  state  apparatus  at  the 
village  level  ( Report  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  Local 
Government  System.,  1987;  Mamdani,  1988;  Ddungu,  1989;  Burkey,  1991; 
Tideman,  1995).  Representative  of  these  authors  is  the  following  passage 
from  Ddungu: 

[The  RCs]  promised  to  be  more  radical  than  anything  else  hitherto 
witnessed  in  post  independent  Africa....  The  institution  of  the  RCs 
was  the  first  attempt  to  crack  the  regime  of  dictatorship  introduced 
by  the  colonial  power  into  the  village  society  in  Uganda.  This  was 
the  regime  which  had  created  out  of  the  traditional  chiefship  an 
absolute  institution,  without  any  check  on  balance  from 
countervailing  institutions  (1989,  p.  1). 


27See  also  Tideman  (1995,  p.  139),  for  similar  sentiments  about  the  importance 
of  the  RC's  power  to  control  the  military  as  a principle  support  for  the 
legitimacy  of  the  NRM  as  well  as  the  legitimacy  of  the  RC  system. 
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Certainly  the  lower  level  security  and  judicial  functions  lie  at  the  core 
of  any  description  of  the  RC  system  as  a true  institution.  In  fact  it  often 
appears  that  all  other  RC  functions  have  withered  in  the  face  of  these  two 
issues.  As  Ddungu  remarks  with  regard  to  the  atrophy  of  the  RC’s  legislative, 
policy  making  and  linkage  functions  Most  of  the  RC  meetings  [become] 
problem  solving  gatherings;  such  that  if  there  is  no  case  to  solve,  and  no  big 
official  from  government  who  is  to  visit  the  area,  councils  do  no  meet"  (1994, 
p.  41).28  Security  and  local  problem  solving  are  areas  where  the  RCs  are  in  a 
position  to  make  a real  difference  and  they  have  taken  on  these  functions 
with  considerable  success.  But  even  if  the  RC’s  success  has  been  limited  to 
local  security  and  problem  solving,  this  represents  a significant  victory  for 
rural  peoples  in  their  struggle  to  control  their  lives.  Many  observers  have 
remarked  on  the  system  s ability  to  generate  at  least  a perception  of  the 
possibility  for  local  empowerment  through  participation  in  the  RCs.  Long 
denied  any  official  recognition  outside  of  party-based  representation,  rural 
peoples  are  now,  at  minimum,  empowered  to  address  some  of  their  local 
concerns.  Many  of  our  elite  interview  respondents  remarked  that,  in  the 
future,  it  would  be  difficult  to  deny  the  many  lower  level  RC  officials  the 
powers  they  currently  enjoy  with  regard  to  local  affairs. 

As  a final  point,  with  specific  reference  to  this  study's  interest  in  the 
democratizing  potential  of  the  RC  system,  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
empowerment  through  the  RC  system  is  not  necessarily  'democratic'  in 
terms  of  a classical  liberal  definition  of  democracy.  When  we  speak  of 
empowerment  through  the  RC  system,  we  are  probably  speaking  of 
empowerment  along  the  lines  of  a consensual  definition  of  democracy  (see 

28My  own  research  confirms  Ddungu’s  observation.  In  the  minutes  of  RC  1 
meetings  that  we  collected,  very  few  of  the  meetings  concerned  any  other 
than  dispute  settlement. 
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chapter  three  for  a definition  of  'consensual  democracy’).  The  fact  that  RC  1 
committees  are  elected  by  all  adults  in  a village,  along  with  the  reservation  of 
designated  representation  for  women  and  the  youth,  means  that  the  RCs  are 
not  simply  replicas  of  the  clan  or  village  elder  councils  that  played 
representative  roles  in  former  systems  of  local  governance.  But  the  local 
nature  of  the  issues  dealt  with  in  RCs,  and  the  face-to-face  method  of  problem 
solving  employed  to  deal  with  these  issues,  do  not  define  low  level  RCs  as 
institutions  of  liberal  democracy.  It  is  not  clear  that  low  level  RCs  are  political 
market  places  that  test  the  popularity  of  differing  policies  or  principles.  Low 
level  RCs  are  much  less  revered  debating  societies  where  50%  plus  one 
constitutes  a clear  community  decision,  than  they  are  forums  for  the 
protection  of  community  members  and  the  expression  of  community  values. 
The  relationship  between  RC  empowerment  and  the  RC's  democratizing 
potential  is  at  least  partially  dependent  on  one  s definition  of  democracy.  The 
system's  foundation  on  transparent  electoral  processes,  along  with  examples 
of  devolution  of  power  through  the  system  are  strong  democratic  indicators. 
These  traits  suggest  a strong  theoretical  basis  for  the  system's  democratizing 
potential.  However,  the  fact  that  the  system's  impact  is  principally  local, 
coupled  with  the  system's  orientation  toward  a consensual  definition  of 
democracy,  detracts  from  the  case  for  the  RC  system's  potential  democratizing 
influence  at  the  level  of  the  state. 

To  summarize,  the  picture  of  the  mature'  RC  system  that  emerges  is 
marked  by  the  following  characteristics. 

1)  The  RC  system  is  essentially  local  in  nature.  The  system's  has 
limited  capacity  to  link  the  grassroots  with  the  center  in  terms  of 
communication  of  demands  to  the  NRC  (or  even  to  the  district  level  RC  5). 
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In  addition,  the  political  authority  of  the  NRC  is  firmly  checked  at  the  highest 
levels  of  the  state. 

2)  The  system  is  more  significant  in  rural  areas  than  it  is  in  urban  areas. 

Two  facts  raise  the  profile  and  enhance  the  status  of  rural  RCs.  First,  in 
contrast  to  urban  areas,  in  rural  areas  access  to  government  services, 
especially  police  protection,  is  limited.  The  fact  that  the  RCs  provide 
accessible  services  to  rural  people  is  highly  significant.  Secondly,  urban  areas 
tend  not  to  generate  levels  of  community  identity  found  in  rural  settings. 
Urban  dwellers  have  more  diverse,  and  less  location  specific  networks  of 
support.  Hence,  urban  dwellers  make  fewer  demands  on  the  RC  system. 

3)  The  system  lacks  resources.  Given  the  complexity  of  the  system 
along  with  its  ambitious  mandate  to  be  the  political  and  policy  making 
centers  for  its  constituencies,  it  is  clear  that  the  RCs  are  ill-equipped  to  exert 
their  legally  defined  authority  over  the  other  arms  of  government. 

4)  Especially  in  rural  areas,  the  concerns  of  the  majority  of  the  RCs  are 
limited  to  the  areas  of  security  and  dispute  settlement.  Security  and  dispute 
settlement  are  the  areas  where  the  RCs  have  enjoyed  their  greatest  success. 
Potential  functions  in  areas  of  legislation,  policy  making  and  development 
planning  are  generally  moribund  at  lower  levels  and  tentative  at  higher 
levels. 

5)  The  system  has  engendered  some  sense  of  empowerment  at 
grassroots  levels,  particularly  in  rural  areas.  It  appears  clear,  especially  from 
the  system's  success  with  regard  to  security  and  judicial  functions,  that  it  has 
accomplished  a degree  of  genuine  power  devolution.  However,  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  this  empowerment  is  consensual'  rather  than 
'liberal'  in  terms  of  its  relationship  to  the  notion  of  democracy. 
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Resistance  Council  Statutes  and  Decentralization 

As  a final  descriptive  tool  we  will  outline  the  legislation  that  has 
defined  the  RC  system  since  1986.  There  are  three  major  pieces  of  RC 
legislation  during  this  period.  The  Resistance  Councils  and  Committees 
Statute  of  1987,  the  Resistance  Committees  (Judicial  Powers)  Statute  of  1987 
(actually  assented  to  in  January  1988),  and  the  Local  Governments  (Resistance 
Councils)  Statute  of  1993.29  The  broad  thrust  of  the  RCs  legal  definition 
remains  unaltered  through  out  this  period;  the  RCs  are  defined  as 
nonprofessional  legislative  and  policy  making  organs  within  their 
constituencies.  However,  the  details  of  how  the  RC  system  relates  to  other 
administrative  entities  have  been  obscure.  Refinements  and  changes 
introduced  in  1993  help  to  rectify  some  of  the  problems  the  system  faced  in  its 
earlier  years.  In  addition,  the  1993  legislation  is  highly  significant  since  it 
launches  the  government's  policy  of  decentralization. 

The  1987  RC  statute  was  a landmark  for  the  new  government  as  one  of 
the  first  pieces  of  legislation  formally  promulgated  by  the  NRM.  Beyond 
denoting  the  system's  structure  and  a basic  set  of  internal  rules,  the  1987  law 
is  notable  for  its  ambivalence  with  regard  to  popular  sovereignty.  On  one 
hand  the  1987  law  gives  the  RCs  sweeping  powers  to  legislate  and  set  policy 
with  their  jurisdictions,30  but  on  the  other  hand  the  statute  defines  powerful 

29In  addition  to  these  statutes,  there  was  also  a statute  that  detailed  procedures 
for  the  1989  RC  elections.  Another  1989  statute  also  granted  RC  3 level  status 
as  a corporate  body  and  enhanced  its  powers  of  local  government.  This  latter 
statute  set  the  stage  for  further  devolution  of  power  to  the  RC  3 level  in  the 
1993  legislation. 

30 According  to  the  1987  Resistance  Councils  and  Committees  Statute  RCs  are 
charged  with  being  the  "policy-making  organ  within  its  area  of  jurisdiction," 
specifically  with  responsibility  to;  "identify  local  problems  and  find  solutions 
thereto,"  and  to  "formulate  and  review  development  plans."  As  well,  RCs 
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roles  for  appointed  positions  and  vests  ultimate  control  of  the  RCs  in  the 
Minister  of  Local  Government  in  conjunction  with  the  President's  appointed 
chief  administrative  officer  in  each  district,  the  District  Administrator  (DA).31 


are  charged  with  the  power  to  make  by-laws  within  its  jurisdiction,  provided 
that  those  by-laws  do  not  contravene  the  laws  of  higher  level  RCs  or,  in  the 
case  of  RC  5s,  that  the  by-laws  are  not  disapproved  by  the  Minister  of  Local 
Government  (Part  II,  Sec.  6).  Further  the  powers  and  functions  of  a 
Resistance  Committee  are  defined  in  the  following  manner:  "A  Resistance 
Committee  shall  be  responsible  for  the  implementation  of  the  policies  and 
decisions  made  by  its  Resistance  Council,  and  without  prejudice  to  the 
generality  of  the  foregoing  shall,  (a)  assist  the  police  and  chiefs  in  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order;  (b)  maintain  security  in  the  area;  (c)  encourage, 
support  and  participate  in  self-help  projects  and  mobilize  people,  material 
and  technical  assistance  in  relation  thereto;  (d)  at  village  and  parish  levels, 
vet  and  recommend  persons  in  the  area  who  should  be  recruited  into  the 
Armed  Forces,  Police  Force  and  Prisons  Service;  (e)  serve  as  the 
communication  channel  between  the  Government  the  people  in  the  area;  (f) 
oversee  the  implementation  of  Government  policy  in  the  area;  (g)  where 
necessary,  elect  ad-hoc  and  other  sub-committees  to  assist  the  Resistance 
Committee  in  its  functions;  (h)  at  sub-county  level,  elect  members  of  the  Tax 
Assessment  Committee;  and,  (i)  generally  monitor  the  administration  in  its 
area  and  report  to  the  appropriate  authority  any  incidents  of  mal- 
administration, corruption  and  misuse  of  Government  property" 
(Government  of  Uganda,  1987,  Part  II,  Sec.  14.1). 

3 1 According  to  the  statute  "The  President  shall  appoint  for  reach  District,  a 
District  Administrator  who  shall  be  the  political  head  in  that  District"  (Part  III, 
Sec.  19).  As  defined  by  the  statute;  "The  duties  of  a District  Administrator  in 
the  District  shall  include,  [inter  alia]  (a)  providing  political  direction  in  the 
District;  (b)  inspecting  and  ensuring  the  implementation  of  the  Government 
plans  and  policies  in  the  District;  [and]  (e)  organizing  the  setting  up  of 
Resistance  Councils  and  Resistance  Committees  in  the  District  (Part  III,  Sec. 
20).  Also  according  to  Statute  the  District  Administrator  in  conjunction  with 
the  Minister  of  Local  Government  clearly  has  the  power  to  suspend  RCs  for  a 
variety  of  catch-all  reasons.  In  the  words  of  the  statute;  "The  Minister  [of 
Local  government]  may,  on  recommendation  by  a District  Administrator 
suspend  a Resistance  Council  on  the  following  grounds,  namely,  (a)  that  the 
Resistance  Council  is  engaged  in  acts  disrupting  public  security,  law  and 
order;  for  a variety  of  criminal  or  political  reasons  including  the  catch-all 
provisions;  (b)  that  the  Resistance  Council  is  engaged  in  "sectarian  politics 
resulting  in  the  disruption  of  peace  and  harmony  in  the  community,"  and  (d) 
"that  the  Resistance  Council  is  obstructing  national  plans".  Clearly,  from  this 
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Thus,  from  the  date  of  the  initial  legislation  there  is  considerable  room  for 
ambiguity  about  the  fundamental  nature  of  the  system.  If  focusing  on  the 
RCs  policy  making  and  legislative  powers  the  RCs  could  be  defined  as  organs 
of  the  people.  But  if  one  focuses  on  the  roles  and  duties  of  the  DA,  it  appears 
that  the  RCs  might  be  defined  as  a branch  of  central  government.  The  NRM 
appears  to  have  wanted  to  have  it  both  ways,  as  long  as  the  RCs  did  not 
unduly  challenge  state  policies  they  were  granted  wide  leeway  in  political  and 
policy  terms.  But  in  practice,  effective  powers  of  implementation  generally 
tended  to  rest  with  the  DA  and  the  district  administration  responsible  to  him. 
In  theory  the  RC  system  should  have  carried  the  weight  of  representative 
authority,  but  in  practice  the  system  was  too  new,  too  complex  and  too  poor 
in  resources  to  challenge  the  centralized  power  of  the  DA. 

The  1987  statute  is  also  notable  for  its  lack  of  definition  of  boundaries  of 
authority  between  the  RCs,  the  DA,  the  chiefs  and  the  government 
ministries.  For  instance,  points  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  definitions  of  RC  powers 
and  functions  charge  the  RCs  to  "assist  the  police  and  chiefs  in  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order"  and,  "maintain  security  in  the  area"  (Part  II, 
Sec.  14.1).  The  difference  between  'law  and  order’  and  security'  is  not 
defined.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  RCs  responsibility  for  maintaining 
security  might  supersede  the  RCs  obligation  to  assist  the  chiefs  and  police;  or 
whether  the  RCs  have  the  right  to  define  the  activities  of  the  chiefs  and  police 
as  security  problems.  Exactly  which  arm  of  government  is  ultimately 
responsible  for  law,  order  and  security  is  not  clear  in  the  statute.  Further, 
while  RCs  are  given  responsibilities  for  policy  formation  (Part  II,  Sec.  6),  they 
are  also  charged  to  "oversee  the  implementation  of  Government  policy  in  the 

initial  legislation,  the  central  government  reserved  the  right  to  control  the 
system  from  above  (Government  of  Uganda,  1987,  Part  II  Sec.  9.2). 
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area"  and,  "generally  monitor  the  administration"  (Part  II,  Sec.  14.1).  Clearly 
there  is  considerable  room  for  confusion  about  exactly  who  is  making 
decisions  and  setting  priorities  for  local  government.  The  1987  statute  was 
useful  in  terms  of  defining  the  internal  rules  and  structure  of  the  system,  but 
it  did  little  to  define  the  RC  system  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  government. 
The  statute  was  also  ambiguous  in  that  it  held  out  the  promise  of  populist 
democracy,  while  it  ensured  that  real  power  and  political  control  rested  with 
the  central  government. 

The  Resistance  Committees  (Judicial  Powers)  Statute  of  1987,  while 
technically  an  amendment  of  the  original  legislation,  can  also  be  read  as  a first 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  NRM  government  to  clarify  the  role  of  the  RCs, 
especially  in  their  relations  to  the  chiefs,  as  well  as  an  effort  to  impart  a 
measure  of  practical  power  to  the  system's  lower  reaches.  Until  the  passage  of 
the  Judicial  Powers  Statute  (JPS),  the  role  of  the  RCs  in  judicial  matters  was 
weak  and  ill-specified.  The  RCs  were  charged  with  providing  security,  and 
with  assisting  the  chiefs  and  police,  but  no  specific  powers  were  attached  to 
the  RCs  themselves.  With  the  JPS  however,  all  RC  Is,  2s,  and  3s  were 
formally  established  as  courts.  The  jurisdiction  of  RC  courts  is  limited  to  civil 
and  customary  cases  with  additional  monetary  limitations  on  the  size  of 
disputes  heard  by  the  RC  courts. 32  Generally  speaking  the  RCs  are  to  handle 
small  matters,  and  all  customary  cases,  while  larger  matters  and  criminal 
offenses  remained  the  province  of  the  magistrates  courts.  In  part,  the  JPS  was 

32Civil  cases  were  defined  as  matters  involving  debts,  contracts,  assault  and  or 
battery,  conversion  and  or  damage  to  property  and  trespass  (First  Schedule). 
Monetary  limitations  on  civil  matters  were  placed  at  the  equivalent  of 
approximately  $10  US  dollars.  Customary  cases  were  defined  as  matters 
involving  land,  the  marital  status  of  women,  the  paternity  of  children,  the 
identity  of  customary  heirs,  the  impregnation  of  or  elopement  with  women 
under  18  years  of  age,  and  customary  bailment  (Second  Schedule). 
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designed  to  relieve  higher  Magistrate's  courts  from  the  burden  of  trying  many 
petty  cases  (Barya  and  Olaka-Onyango,  1994,  p.  27)  In  practice  however,  the 
JPS  gave  real  power  to  the  RCs  at  the  expense  of  the  chiefs  who  had  formerly 
been  charged  with  dispensing  justice  in  most  petty  cases.33 

One  of  the  JPS’  most  interesting  features  is  that  it  prevents  lawyers 
from  representing  clients  in  RC  courts.34  Clearly  the  framers  of  the  JPS  were 
concerned  to  limit  the  potential  for  professional  domination  of  this  new 
judicial  framework.  Another  feature  of  the  JPS  which  helps  to  insure  that  the 
RC  courts  remain  within  the  comprehension  of  local  people  is  that  the 
language  of  the  court  is  stipulated  by  the  court  itself.  In  practice  this  means 
that  RC  courts  are  always  conducted  in  the  local  language.  Appeals  are 
possible  through  the  system  from  RC  1 to  RC  2 and  on  to  RC  3.  Beyond  RC  3 
cases  are  referred  to  the  magistrates  courts. 

These  two  pieces  of  legislation,  the  original  1987  RC  statute,  and  the 
Judicial  Powers  Statute  formed  the  legal  backbone  of  the  system  until 
December  1993  and  the  passage  of  The  Local  Governments  (Resistance 
Councils)  Statute.  With  the  1993  statute  the  NRM  government  retains  the 
essence  of  the  1987  legislation  in  terms  of  the  system's  organization  and 
definition  of  duties,  while  adding  a wealth  of  detail  that  refines  the  system's 
relations  to  other  parts  of  the  government  and  greatly  enhances  the  system's 
financial  powers.  The  1993  law  is  significant  on  a number  of  levels.  In 
symbolic  terms  the  title  of  the  statute  itself  is  of  interest  since  the  RCs  are 

33Jurisdictional  issues  are  often  confused  by  the  presence  of  traditional  bodies 
such  as  clans,  groups  of  elders  and  work  groups  which  are  also  responsible  for 
the  settlement  of  specific  types  of  disputes. 

34The  one  proviso  on  this  restriction  involves  cases  which  involve  violation 
of  RC  legislated  bye-laws.  While  this  stipulation  remains  somewhat  obscure, 
it  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  possibility  that  RCs  might  create  unlawful 
bylaws  which  might  require  that  the  advice  and  council  of  legal  professionals. 
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clearly  labeled  as  local  government.  In  the  1987  statute  there  was  a vague 
insinuation  that  the  RC  system  was  the  realization  of  a democratic  ideal,  a 
system  designed  to  enable  popular  control  at  all  levels  of  government;  this 
notion  is  firmly  laid  to  rest  in  the  1993  legislation.  The  1993  statute  rectifies 
many  of  the  ambiguities  of  the  1987  statute,  while  strengthening  the  system's 
financial  resources  and  clarifying  the  restriction  of  RC  influence  to  the  local 
level. 

In  many  respects  it  is  difficult  to  summarize  the  1993  law  because  it  is 
part  of  the  government’s  policy  of  decentralization,  a much  broader  program 
that  has  far  reaching  political,  administrative  and  constitutional 
ramifications.  (See  chapter  five  for  a discussion  of  the  decentralization 
programs  political  implications).  In  the  most  general  terms,  the 
government's  decentralization  policy  strives  to  devolve  a wide  range  of 
financial  and  policy  powers  from  the  central  government  to  the  district  RC  5, 
and  RC  3 (subcounty)  levels.  Because  of  the  law’s  practical  implications  for 
the  functioning  of  many  ministries,  as  well  as  for  methods  of  tax  assessment 
and  collection,  the  law  is  technically  defined  as  an  enabling  law.  That  is,  it 
provides  for  a gradual  transfer  of  responsibilities  from  central  to  local 
governments.  The  1993  statute  did  not  become  the  law  of  the  land 
immediately  after  its  promulgation,  instead  it  is  being  phased  in'  according 
to  the  individual  district's  capabilities.  In  addition,  the  law  has  been  subject 
to  an  overall  three  phase  implementation  in  which  1/3  of  Uganda’s  districts 
have  been  officially  subject  to  financial  decentralization  in  each  of  three 
successive  years  beginning  in  July  1993.  Thus,  although  the  legislation  is  at 
the  time  of  this  writing  nearly  three  years  old,  the  law's  implementation  is  far 
from  complete.  In  some  districts  processes  of  financial  decentralization  along 
the  lines  described  in  the  1993  statute  were  partially  in  place  before  the  statute 
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was  made  law,  but,  to  our  knowledge  no  district  has  yet  implemented  the 
whole  range  of  decentralization  envisioned  by  the  law.  If  implemented  in  its 
entirety,  the  1993  statute  will  graft  considerable  financial  powers  onto  the  RCs 
preexisting,  but  largely  moribund  powers  of  legislation  and  policy  making. 
According  to  the  1993  law,  upper  level  RCs  (RC  3 and  above)  would  gain 
effective  control  over  the  activities  of  all  government  ministries  in  their 
districts  with  respect  to  subnational  issues.  Reserved  for  central  government 
are  all  national  security  functions  and  national  standards,  for  instance  with 
regard  to  control  of  the  money  supply,  banks,  international  borders, 
citizenship,  copyright  laws  and  public  holidays.35  Clearly,  legislation  with 
such  far  reaching  implications  is  difficult  to  evaluate  prior  to  a lengthy  period 
of  trial  and  evaluation.36 


3 5 Accor ding  to  a publication  of  the  Decentralization  Secretariat  financial 
control  of  the  following  ministries  would  devolve  to  the  district:  Commerce, 
Industry  and  Cooperatives;  Agriculture,  Animal  Industry  and  Fisheries; 
Lands,  Housing  and  Urban  development;  Education  and  Sports  (although 
secondary  and  tertiary  education  remains  the  province  of  the  central 
government);  Health;  Works,  Transport  and  Communications;  Information- 
Labor  and  Social  Rehabilitation;  Internal  Affairs;  Tourism  and  Antiquities; 
Energy,  Water,  minerals  and  Environmental  Protection;  Women  in 
Development,  Youth  and  Culture;  and  Local  Government  (Decentralization 
Secretariat,  1993  a.,  p.  38-39). 

36In  our  own  experience  dealing  with  the  system  in  1994,  we  found  that 
decentralization  had  as  yet,  made  little  impact.  In  Luwero,  decentralization 
seemed  to  function  reasonably  well  in  that  there  was  money  being  allocated 
according  to  RC  3 budget  decisions,  but  the  total  amount  of  the  money  was 
too  small  to  make  a large  impact.  In  Hoima  the  situation  was  roughly 
similar,  since  30%  of  the  Graduated  Tax  had  been  retained  at  the  RC  3 level 
prior  to  promulgation  of  the  1993  statute.  Hoima  RC  3 officials  expressed 
concern  that  Busisii  sub-county  was  not  sufficiently  wealthy  to  generate 
revenue  for  significant  development.  In  Lira,  there  appeared  to  be  the  least 
progress  toward  decentralization.  RC  3 officials  in  Lira  endorsed  the 
decentralization  philosophy,  but  up  to  mid  1994  they  had  no  experience  with 
the  budget  making  process.  At  the  time  we  interviewed  the  Lira  RC  3 officials 
they  were  involved  in  a course  of  seminars  concerning  the  budget  making 
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However,  it  is  possible  to  highlight  certain  features  of  the  1993  statute 
that  are  important  for  understanding  the  government's  vision  for  the  RC 
system.  The  most  important  of  the  1993  statute's  provisions  is  the  section 
which  dictates  that  RC  3s  will  retain  a minimum  of  50%  of  tax  revenues 
collected  within  their  areas. 37  jf  faithfully  implemented  this  would  represent 
a drastic  devolution  of  financial  authority  to  a level  whose  offices  are  within 
bicycle  transport  distance  of  virtually  every  Ugandan.  Of  course  there  are 
many  obstacles  to  the  implementation  of  this  feature  of  the  statute  having  to 
do  with  the  technical  competence  of  RC  3 committees  to  write  effective 
budgets,  such  that,  to  date  RC  5 remains  the  effective  center  of  financial 
decentralization.  According  to  the  legislation,  district  officials  (RC  5)  should 
become  the  chief  agents  dispersing  funds  to  line  ministries  according  to 
budget  priorities  outlined  by  RC  3 councils  and  committees.  Currently  the 
government  is  phasing  in  a program  of  block  and  equalization  grants  that  go 
directly  to  the  districts,  thus  by-passing  the  centralized  ministries  that 
formerly  controlled  most  government  expenditures.  These  changes  in 
budgeting  procedures  have  left  much  room  for  confusion  and  uneven 
implementation.  However,  the  intention  of  the  law  is  clear;  responsibility  for 
government  expenditures  should  sink  to  the  lowest  level  possible. 

process.  RC  5 officials  in  Lira  expressed  doubts  about  the  administrative  skills 
of  the  RC  3s  in  the  district.  Overall,  we  did  not  witness  any  dramatic  physical 
or  political  activity  in  our  research  RC  3s  that  could  be  linked  to  the  1993 
decentralization  statute,  but  this  is  hardly  surprising  given  the  complexity  of 
legislation  and  the  fact  that  the  law  had  only  been  officially  in  place  for  six 
months. 


37The  precise  wording  in  the  statute:  "In  rural  areas,  revenue  shall  be 
collected  by  the  District  and  Sub-County  Resistance  Councils,  and  the  Sub- 
County  Resistance  Council  shall  retain  fifty  per  cent,  or  any  higher  percentage 
as  the  District  Resistance  Council  may  approve,  of  the  revenue  collected  by  it 
as  its  own  revenue  and  pass  the  remaining  percentage  over  to  the  District" 
(Part  IX,  Sec.  40.3) 
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Another  significant  point  of  the  1993  statute  is  the  fact  that  it  enhances 
the  political  status  of  the  RC  system.  Under  the  statute  the  chairman  of  the 
District  Resistance  Council  becomes  the  political  head  of  the  district,  while  the 
District  Administrator  (still  an  appointee  of  the  President)  is  retained  as  the 
President's  representative  with  "functions  of  an  Inspector"  (Decentralization 
Secretariat,  1993a,  p.  7).  Although  the  precise  definition  and  privileges  of 
political  leadership'  attached  to  the  chairman  of  the  DRC  remains  unclear,  it 
is  evident  that  the  office  of  the  DA  has  lost  direct  control  of  District 
administration. 

In  general  terms  the  1993  statute  refines  and  strengthens  the  original 
definition  of  the  RC  system  as  a policy  making  and  legislative  body  within  its 
jurisdiction.  The  super-ordinate  position  of  the  RCs  with  regard  to  the 
administration  is  reinforced  and  given  real  weight  through  financial  control. 
RC  committees  are  still  considered  nonprofessional  and  committee  positions 
are  not  salaried,  although  RC  3 and  higher  committee  members  continue  to 
receive  allowances  to  defray  travel  and  accommodation  expenditures 
incurred  in  the  course  of  their  duties.  Districts  are  given  powers  to  control 
hiring  and  firing  at  the  district  level  through  the  offices  of  the  District  Service 
Committee,  appointed  by  the  RC  5 council.  Most  ministry  field  officers  are 
seconded  to  the  executive  control  of  the  District  Executive  Secretary  who  is 
responsible  to  the  District  Resistance  Council.  Predictably,  RC  officials  have 
welcomed  their  new  powers,  while  career  bureaucrats  who  formerly 
answered  primarily  to  ministry  headquarters  in  Kampala  have  tended  to 
chafe  under  their  new  political  bosses.38 

38David  Apter  (1995)  appears  unconvinced  of  the  RC  system's  potential  to 
fulfill  the  promise  of  decentralization.  In  broad  terms  Apter  decries  the  RC 
system's  uneven  record  and  asserts  the  need  for  a more  centralized 
organization  of  economic  development  activities. 
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Implementation  of  the  1993  statute  is  likely  to  suffer  from  the  law's 
ambiguities.  For  instance,  chiefs  in  subcounties  and  parishes  are  defined  as 
administrators  responsible  to  the  RC  of  their  jurisdiction  as  well  as  to  the 
District  Executive  Secretary,  but  chiefs  are  also  given  specific  powers  of  arrest 
as  well  as  the  duty  to  "collect  and  communicate  intelligence  affecting  the 
public,"(1993.  Sec.  33).  These  instructions  appear  to  hold  the  door  open  for 
abuse  of  chiefly  authority.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  office  of  the 
DA  retains  its  ceremonial  status  as  the  highest  ranking  official  district.  In 
status  conscious  rural  areas,  this  may  well  translate  into  confrontations 
between  DAs  and  DRC  chairpersons.  In  addition,  it  is  already  clear  that  the 
implementation  of  the  1993  statute  has  run  into  thorny  problems  as  districts 
attempt  to  bring  ministry  field  offices  under  their  control.  The  long 
entrenched  traditions  of  centralized  power  and  financial  control  in  Kampala 
makes  many  bureaucrats  slow  to  accede  to  the  district  s new  powers.  In 
addition,  there  is  significant  opposition  to  the  program  from  politicians  who 
support  a federal  arrangement  for  the  Ugandan  state  (see  chapter  five).  Many 
supporters  of  federalism  (principally  conservative  Baganda)  feel  that  the 
present  system  based  on  districts  does  not  allow  sufficient  voice  for  traditional 
leaders,  and  does  not  recognize  the  potential  for  good  governance  based  on 
ethnic  unity.  If  the  decentralization  program  envisioned  in  the  1993  statute  is 
to  be  fulfilled,  it  will  only  be  after  a long  period  of  trial  and  experimentation. 

Resistance  Councils  in  the  Literature 

Because  the  RC  system  has  maintained  a high  profile  in  the  NRM 
government  since  1986  it  is  often  difficult  to  interpret  the  many  passing 
references  to  the  RC  system  found  in  broad  political  analyses  of  Uganda  in  the 
NRM  era.  Proponents  of  political  parties,  or  ideologically  inspired  authors 
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muddle  their  commentary  on  the  RC  system  with  their  broader  political  or 
ideological  agendas.  This  problem  is  exacerbated  by  the  fact  that  there  are  few 
sustained  analyses  of  the  system.  The  majority  of  references  to  the  system  are 
couched  within  more  specific  topics.  For  instance,  ed.  Holger  Hansen  and 
Michael  Twaddle's  1991  volume  Changing  Uganda  includes  references  to  the 
RC  system  across  a wide  range  of  topics  including:  the  politics  of  dealing  with 
the  IMF  (Mugyeni,  1991);  the  provision  of  health  care  (Whyte,  1991;  Allen, 
1991);  the  ability  of  the  government  to  deal  with  a peasant  spiritualist 
movement  (Behrend,  1991);  the  government's  ability  to  control  the  army 
(Mudoola,  1991),  and  the  issues  involved  in  writing  a new  constitution 
(Njuba,  1991).  The  systems'  eclectic  influence  continues  in  more  recent 
literature  such  as  that  by  John-Jean  Barya  and  J.  Oloka-Onyango's  1994 
analysis  of  the  system's  role  in  Uganda's  legal  system.  The  system  also 
receives  attention  from  authors  such  as  E.  A.  Brett  in  his  (1994)  article 
concerning  Uganda's  organizational  capacity,  as  well  as  in  Simon  Heck’s 
work  on  land  tenure  (1994).  Other  authors  approach  the  RC  system  guided  by 
specific  theoretical  concerns,  for  example  works  on  gender  equality  by  W. 
Byanyima  (1992),  Rebecca  Makiika-Mukyala  (1992)  and  A.  Tripp  (1994),  or  the 
role  of  nongovernmental  organizations  in  Uganda  by  Susan  Dicklich  (1994). 

In  addition  development  organizations  such  as  the  United  States  Agency  for 
International  Development  (1992),  as  well  as  more  general  pieces  on  Ugandan 
politics  (Smith,  1993)  devote  considerable  space  to  the  description  and 
evaluation  of  the  RC  system. 

Certainly  the  RCs  have  received  a great  deal  of  attention  within  the 
political,  academic  and  development  policy  communities  in  Uganda,  but 
despite  this  broad  attention  there  has  been  little  theoretical  analysis  of  the 
system  per  se.  Even  among  the  few  sustained  analyses  of  the  system 
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(Ddungu,  1989,  1994;  Burkey,  1991;  Nsibambi,  1991;  Makara,  1993;  Tideman, 
1995),  only  Ddungu  and  Tideman  attempt  to  apply  theory  in  any  systematic 
fashion.  Ddungu  links  the  RCs  to  Social  Movement  theory  drawn  from 
Sociology,  while  Tideman  employs  a loose  theoretical  framework  inspired  by 
conceptions  of  agrarian  peasant  societies  and  the  difficulty  of  applying 
standard  liberal  theories  of  democracy  to  such  peasant  societies.  In  most  cases 
analysis  has  been  limited  to  a comparison  of  the  system's  democratic  ideals 
with  the  reality  of  the  system’s  day  to  day  operation.  Barya  and  Olaka- 
Onlyango,  writing  with  reference  to  Ddungu  (1989),  but  applicable  to  most 
other  commentators  suggest  that  Ddungu  "[relates]  the  abstract  notion  of 
democracy  to  the  actual  operation  of  the  RCs"  (Barya  and  Oloka-Onyango, 
1994,  p.  11).  How  well  does  the  system  match  its  description  in  NRM  rhetoric; 
what  does  the  system  actually  do,  and  what  are  the  system's  true  capabilities? 
These  are  the  questions  that  form  the  basis  for  most  of  the  analysis  the  system 
has  received.39  In  the  broadest  terms,  one  could  say  that  RC  literature  is 
guided  by  the  theories  of  democracy  and  administration,  but  clearly  these 
designations  are  too  crude  to  be  of  much  use.  A more  accurate  description  of 
the  literature  would  employ  a general  schema  along  the  lines  of  'ideal  vs. 
reality  to  label  this  literature.  The  ideal  vs.  reality  theme  is  important  for 
description  of  the  system,  but  the  fact  that  this  theme  continues  to  underlie 
most  commentary  on  the  RCs  suggests  that  to  date,  analysis  of  the  system  has 
been  largely  atheoretical. 

Because  there  has  been  little  overt  theoretical  treatment  of  the  system  it 
is  necessary  to  construct  a theoretical  framework  for  RC  literature  by  reading  a 
bit  ’between  the  lines'  of  most  of  the  existing  literature  dealing  with  the 
system.  By  thus  imposing  theory,  it  is  possible  to  describe  the  'ideal  vs. 


39See  for  example  USAID  (1992),  Makara  (1993),  Smith  (1993)  and  Brett  (1994). 
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reality'  theme  explicit  in  most  RC  literature,  in  the  terms  of  the  state  vs. 
society'  dichotomy  commonly  drawn  in  works  of  political  science.  With 
reference  to  the  RC  system,  democratic  ideals  are  generally  associated  with 
social  side  of  the  state-society  equation,  while  the  reality  of  the  system  in 
operation  is  associated  with  the  state's  potential  to  penetrate  and  distort  the 
democratic  intentions  of  society.  For  many  observers  the  potential  for 
'fundamental  change'  promised  by  the  new  NRM  government  was 
synonymous  with  the  prospects  of  the  RC  system.  Specifically,  they  felt  that  if 
the  RCs  could  remain  a nonstate  institution,  they  could  break  the  well 
established  "elite-controlled"  political  divisions  in  Uganda;  peasant  vs. 
bureaucratic  bourgeoisie,  Nilotic  north  vs.  Bantu  south,  and  Protestant  vs. 
Catholic.  The  RCs  were  also  seen  as  a way  to  bring  previously  "unorganized 
elements  into  the  political  playing  field"  (Mamdani,  1988,  p.  1173).  To  the 
degree  that  the  RCs  retained  their  social  roots  they  held  out  hope  for  a peasant 
based  democracy  in  Uganda,  a true  democracy  of  the  masses. 

The  focus  on  democratic  ideals  as  the  measure  of  the  system  was 
originally  suggested  by  the  Ten  Points  Program  (TPP)  and  sustained  by  the 
NRM’s  rhetoric  about  the  system.  But  the  measure  of  the  RCs  in  terms  of 
democracy  has  intensified  with  the  attention  given  to  democratization  in 
Africa  in  the  early  1990's.  Democracy  has  become  an  ultimate  good  in 
political  and  policy  debates  in  Africa,  and  in  Uganda,  the  RCs  have  often  been 
at  the  center  of  public  discourse  concerning  democratization.  The  central 
question  with  regard  to  RCs  and  democratization  is;  how  far  has  the  RC 
system  contributed  to  the  democratic  project  in  Uganda?  Or,  as  Ddungu  and 
Burkey  formulate  their  central  research  questions,  they  tend  to  meld  state- 
society  and  democratization  theory:  Ddungu;  "can  true  organs  of  people's 
power  be  organized  by  the  state?":  or  Burkey;  "Can  popular  democracy  be 
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created  from  above?"  (Ddungu,  1989,  p.  2;  Burkey,  1991,  p.  1).  Tideman 
provides  a slightly  different  point  of  view  as  he  searches  for  evidence  of  social 
influence  on  the  state's  efforts  at  institutional  innovation.  Tideman: 

The  argument  that  I try  to  present  here,  is  that  even  though  the 
rural  communities  maintain  their  relative  autonomy  of  the  state- 
the  central  government's  attempts  of  building  a rural  power  base 
has  led  to  a significant  influence  on  the  part  of  the  rural 
communities  upon  the  creation  of  political  institutions  (1995,  p. 

25). 

Thus,  while  it  is  important  to  remember  that  theory  is  rarely  explicit  with 
regard  to  the  RC  literature,  we  suggest  that  two  complementary  bodies  of 
theory  dominate  discussion  about  the  RCs;  theories  about  the  balance  of 
power  and  influence  between  state  and  social  spheres,  and,  theories  about  the 
origins  of  democracy. 

The  formation  of  the  RCs  raised  many  questions  about  the  boundaries 
between  the  state  and  the  people.  Were  the  RCs  simply  a mechanism  for  the 
penetration  and  control  of  society,  or  are  they  a manifestation  of  popular 
sovereignty?  Prior  to  the  NRM's  assumption  of  state  power,  and  continuing 
up  to  the  promulgation  of  the  1987  statute  it  was  possible  to  describe  the  RCs 
as  a clear  cut  example  of  society  organized  in  opposition  to  the  state.  The  first 
RCs  formed  during  the  guerrilla  struggle  of  1981  to  1986  were  certainly 
autonomous  from  the  state,  and  arguably  even  until  1989  it  was  possible  for 
analysts  to  concentrate  on  the  potential  for  social  forces  to  control  the  state 
through  the  RCs.  The  potential  for  popular  input  through  the  RCs  appeared 
to  point  the  way  to  a revolutionary  transformation  of  Ugandan  politics. 

Instead  of  democracy  being  based  on  representation  through  political  parties, 
democracy  would  be  based  on  mass  input  from  the  Ugandan  peasantry.  Many 
NRM  insiders,  as  well  as  many  left-leaning  intellectuals  defined  the  old 
Ugandan  party  system  as  being  driven  by  sectarian  divisions  of  religion  and 
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ethnicity,  as  well  as  in  terms  of  class  exploitation  of  the  peasantry  by  a 
bourgeois  and  bureaucratic  elite.  The  RCs  were  nothing  if  not  mass  based, 
and  many  left-leaning  observers  were  drawn  to  the  populist  idealism  of  the 
system.40  However,  the  initial  optimism  of  the  leftist-intellectual 
community  soon  gave  way  to  more  realistic  interpretations  of  the  system,  and 
the  progressive  camp  initiated  realistic  conceptual  abstracts  of  the  system.44 

In  1988  Mahmood  Mamdani,  the  most  prominent  member  of 
Uganda's  progressive  academic  community,  proposed  that  there  were 
essentially  three  ways  of  evaluating  the  RC  system;  as  either  a democratic, 
bureaucratic  or  sectarian  phenomenon  (Mamdani,  1988)  42  According  to 
Mamdani,  the  democratic  interpretation  of  the  system  highlighted  the  RC's 
watchdog  functions,  their  role  as  safeguards  of  the  people's  interests  by 
checking  the  abuse  of  power  by  chiefs  and  civil  servants.  The  democratic 
view  here  does  not  emphasize  the  system's  legislative  or  linkage  roles 
described  in  the  1987  Statute.  By  1988  Mamdani  sees  the  RCs  as  democratic  to 


40This  is  not  to  suggest  that  populism  is  primarily  a project  of  the  left.  In  fact, 
populism  in  Uganda  would  most  likely  be  identified  with  classic  reactionary 
populism  if  it  were  to  reflect  the  undiluted  political  prejudice  of  the  peasant 
masses.  However,  as  a basis  for  challenging  existing  political  elites,  primarily 
a bureaucratic  bourgeoisie,  Ugandan  populism  can  be  identified  with  a radical 
agenda. 

41In  fact  it  is  possible  to  describe  the  initiation  of  the  state-society  debate  with 
regard  to  the  RCs  as  a product  of  left  leaning  intellectual's  dissatisfaction  with 
the  NRM's  commitment  to  populist  democracy.  If  the  NRM  was  not 
dedicated  to  the  emancipation  of  the  peasant  masses,  then  from  the  leftist's 
point  of  view,  the  NRM  and  its  RC  system  constituted  a political  territory  that 
might  be  colonized  by  either  state  or  society  based  projects. 

42This  three  way  evaluation  must  be  interpreted  in  light  of  the  1987 
Resistance  Council  Statute  that  reserved  regulatory  powers  over  the  RC 
system  to  the  Ministry  of  Local  Government  and  vested  considerable 
authority  at  the  district  level  in  the  office  of  the  District  Administrator,  a 
Presidential  appointee.  The  1987  Statute  made  clear  that  the  NRM  would  not 
be  subservient  to  RC  style  popular  democracy. 
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the  degree  that  they  foster  freedom  from  government;  he  does  not  highlight 
the  RC's  potential  to  influence  and  control  the  state. 

Mamdani's  bureaucratic  evaluation  of  the  system  suggests  that  the  RCs 
were  imposed  on  the  people  as  administrative-security  organs  of  the  state. 
According  to  the  bureaucratic  definition  the  RCs  are  not  necessarily  intended 
for  NRM  indoctrination  of  the  people,  but  neither  are  they  intended  to 
facilitate  democratic  control  of  the  state.  In  this  view,  the  RCs  had  been  a 
force  for  democratization  during  the  guerrilla  war,  but  once  the  NRM  was  in 
power,  the  system  lost  its  autonomy  to  the  Ministry  of  Local  Government  and 
the  politically  appointed  District  Administrators,  effectively  de  linking  them 
from  national  policy  debates  (Olaka-Onyango,  1989,  p.  472). 43  According  to 
Mamdani's  bureaucratic  interpretation  of  the  system,  incorporation  of  the 
RCs  into  the  state  seriously  undermined  the  system's  democratic  potential. 

In  Mamdani’s  framework  the  sectarian  evaluation  of  the  system  paints 
the  RCs  as  a support  network  for  the  NRM  government.  In  this  light  the  RCs 
are  the  rank  and  file  of  an  NRM  political  army  charged  with  disseminating 
the  NRM's  political  program  based  on  opposition  to  the  party  system.  From 
the  sectarian  view  the  RCs  were  described  in  authoritarian  terms,  and  the  RCs 
were  seen  as  a means  of  strangling  the  genuine  voice  of  the  people  with 
NRM  hegemony.  This  definition  of  the  RCs  initially  found  favor  with 
northern  politicians,  but  gradually  gained  support  among  multi-party 
advocates  as  the  NRM  strengthened  its  grip  on  state  power.44  Inevitably 

43J.  Olaka-Onyango  summarizes  the  bureaucratic  view  of  the  system:  "Given 
that  overall  supervisory  powers  over  RCs  are  vested  in  the  Ministry  of  Local 
Government  it  is  clear  that  the  primary  objective  of  the  laws  has  been  to 
bureaucratize  rather  than  popularize  the  bodies"  (Olaka-Onyango,  1989,  p. 

472).  r 

44A  typical  example  of  the  sectarian  view  of  the  RC  system  comes  from  Amii 
Omar a-Otunnu:  At  the  same  time  that  the  NRA  regime  banned  activities  by 
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somewhat  crude,  Mamdani's  typology  nonetheless  continues  to  define  much 
of  the  political  debate  surrounding  the  RC  system.  NRM  supporters  or  RC 
system  enthusiasts  generally  tout  the  RCs  as  democratic  organs  of  the  people 
(Tideman,  1992).  NRM  opponents  tend  to  view  the  RCs  in  sectarian  terms 
(Omara-Ottunu,  1991),  while  politically  neutral  observers  tend  to  see  the 
system  in  bureaucratic  terms  sometimes  citing  positive  aspects  of  the  system, 
but  often  describing  the  system  as  an  impediment  to  the  genuine  voice  of  the 
people  (Dicklich,  1994). 

In  1989,  Expedit  Ddungu,  also  a member  of  Uganda's  progressive- 
intellectual  community,  published  the  first  of  several  works  which  describe 
the  RC  system  in  terms  of  a 'social  movement'.45  Arguably,  Ddungu  is  the 
only  Ugandan  author  that  has  placed  the  RC  system  in  a theoretical 
framework  (1989,  1991,  1994).  Writing  from  a sociological  perspective, 
Ddungu  suggests  that  the  RCs  are  rooted  in  indigenous  values  that  found 
expression  in  the  RC  system  as  part  of  the  NRM's  antigovernment  stance  in 


political  parties  it  began  to  effect  hegemonic  control  of  the  population  by 
instituting  Resistance  Committees  in  every  sector  of  society...  The  Resistance 
Committees  were  endowed  with  the  authority  to  carry  out  local 
administration  and  to  be  responsible  for  mobilizing  people  in  support  of  the 
NRA  government.  Instituted  for  purposes  of  control  rather  than  to  seek 
input  from  the  people,  these  committees  were  in  no  way  democratic;  on  the 
contrary,  their  main  function-  by  monitoring  people's  activities  at  the 
grassroots-  was  to  stifle  the  emergence  of  an  alternative  political  vision  of  the 
country"  (Omara-Otunnu,  1991,  p.  43). 

45Although  a complete  discussion  of  social  movement  theory  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  present  work  the  following  definition  of  'social  movement'  will, 
hopefully,  aid  the  reader.  As  outlined  by  Mueller,  social  movement  theory 
ranges  in  its  focus  from:  economic  perspectives  concerning  the  allocation  of 
resources  in  a given  movement;  to  political-institutional  perspectives 
concerning  the  influence  of  a state  or  other  government  on  a movement; 
extending  to  overtly  sociological  concerns  revolving  around  issues  of  group 
definition  and  meaning  construction  that  lie  at  the  heart  of  the  formation  of 
social  movements  (Mueller,  1992).  It  is  with  in  the  latter  sub-category  of 
social  movement  theory  that  Ddungu's  works  lies. 
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the  years  before  1986.  To  support  his  argument,  Ddungu  points  out  that  the 
success  of  the  NRM's  guerrilla  army  was  largely  dependent  on  the  RC 
system's  ability  to  organize  effective  liaison  between  the  NRA  and  the 
peasant  farmers.  He  suggests  that  the  RCs  built  on  a set  of  preexisting,  but 
unarticulated  grievances  among  the  people  against  the  government.  In  this 
scenario  the  RC  system  drew  on  socially  defined  meanings  and  constructions 
that  enabled  peasant  support  for  an  antistate  movement.  For  Ddungu,  the 
system's  success  originates  in  society,  and  not  in  any  imported  ideological 
framework  or  political  initiative.  Ddungu  sees  the  RCs  as  evidence  of 
revolutionary  potential  among  the  peasant  masses.  In  appraising  the 
democratic  potential  of  the  system  Ddungu  discounts  the  effects  of  state 
initiatives.  For  Ddungu,  the  realization  of  the  RC's  democratic  potential 
occurs  in  spite  of  the  system’s  organizational  attributes;  the  people  may 
democratize  the  RCs,  but  the  RCs  will  not  democratize  the  people. 

Ddungu 's  focus  is  clearly  on  the  'society'  side  of  the  state-society 
continuum,  and  his  theory  is  also  clearly  left-leaning.  The  following 
quotation  from  Ddungu’s  most  recent  work  is  indicative  of  the  theoretical 
background  of  Ddungu's  work  on  the  RCs.  Ddungu: 

The  fundamental  question,  therefore,  remains  how  to  transform 
oppressive  social  relations  in  Africa.  This  is  not  only  in  relation  to 
the  state  but  also  to  the  entire  relations  of  subordination  in  society. 

We  must,  therefore,  concentrate  on  the  conditions  for  self- 
organization of  the  African  masses  for  the  total  transformation  of 
the  African  societies  (1994,  p.  3). 

Ddungu  clearly  favors  a social-structural  focus  in  his  work  on  the  RCs,  but  he 
has  also  acknowledged  the  specifically  institutional  perspective  highlighted  by 
the  present  author.  Ddungu  writes  "Popular  power...  proceeds  more  from 
popular  initiative  than  state  intervention.  It  is  held  in  this  study  however, 
that  the  very  form  of  the  state  ultimately  matters"  (1989,  p.  i).  Or  in  another 
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reference  he  asserts  "Whereas  it  is  important  that  the  state  provides  an 
organizational  context  in  terms  of  the  legal  and  political  base  of  RCs,  popular 
power  derives  more  from  popular  capacities  and  not  state  initiatives" 
(Ddungu,  1989,  p.  42).  Thus,  Ddungu  walks  a fine  line  in  terms  of  defining 
the  democratic  impact  of  the  system  along  the  state-society  continuum.  His 
case  studies  of  RCs  support  his  primary  contention  that  popular  power  (i.e. 
democracy)  originates  in  society,  but  he  also  points  to  the  importance  of  the 
state  in  the  creation  of  an  appropriate  legal  and  political  (or,  as  we  would 
suggest  institutional ) context  for  the  demonstration  of  socially  defined 
concerns  and  demands.  Ddungu: 

Independent  popular  organization  presumes  a particular  political 
context.  For  example  one  in  which  freedom  of  expression  is 
allowed,  the  right  to  strike  etc.  And  above  all  a political  context  in 
which  the  interests  of  the  people  are  seen  to  be  paramount  and  the 
political  leadership  seen  to  be  accountable.  In  this  context  the  state 
provides  but  does  not  define  the  framework  of  organization.  That 
is  to  say  that  in  popular  organization,  the  character  of  the  state 
matters  [emphasis  added]  (1989,  p.  5). 

Exactly  what  is  meant  by  the  character  of  the  state'  and  the  framework 
of  organization',  and  how  these  entities  might  be  related  remains  vague  in 
Ddungu's  work.  Whether  Ddungu  refers  primarily  to  the  character  of  the 
state  itself  in  terms  of  a confident,  self  assured  state  that  is  not  threatened  by 
social  initiatives;  or  whether  he  refers  to  a state  that  is  ideologically 
sympathetic  to  popular  initiatives  is  not  clear.  He  is  also  imprecise  about  the 
organizational  design  that  might  facilitate  ’popular  organization'.  But  he 
does  point  to  a "dialectical  relationship  between  the  state  and  civil  society" 
that  allows  for  a specifically  institutional  perspective  on  the  RCs.  The  state 
may  not  be  able  to  organize  democracy,  but  it  can  provide  an  institutional 
structure  that,  depending  on  social  initiative,  may  facilitate  democratic 
control  of  at  least  some  political  space. 
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Ddungu  s sociological  approach  to  the  RC  system  lets  him  describe  the 
RCs  as  a more  positive  influence  on  democracy  than  that  allowed  in 
Mamdani's  three-way  view  of  the  RCs.  According  to  Ddungu,  the  system 
itself  is  neither  necessary  nor  sufficient  to  democracy,  but  in  a facilitator  role, 
the  system  may  be  a component  of  democratic  expression.  In  fact,  in  his  1989 
work,  Ddungu  comments  on  Mamdani's  three-fold  definition  of  the  system 
by  proposing  the  addition  of  a fourth  perspective.  Ddungu  sees  Mamdani’s 
'democratic'  description  of  the  system  equating  to  the  RCs  as  "popular 
organs,"  with  the  'bureaucratic'  description  equating  to  the  RCs  as  "state 
organs,"  and  the  sectarian’  outlook  as  equating  to  the  RCs  as  "organs  of  the 
Movement”  (1989,  p.  4-5).  Ddungu  then  creates  his  own  fourth  category 
which  amalgamates  the  other  three  taking  the  RCs  "as  organs  of  the  people, 
organs  of  the  Movement  and  organs  of  the  state"  (1989,  p.  5).  He  justifies  this 
amalgamation  largely  in  historical  terms  suggesting  that  while  the  system 
might  have  become  more  administrative  and  less  purely  democratic  over 
time,  it  nonetheless  retains  elements  of  its  socially  defined  democratic  roots. 
Although  conceptually  inelegant,  Ddungu's  blurring  of  Mamdani's 
categorical  definition  of  the  system  appears  to  extend  Mamdani’s  definition 
in  a democratic  direction  since,  in  Ddungu's  words,  it  "implicitly  assumes  an 
identity  of  interests  among  the  people,  the  Movement  and  the  state"  (1989,  p. 
5)46  por  Ddungu,  the  RC's  social  roots  preserve  its  democratic  potential. 
Since,  by  definition  society  includes  all  groups  and  interests,  the  RC  system- 
to  the  degree  that  it  remains  open  to  society— is  a force  for  democracy  in  a way 
that  Mamdani's  more  purely  political  appraisal  does  not  allow. 

46Ddungu’s  fourth  definition  of  the  system  is  undoubtedly  the  system 
description  preferred  by  the  NRM.  Ddungu  admits  as  much  when  he  states 
that  his  fourth  view  "could  be  taken  as  the  semi-official  version  of  the  RCs" 
(1989,  p.5). 
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Over  time  Ddungu  has  maintained  his  stance  with  regard  to  the 
socially-rooted  potential  for  democratization  via  the  RCs.  In  1994  he  criticizes 
other  analysts  of  the  system  for  dwelling  too  much  on  simple  empirical 
measures  of  the  system's  effectiveness.  Ddungu  suggests  that  measures  such 
as  regularity  of  attendance  at  RC  meetings  or  knowledge  about  the  system  do 
not  address  "the  emerging  forms  of  consciousness  internal  to  the  RCs"  (1994, 
p.  10).  He  suggests  that  it  is  not  possible  to  evaluate  the  system  simply  in 
terms  of  how  well  the  system  fulfills  the  statutes'  goals.  Ddungu  wants  to 
push  our  focus  deeper,  apparently  in  the  belief  that  the  system  harbors 
democratic  potentials  not  easily  accessed  by  surface  measures.  Exactly  how 
this  might  be  accomplished  remains  unclear,  but,  in  line  with  most  other 
commentators,  he  suggests  that  the  nearer  one  approaches  the  grassroots  of 
the  system  the  more  democratic  it  becomes.  In  1994  Ddungu  suggests  that  the 
system  is  a democratic  project  at  RC  1 level,  but  at  higher  levels  he  suggests 
that  the  system  has  been  dominated  by  concerns  for  effective  administration 
with  emphasis  on  development.  In  Ddungu's  work  we  see  the  most 
complete  conceptualization  of  the  system  to  date.  While  Ddungu  is  part  of 
the  mainstream  in  terms  of  his  faith  in  the  social  roots  of  democracy,  he  also 
alludes  to  a role  for  the  state,  and  for  organizational  technique  in  his 
description  of  the  system's  impact  on  democracy  in  Uganda. 

Per  Tideman’s  (1995)  doctoral  dissertation.  The  Resistance  Councils  in 
Uganda:  A Study  of  Rural  Politics  and  Popular  Democracy  in  Uganda 
provides  the  most  detailed  empirical  account  of  the  system  to  date.  In  many 
respects  Tideman’s  work  and  our  own  are  complementary  in  terms  of 
methodology.  His  work  is  case  study  oriented  as  he  concentrated  his  data 
gathering  in  two  RC  1 villages  in  Buganda.  Tideman  provides  a closer  look  at 
his  two  RC  cases  than  is  possible  with  our  own  survey  data  drawn  from  12 
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RCs.  Tideman  work  is  original  and  important,  perhaps  most  notably  for  his 
efforts  to  describe  the  historical  background  of  the  early  RCs  in  the  Luwero 
triangle  during  the  years  of  the  'bush  war’. 

Our  empirical  findings  tend  to  reinforce  Tideman’s  data.  Specifically, 
we  find  ourselves  in  agreement  with  Tideman  that  class  issues  do  not  appear 
to  have  dramatic  effects  on  the  functions  of  low  level  RCs.  Our  work  also 
reiterates  Tideman's  observation  that  women  do  not  appear  too  have  been 
significantly  empowered  by  the  RC  system.  In  addition,  Tideman  extends  the 
discussions  in  this  work,  and  the  work  of  Mikael  Karlstrom  (1995), 
concerning  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  western,  liberal  definitions  of 
democracy  with  conceptions  of  democracy  that  prevail  in  rural  Uganda.47 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  present  work,  the  strength  of  Tidemans 
contribution  is  centered  in  his  analysis  of  the  grassroots  context  of  the  RC 
system.  Tideman  attempts  to  uncover  the  impact  of  agrarian  society  on  the 
RC  system.  He  seeks  to  uncover  how  class  and  social  differentiation  are 
manifest  in  rural  RCs.  Our  own  work  touches  on  many  of  the  same  points, 
but  our  survey  methods  do  not  allow  us  to  penetrate  as  deeply  into  these 
issues  as  Tideman  is  able  to  do.  Instead  of  concentrating  on  the  rural  context 
we  examine  the  RCs  as  a national  phenomenon  situated  between  state  and 
society.  Our  work  is  more  macro-oriented  than  that  of  Tideman,  both  in 
terms  of  empirical  content,  as  well  as  its  relation  to  theory.  In  many  respects 
our  work  can  be  read  as  an  extension  of  Tideman's  analysis,  however,  it 
should  be  stressed  that  Tideman's  dissertation  was  available  to  the  present 
author  only  at  the  latest  stages  of  the  formulation  of  the  present  work.  The 
degree  to  which  the  two  works  parallel  one  another  is  entirely  coincidental. 

47In  point  of  fact,  Karlstrom’s  work  is  partially  based  on  definitions  of 
democracy  collected  by  Tideman  in  rural  Buganda  (Karlstrom,  1995). 
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We  are  indebted  to  Tideman  for  his  wealth  of  empirical  observation  of 
the  RC  system,  his  study  is  an  important  empirical  prop  to  our  work.  In 
terms  of  theoretical  insight  however,  we  find  Tideman's  study  to  be  less 
useful.  Although  we  support  Tideman's  empirical  findings  and  the  general 
directions  for  investigation  suggested  by  his  theoretical  orientation,  we  find 
that  he  leaves  the  theoretical  implications  of  his  work  largely  unexplored. 
The  underdeveloped  nature  of  Tideman's  theory  is  most  notable  as  he 
discusses  the  origins  of  democratization  in  village  level  politics.  Tideman 
uncovers  many  of  the  complexities  of  studying  democracy  in  rural  Uganda, 
but  his  major  thrust  downplays  the  role  of  the  NRM  and  the  RC  system's 
elements  of  formal  democratic  design  as  instigators  of  democracy.  This 
theme  places  his  work  firmly  on  the  social  side  of  the  state  vs.  society 
framework.  He  suggests  that  the  primary  impetus  to  democracy  in  Uganda  is 
revealed  by  the  history  of  the  'Mutaka'  (village  headman)  in  Buganda. 
Tideman  asserts  that  over  time,  the  office  of  the  mutaka  has  gradually  been 
democratized,  that  is  that  legitimate  authority  in  villages  has  tended  to 
concentrate  in  the  role  of  the  mutaka  during  the  20th  century.  Tideman 
develops  a reasonable  case  to  support  this  scenario,  but  unfortunately  he  does 
not  address  the  larger  implications  of  his  assertions.  Although  Tideman  is 
effective  in  depreciating  the  role  of  the  NRM  in  rural  democratization,  he 
does  not  develop  the  larger  questions  that  his  findings  suggest. 

If  we  permit  ourselves  to  read  a bit  between  the  lines  of  Tideman's 
work,  we  might  suggest  that  Tideman  uncovers  a structural  theory  of 
democratization,  a theory  which  describes  democratization  as  a product  of,  1) 
equality  of  access  to  land  (or  more  broadly  equal  access  to  the  means  of 
production),  and  2)  the  absence  of  any  other  intrusive  power.  For  Tideman, 
the  evolution  of  the  office  of  the  mutaka  is  driven  first  by  the  fact  that  land  is 
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relatively  equally  distributed  following  the  decay  of  the  pre-colonial  and 
colonial  era  land  tenure  systems,  in  other  words,  there  is  no  overt  class 
domination  exerted  in  rural  Buganda.  The  second  important  point  in 
Tideman's  analysis  is  that  the  state  has  withdrawn  from  (or  been  rendered 
impotent  at)  the  political  grassroots.  The  combination  of  these  factors  leaves 
village  level  politics  open  for  'organic'  authority  structures  to  shape  village 
level  governance.48  Tideman  asserts  that  the  success  of  the  RC  system  was 
built  on  pre-existing  'organic'  legitimacy.  We  would  not  quarrel  with  this 
conclusion.  In  fact,  this  idea  parallels  much  of  our  own  theory  and  research 
findings.  Tideman  successfully  makes  the  argument  that  village  level 
democratization  in  Buganda  has  not  been  organized  or  imposed  by  the  NRM 
state,  but  he  appears  somewhat  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  there  are  state  level 
decisions  and  macro-economic  variables  that  appear  to  enable  his  description 
of  village  level  democratization. 

In  fairness  to  Tideman's  work  it  should  be  noted  that  his  concerns  are 
strictly  limited  to  village  level  politics.  He  does  not  raise  the  question  of  state- 
level  democratization.  Thus,  his  descriptions  of  village  level 
democratization  is  consistent  with  his  research  concerns.  Finally  with  regard 
to  Tideman's  contribution,  we  emphasize  the  rich  empirical  content  of  his 
work.  This  is  especially  important  for  our  own  work  as  it  lends  credence  to 
our  findings.  Although  the  two  works  are  significantly  different  in 
methodological  and  theoretical  approach,  we  suggest  that  our  work  can 


48Tideman  defines  'organic'  village  authority  as,  "The  leadership  of  the 
village  that  in  its  form,  function  and  membership  is  defined  and  created  by 
the  village  members  themselves"  (1995,  p.  88).  In  another  passage  Tideman 
refers  to  'organic'  authority  as,  "[reflecting]  a mediated  'will  of  the  people' 
[that  can]  'command  instinctive  support'"  (1995,  p.  90). 
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profitably  be  read  alongside  Tideman's  work  since  many  of  the  themes  and 
conclusions  of  these  studies  run  parallel  to  one  another. 

Ingvild  Burkey's  post-baccalaureate  paper,  "People's  Power  In  Theory 
and  Practice,  the  Resistance  Council  System  In  Uganda"  (1991)  also  provides  a 
wealth  of  empirical  description  of  the  RC  system.  Burkey  generally  follows 
the  conceptual  outline  pioneered  by  Ddungu.  While  less  explicit  than 
Ddungu,  Burkey  places  the  potential  for  RC  democracy  in  society,  while  at  the 
same  time  preserving  a measure  of  credit  for  NRM  state  in  fostering 
democracy.  In  Burkey's  words,  "The  NRM  government  has  shown  that  state 
power  can  be  used  to  initiate  a process  of  democratization"  (1991,  p.  54). 
Burkey's  work  is  a classic  of  the  'ideal  vs.  reality’  theme  in  RC  literature  since 
her  emphasis  falls  on  exposing  the  system's  retreat  from  the  ideals  that 
defined  its  earliest  days.  Burkey's  work  is  important  as  it  helps  to  describe  the 
transition  from  the  early  RCs  to  the  more  mature  form  the  system  acquired 
beginning  in  1989.  Her  tone  is  often  one  of  pleading  idealism  as  she  sees  a 
great  deal  of  unrealized  potential  in  the  system.  She  is  dismayed  that  the 
system's  initial  high  levels  of  enthusiasm  and  participation  were  not 
maintained.  But  despite  her  idealistic  and  atheoretical  posture,  the  empirical 
wealth  of  her  personal  observations  concerning  the  operation  of  the  RC 
system  in  four  districts  across  three  major  cultural  groups  makes  Burkey 
important  for  subsequent  descriptions  of  the  system.  Indeed  her  assertion 
that  many  Ugandans  "can  no  longer  imagine  how  the  country  would  be 
governed  if  the  RC  system  were  abolished"  served  as  one  of  the  starting 
points  for  the  application  of  normative  institutional  theory  in  the  present 
work  (Burkey,  1991,  p.  52). 

Sabiti  Makara's  1993  paper  follow  Burkey's  essentially  atheoretical  ideal 
vs.  reality  format  in  a way  that  helps  to  refine  our  understanding  of  the 
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system's  problems  and  potentials.  Makara's  treatment  places  the  RCs  ever 
more  firmly  in  the  context  of  normal'  politics  in  Uganda.  He  suggests  that  in 
many  areas  the  system  is  heavily  influenced  by  party  allegiances  (Makara, 

1993,  p.  104).  He  is  also  at  pains  to  point  out  that  class  factors  dominate  even 
low  level  RC  politics.  In  Makara's  words  "When  politics  was  partisan,  the 
middle  and  rich  peasants  dominated  politics.  Under  the  RC  system,  this 
situation  has  not  changed"  (1993,  p.  102)49  Makara  codifies  the  system's 
many  weak  points:  lack  of  resources;  lack  of  knowledge  about  the  system;  the 
system's  inability  to  influence  the  state;  the  inability  of  women  to  exercise 
influence  through  the  system;  the  drawbacks  of  indirect  elections,  as  well  as 
the  drawbacks  of  elections  via  the  queuing'  method.  But  he  also  underlines 
the  system's  accomplishments  in  terms  of:  improved  security;  the  possibility 
to  hold  public  officials  accountable  through  the  system;  the  system's  ability  to 
check  the  worst  abuses  of  corruption;  the  devolution  of  power  with  regard  to 
local  issues;  along  with  minor  improvements  in  terms  of  organizing 
development  projects  and  improved  center-periphery  communications. 
Similar  to  Burkey,  Makara  broadly  endorses  the  system,  while  maintaining  a 
stance  of  constructive  criticism.50 

Other  commentators  also  adopt  this  tone  of  constructive  criticism, 
albeit  with  in  a more  restrictive  analytical  framework.  For  instance,  E.  A. 
Brett's  (1994)  work  on  organization  capacity  in  Uganda  treats  the  system  as 

49 Although  we  would  not  argue  that  middle  and  rich  peasants  dominate  RC 
affairs,  we  would  (along,  we  suspect,  with  Tideman)  argue  that  this  class 
aspect  of  RC  politics  does  not  greatly  effect  the  system's  legitimacy  among 
most  people. 

50In  the  same  vein  as  Makara  and  Burkey,  Apollo  Nsibambi's  case  study  of 
the  RC  system  at  Makerere  University  gives  an  essentially  empirical 
description  of  the  system  which  highlights  the  potentials  and  the  pitfalls  of 
the  system  (1991). 
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part  of  a broader  incidence  of  institutional  change  in  Uganda.  Thus,  he 
includes  an  overview  of  the  RC  system  as  an  administrative  and  political 
aspect  of  organizational  capacity,  along  with  an  overview  of  the 
government's  programs  for  liberalization  and  privatization  in  the  economic 
sphere.  Particularly  as  the  RC  system  fits  in  the  NRM  government's  program 
of  decentralization,  Brett  sees  the  RCs  as  an  ambitious  experiment  loaded 
with  possibilities  but  also  saddled  with  difficult  problems  which  make  its 
outcome  far  from  certain.  Brett  points  out  that  popular  pressures  for 
financial  control  from  the  RC  system  have  yet  to  mesh  with  the  reality  of  a 
tradition  of  highly  centralized  budgetary  control.  Further,  he  underlines  the 
fact  that  the  decentralization  program's  emphasis  on  the  RC  3 level 
introduces  the  possibility  of  conflict  between  district  and  subcounty  level  RCs, 
a situation  which  Brett  believes  could  severely  cripple  the  system.-^ 

Author's  such  as  Alili  Mari  Tripp  and  Rebecca  Mukuyala  treat  the  RCs 
in  light  of  gender  theory  pointing  out  that  while  the  system  has  many 
positive  aspects,  it  is  no  panacea  for  the  empowerment  of  women.  According 
to  these  authors,  "the  RC  system  represents  an  enormous  advance  for  local 
participation  when  compared  with  previous  regimes,"  but  the  central  thrust 
of  their  work  underlines  the  fact  that  the  RCs  continue  to  reflect  existing  male 
domination  of  power  structures  (Mukyala  and  Tripp,  1993,  p.  25).  For  Tripp 
and  Mukuyala,  the  RCs  represent  a possible  channel  for  women's  influence 
in  politics,  but  in  sum,  they  suggest  that  the  system  is  little  more  than  a new 
incarnation  of  a male  dominated  establishment.  Thus,  Tripp  and  Mukuyala 


51Brett  has  also  attempted  to  more  generally  analyze  the  developmental 
potential  of  the  RC  system  (1989).  Although  Brett  is  not  confident  of  the  RC 
system's  ability  to  democratize  the  national  polity,  he  is  a strong  supporter  of 
the  RC  system  as  a grassroots  contact  and  local  delivery  mechanism  for 
development. 
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tend  to  see  the  RC  system  more  as  a product  of  the  state  than  as  an  initiative 
of  the  people,  and  while  they  recognize  the  NRM  state  as  sympathetic  to 
women's  issues,  they  see  little  opportunity  for  women's  liberation  through 
the  RC  system.  In  a similar  vein  Susan  Dicklich  endorses  the  fact  that  the 
RC  s have  brought  politics  to  the  village,  but  she  also  suggests  that  the  system 
serves  to  stifle  other  forms  of  political  initiative,  especially  in  terms  of 
nongovernmental  organizations  (1994).  Similar  to  many  of  the  authors  that 
we  loosely  group  within  the  state  vs.  society  theoretical  framework,  Dicklich 
paints  the  RC  system  as  a tool  of  the  state  that  hinders  as  much  as  liberates 
popular  expression. 


Conclusion 

Although  relatively  new  on  the  Ugandan  scene,  the  RC  system,  by 
virtue  of  its  ubiquitous  presence  in  politics  and  administration,  has  generated 
a wide  range  of  commentary.  However,  little  of  this  analysis  has  benefited 
from,  or  had  an  impact  on  theory.  In  large  measure  this  may  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  system's  face  value  description  as  a means  of  organizing 
government  make  it  tend  to  'disappear'.  For  many  observers  the  RCs  become 
part  of  the  backdrop  for  a more  specific  interest.52  In  addition,  the  fact  that  the 
system  was  put  in  place  by  the  current  government  tends  to  identify  the 
system  with  the  NRM. 

These  two  general  observations,  1)  that  the  system  tends  to  'disappear', 
and  2)  that  the  system  is  identified  with  the  NRM,  argue  in  opposite 
directions  concerning  the  central  points  of  interest  to  the  present  study.  On 
the  one  hand,  those  authors  who  treat  the  system  as  part  of  the  given 


52See  for  example:  Tripp  and  Mukyala  (1993);  Dicklich  (1994);  Heck  (1994); 
Smith  (1993);  or  the  many  references  to  the  RC  system  in  Hansen  and 
Twaddle  (1991). 
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political-administrative  background  in  Uganda  would  appear  to  implicitly 
endorse  the  notion  the  system  is  'institutional'  in  nature.  If  the  system  is  not 
notably  problematic,  and  if  it  plays  a part  in  the  ways  that  people  deal  with 
day-to-day  problems,  then  there  is  evidence  that  the  RCs  are  being 
institutionalized.  Further,  given  the  elements  of  democratic  structure 
included  in  the  system,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  these  authors 
would  generally  support  the  notion  the  RCs  contribute  in  some  fashion  to 
democratization  in  Uganda.  On  the  other  hand,  to  the  degree  that  the  RCs  are 
associated  with  the  NRM  there  is  reason  to  doubt  the  institutional  status  of 
the  system.  If  the  RCs  are  no  more  than  a local  surrogate  for  the  NRM  state, 
then  any  new  regime  might  be  expected  to  install  its  own  system  of  local 
government.  And  further,  if  the  RCs  are  principally  associated  with  the 
NRM  regime,  then  analysis  of  the  democratizing  potential  of  the  system  is 
likely  to  depend  more  on  analysis  of  the  NRM,  than  analysis  of  the  RC  system 
itself. 

Among  authors  who  have  treated  the  RCs  in  more  detailed  fashion; 
Ddungu  (1989, 1994),  Burkey  (1991)  and  Makara  (1993)  and  Tideman  (1995), 
support  for  describing  the  system  as  institutional  in  nature  and  having  a 
positive  impact  on  democratization  is  less  equivocal.  Within  the  broad  lines 
of  a 'state-society'  theoretical  framework,  all  these  authors  are  enthusiastic  for 
the  system's  democratizing  potential  as  they  describe  the  system's  elements  of 
formal-procedural  democratic  design  coupled  with  the  fact  that  they  see 
evidence  that  the  system  has  significant  roots  in  society.  However,  it  must  be 
noted  that  these  authors  temper  their  positive  assessments  of  the  system's 
social  connections  with  warnings  about  the  potential  for  the  abuse  of  state 
power  through  the  system.  In  addition,  all  the  authors  who  treat  the  system 
at  length  bring  to  light  many  failures  of  the  system's.  Perhaps  the  mere  fact  of 
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dealing  with  the  system  in  detail  tends  to  elicit  optimism  concerning  one's 
subject,  but  it  is  nonetheless  notable  that  none  of  the  detailed  accounts  of  the 
system  avoid  frank  discussions  of  the  system's  drawbacks,  and  none  are 
essentially  negative  in  the  final  analysis. 

The  general  tendency  to  view  the  RCs  in  a favorable  light  might  be 
seen  as  an  result  of  a broader  tendency  to  give  favorable  reviews  and 
encouragement  to  the  NRM  government.  As  chapters  four  and  five  describe 
in  detail,  the  RCs  arrived  on  the  Ugandan  at  an  extremely  low  point  in  the 
public's  expectations  of  government.  Perhaps  the  RCs  have  appeared 
favorably  in  the  literature  due  to  an  implicit  comparison  with  former 
systems,  rather  than  due  to  objective  assessments  of  the  system  on  its  own 
merits.  To  date  however,  it  is  clear  that  most  observers  have  been  willing,  at 
minimum,  to  give  the  system  'the  benefit  of  the  doubt’.  Based  on  secondary 
sources  alone,  there  appears  to  be  considerable  support  both  for  the  definition 
of  the  system  as  an  institution,  and  for  the  description  of  the  system  as  having 
a democratizing  role. 


CHAPTER  THREE 

THEORIES  OF  INSTITUTIONALIZATION  AND  DEMOCRATIZATION 


Introduction 

This  work  takes  its  inspiration  from  a marriage  of  empirical  and 
theoretical  worlds.  Empirically,  the  example  of  the  RC  system  in  Uganda  begs 
for  description  and  analysis.  Even  a crude  comparison  of  the  Ugandan  RCs 
with  other  similar  systems  in  Africa  suggests  that  the  RCs  have  achieved 
organizational  significance  rarely  obtained  in  sub-Saharan  Africa.  Whether 
this  significance  will  endure  is  difficult  to  predict,  but  it  appears  that  the  RCs 
will  be  important  for  all  descriptions  of  Ugandan  politics  and  society  from 
approximately  1980  until  at  least  the  early  years  of  the  21st  century.  The 
empirical  impact  of  the  RC  system  suggests  that  it  can  be  appropriated  by  a 
wide  range  of  political  and  social  theories,  and  indeed,  scholars  from  virtually 
all  social  science  disciplines  and  ideological  camps  have  found  grist  for  their 
work  in  the  example  of  the  RCs.  At  the  risk  of  sounding  trivial,  it  is  possible 
to  say  that  there  is  'something  for  everyone'  beneath  the  RC  banner. 

Since  the  RC  system  touches  virtually  all  aspects  of  government; 
development,  services,  statistics,  taxation,  legislation  and  administration  of 
justice,  the  system  is  an  obvious  starting  point  for  students  of  administration, 
and  they  are  especially  relevant  for  the  examination  of  the  merits  of 
decentralization  and  devolution.  Economists  of  all  stripes  might  usefully 
examine  the  RCs.  Liberal  economists  can  point  to  the  RC  system  as  an 
example  of  decentralization  in  the  cause  of  reducing  the  role  of  the  state; 
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radical  economists  can  point  to  the  RCs  potential  for  placing  economic  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  masses.  Sociologists  have  looked  at  the  RC  system  as  an 
example  of  a 'social  movement'.  Gender  theorists  have  seized  on  the  RCs 
inclusion  of  women  in  the  political  process  to  examine  feminist  issues.  Legal 
scholars  are  interested  in  the  impact  of  'popular  justice'  as  it  is  dispensed 
through  the  RCs.  Because  it  has  touched  all  Ugandans  across  so  many  facets 
of  life,  the  RC  system  is  a virtual  gold  mine  of  empirical  content  for  the  social 
sciences. 

But  the  RCs  are  particularly  salient  for  students  of  politics,  especially 
because  the  system  is  closely  identified  with  issues  of  democratization. 
Democratization  is  a central  topic  of  Ugandan  politics,  and  it  is  a topic  which 
is  never  far  from  the  surface  of  discussions  of  the  larger  African  political 
scene.  According  to  some  observers,  democracy  has  become  the  all  purpose 
cure  for  the  welter  of  problems  facing  Africans.  In  the  words  of  Robert  Fatton, 
The  democratic  project  of  the  process  of  re  democratizing  African  politics  is 
thus  becoming  the  hegemonic  issue  in  African  Studies"  (1990,  p.  455). 
Specifically,  we  suggest  that  the  RC  system  points  to  an  opening  for  an 
institutional  perspective  on  Ugandan  democratization.  Because  the  concept 
of  institution  is  ubiquitous  to  the  social  sciences  it  will  be  necessary  to 
develop  a precise  definition  of  institution,  but  for  the  moment  it  will  suffice 
to  underline  the  fact  that  institutions  are  pivotal  for  contemporary 
descriptions  of  democracy.  Democratic  norms  dominate  our  theories  of 
politics,  but  it  is  clear  that  it  is  not  possible  to  represent  each  individual 
citizen's  opinion  on  every  issue  that  a government  confronts.  Democratic 
systems  require  a myriad  of  issue  and  preference  formation  processes,  and 
these  essential  processes  are  hosted  by  institutions.  Government  and  society 
are  not  coterminous,  bridging  mechanisms  are  required,  and  these 
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mechanisms  are  institutional  in  nature.  From  a wide  range  of  institutional 
theories,  we  draw  on  the  work  of  normative  institutional  theorists,  such  as 
Aaron  Wildavsky,  James  March  and  Johan  Olsen.  These  authors  see 
institutions  as  normative  frameworks  that  legitimize  social  action,  transmit 
social  values,  and  play  a crucial  role  in  the  formation  of  individual 
preferences  (Wildavsky,  1987;  March  and  Olsen,  1989).1  They  describe 
institutions  as  having  an  independent  identity  capable  of  influencing  political 
process  as  they  define  appropriate  political  behavior.  Thus,  we  describe  the 
RC  system  as  an  independent  variable  in  study  of  Ugandan  democratization. 

The  independent-dependent  variable  relationship  that  we  assert 
between  institutions  and  democratization  is  muddied  by  a lack  of 
parsimonious  definition  and  theory.  Both  bodies  of  theory  we  employ, 
institutional  theory  and  democratization  theory,  range  widely  in  their 
assumptions  and  assertions,  but  institutional  theory  is  more  clearly  defined 
than  theories  of  democratization.  Institutional  theory  is  subject  to  various 
interpretations  with  some  writers  defining  institutions  in  essentially 
economic  terms,  and  some  writers  defining  institutions  in  cultural  terms. 

But  practitioners  generally  agree  that  a given  institution  must  achieve  a 
certain  level  of  congruence  with  normative  values  before  it  can  be  considered 
a true  institution.  The  normative  branch  of  institutional  theory  is  united 
around  the  notion  that  institutions  are  built  on  a logic  of  appropriateness' 
that  makes  institutions  rational  from  the  point  of  view  of  a social  learning 
and  order  preserving  perspective  (Ostrom,  1991). 2 

]See  Sjoblom  (1993)  for  a critique  of  March  and  Olsen's  (1989)  institutional 
theory. 

opposed  to  this  value  oriented  definition  of  institution  are  those  theorists 
who  describe  institutions  principally  in  economic  terms.  Within  the 
economic  school  institutions  are  described  as  tools  which  facilitate  economic 
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Our  understanding  of  democracy  is  also  united  by  a general  principle, 
that  is  that  democracy  somehow  describes  government  as  'rule  by  the  people'. 
It  is  possible  to  identify  many  variants  of  democratic  theory,  but  for  the 
purposes  of  this  study  we  suggest  that  there  are  two  major  theoretical  schools. 
The  first,  and  dominant  school,  is  associated  with  the  mainstream  of  liberal 
democratic  theory  and  describes  democracy  in  terms  of  representative  systems 
characterized  by  freedom  of  political  association  and  the  presence  of 
significant  competition  in  periodic  elections.  The  second  school  is 
characterized  by  the  importance  it  attaches  to  direct  and  relatively  continuous 
participation  of  citizens  in  democratic  process.  We  rely  on  participatory 
democratic  theory  to  describe  the  democratizing  potential  of  the  RC  system. 

Strictly  in  terms  of  theory  it  is  possible  to  simplify  our  conception  of 
democracy  with  the  'standard  liberal'  vs.  participatory'  definitional 
continuum  outlined  above,  but  our  conceptions  of  democracy  are  also 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  real-world  descriptions  of  democracy  are  closely 
linked  to  claims  to  legitimacy  that  underlie  processes  of  attaining  or 
maintaining  state  level  power.  In  Africa  the  concept  of  democratization  has 
been  particularly  problematic  because  demands  for  democracy  have  seldom 
been  fulfilled.  Processes  of  nation  formation  and  concerns  for  the 
consolidation  of  state  power  have  dominated  our  thinking  about  African 
politics.  In  Africa,  democracy  has  often  been  labeled  an  unaffordable  luxury. 
Our  understanding  of  democracy  in  Africa  has  often  been  characterized  as  a 
debate  between  development  and  democracy,  in  other  words,  a debate  about 
the  relative  priorities  of  socio-economic  development  on  the  one  hand,  and 
political  development  on  the  other  hand.  The  current  dominance  of  liberal 

transactions  or  the  resolution  of  common  resource  problems  (Olson,  1993),  or 
as  examples  of  game  theory  applied  to  politics  (Sened,  1991). 
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philosophy  over  both  political  and  economic  spheres  serves  to  resurrect  this 
debate.  What  is  the  appropriate  role  for  the  state  in  the  inherently  social 
democratic  project?  What  balance  between  state  and  society  will  best  facilitate 
socio-economic  development?  All  participants  in  the  debate  acknowledge  the 
desirability  of  democracy  as  an  ideal,  but  the  reality  of  poverty  and  political 
instability  in  Africa  combine  to  obscure  our  understanding  of  the  democratic 
project  in  Africa. 

However,  within  the  wide  body  of  literature  on  African 
democratization  there  is  considerable  support  for  the  observation  that 
democracy  in  Africa  is  most  evident  in  sub-national  social  formations.  Here, 
we  appropriate  the  theoretical  assertions  of  many  authors  who  write  on  the 
subjects  of  civil  society  and  state-society  relations.  These  authors  point  out 
that  democracy,  to  the  degree  that  it  exists  in  Africa,  is  most  often  found  at  the 
grassroots  of  African  societies.  The  empirical  example  of  the  RC  system  is 
crucial  here,  since  even  if  the  RC's  civil  society  credentials  are  a subject  of 
debate,  the  lower  levels  of  the  system  are  so  firmly  situated  in  a social,  that  is 
a non  state  context,  that  descriptions  of  the  system  blur  our  definition  of  the 
difference  between  state  and  society.  At  the  system's  lowest  levels,  the  RCs 
are  part  of  the  grassroots  of  Ugandan  politics,  precisely  where  most  observers 
indicate  that  democracy  is  strongest  in  Africa.  To  be  sure,  there  are  many 
questions  concerning  the  relevance  of  grassroots  democracy  for  discussions  of 
state  level  democracy  in  Africa.  Does  the  considerable  role  of  the  NRM  state 
in  the  design  and  implementation  of  the  RC  system  allow  the  RCs  to  be 
described  in  terms  of  civil  society?  Does  the  ’participatory’  (i.e. 
nonconfrontational/  consensual)  style  of  democracy  practiced  in  low  level 
RCs  constitute  a basis  for  democratization  at  higher  levels?  The  answers  to 
these  question  are  not  clear.  But  the  fact  remains  that  there  is  strong  evidence 
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of  democracy  in  sub-national  formations  in  Africa,  and  it  is  equally  certain 
that  the  RC  system  is  well  placed  to  tap  into  this  pool  of  existing  democracy. 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  underline  the  fact  that  all  the  bodies  of  theory 
addressed  in  this  work,  whether  normative  institutional  theory,  participatory 
democratic  theory  or  civil  society  theory,  are  seated  within  an  overarching 
framework  of  liberalism.  Consonant  with  liberal  philosophy,  these  theories 
revive  our  interest  in  the  social  foundations  of  state  legitimacy.  Attention  is 
then  focused  away  from  the  state,  or  at  state  policies  which  tend  to 
decentralize  state  power.  Although  administrative  reforms  are  seldom 
considered  to  be  independent  variables  for  democratization,  some  observers 
assert  that  decentralization  policies  can  form  a significant  part  of  the  package 
of  contingencies  that  surround  movements  toward  democracy  (Vengroff, 
1993).  The  influence  of  liberal  economic  theory  as  purveyed  by  the  minions 
of  international  finance  insures  that  decentralization  will  be  a strong  theme 
in  the  short  to  medium  term  of  African  political  studies.  In  Uganda,  the 
government's  decentralization  policy  rests  squarely  on  the  RC  system,  and 
whatever  democratizing  potential  exists  as  a product  of  decentralization  will 
be  felt  through  the  RCs. 

Thus,  in  addition  to  the  system's  formal  democratic  design,  and 
consonant  with  participatory  theories  of  democracy,  the  RCs  are  also 
physically  placed  to  take  advantage  of  latent  elements  of  democracy  as  they 
are  currently  prescribed  and  described  in  Africa.  Perhaps  most  important, 
consideration  of  the  RC  system's  democratic  potential  openly  admits  the 
importance  of  a role  for  the  state.  The  role  of  the  NRM  state  in  the 
propagation  of  the  system  is  problematic  from  many  points  of  view  within 
liberal  philosophy  and  democratic  theory.  In  another  sense,  the  strong 
relation  of  the  NRM  state  to  the  RC  system  is  simply  an  accurate  reflection  of 
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the  dominant  role  of  the  state  in  African  politics.  Although  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  clearly  identify  causal  linkages  between  the  grassroots  democracy 
of  the  RC  system  and  democratization  of  the  state,  we  will  contend  that  there 
is  both  strong  theoretical  justification  as  well  as  strong  empirical  justification 
to  link  the  RC  system  to  a broadly  defined  democratic  project  in  Uganda. 

To  summarize,  we  employ  normative  institutional  theory,  in 
conjunction  with  participatory  democratic  theory  along  with  empirical 
evidence  drawn  from  the  study  of  African  civil  society,  to  construct  a 
theoretical  model  which  describes  grassroots  institutionalization  as  an 
impetus  to  democratization.  This  model  is  applied  to  the  empirical  example 
of  the  RC  system  to  examine  the  effects  the  Ugandan  RC  system  on  democracy 
in  Uganda.  Clearly,  the  use  of  such  diverse  bodies  of  theory  raises  a host  of 
definitional  and  conceptual  issues,  and  these  are  the  subject  of  the  chapter  at 
hand. 


Institutional  Theory 

The  'New  Institutionalism'  and  the  Institutional  Perspective  in  Africa 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a resurgence  of  interest  in  institutions, 
giving  rise  to  what  has  been  called  the  'new  institutionalism'  (Apter,  1991). 
The  new  institutionalism  is  a broad  agenda  that  includes  wide  variation  in 
methodological  approach  and  empirical  interest.  However,  according  to 
Robert  Putnam  the  new  institutionalists  are  united  by  two  fundamental 
beliefs.  First,  that  "institutions  shape  politics"  and  second,  that  "institutions 
are  shaped  by  history”  (1993,  p.  9-10).  More  specifically,  within  the  new 
institutionalism  there  are  two  distinct  approaches  to  the  study  of  institutions 
The  dominant  school  of  the  new  institutionalism  adopts  economic  theory  to 
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the  study  of  institutions,  while  the  normative  branch  of  institutional  theory 
applies  a logic  of  value  definition  and  value  affirmation  to  describe  a second 
pole  of  thought  within  institutional  theory.  In  general,  'new'  institutional 
studies  are  differentiated  from  older  traditions  of  institutional  analysis  by 
their  emphasis  on  theory.  The  study  of  institutions  was  the  principle  focus  of 
political  science  in  the  first  decades  of  this  century,  but  this  'old'  institutional 
perspective  was  largely  limited  to  formal-legal  descriptions  of  political 
organizations.  Beginning  in  the  early  1950's,  increasing  emphasis  on 
behavioral  methodology  (i.e.  quantifiable  and  structural  explanation  of 
political  phenomenon),  achieved  much  of  its  distinction  as  a reaction  to  the 
dry  description  of  law  and  formal  political  process  that  marked  the  old 
institutional  studies. 

Behavioral  and  structural  analysis  opened  political  science  to  many 
important  aspects  of  politics  that  the  old'  institutionalists  had  neglected,  and 
it  is  important  to  underline  the  fact  that  the  new'  institutionalism  does  not 
reject  the  insights  of  the  behavioral  revolution.  However,  the  new 
institutionalism  can  be  seen  as  reaction  against  the  tendency  to  view  political, 
economic  and  social  processes  from  a purely  behavioral-structural  point  of 
view.  According  to  the  new  institutionalists,  behaviorists  place  too  much 
emphasis  on  individual  decisions  and  structural  explanations  of  human 
action.  A stereotypical  example  of  a behavioral  study  in  political  science 
might  explain  voter  behavior  entirely  in  terms  of  background  variables:  sex; 
income;  age;  education;  ethnicity  etc.  Whereas  a new  institutionalist  might 
place  more  emphasis  on  describing  changes  in  party  positions,  or  an  interest 
group's  impact  on  the  definition  of  a certain  issue  as  important  factors 
describing  voter  behavior.  March  and  Olsen  describe  the  relation  of  the  'new' 
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and  'old'  institutionalism  as  "blending  elements  of  an  old  institutionalism 
into  the  noninstitutionalist  styles  of  recent  theories  of  politics"  (1984,  p.  738).3 

The  new  institutionalists  assert  that  at  least  part  of  our  understanding 
of  human  activity  is  found  by  studying  the  organization  and  dynamics  of 
group  activity.  Perhaps  the  best  example  of  these  institutional  effects  is  found 
in  the  frequent  observation  that  states,  as  monopolies  of  coercive  power  and 
repositories  of  national  myths,  can  be  described  as  independent  actors  in 
politics  (Skocpol,  1979).  State  power  is  a special  talisman  in  modem  politics 
that  often  confounds  social  theories  (principally  economic  theory)  that  derive 
their  explanatory  power  from  the  assumption  that  individuals  rationally 
pursue  their  own  self-interests.4  Other  classic  examples  of  the  effects  of  group 

3 An  important  subfield  of  institutional  studies  which  is  not  isolated  for 
analysis  in  the  present  study,  derives  from  leftist  revolutionary  theory.  For 
instance  see  the  following  quote  from  Amilcal  Cabral  concerning  the 
difficulties  of  balancing  the  necessity  for  grassroots  participation  with  the 
tendency  to  concentrate  power  at  the  center  of  a revolutionary  struggle. 

Cabral:  "The  answer  to  the  problem  lies  in  the  institutionalization  of 
structures  which  tie  the  people  and  the  leaders  together  in  such  ways  that  the 
people’s  participation  and  control  of  their  leaders  are  facilitated  in  all  possible 
ways"  (Rudebeck,  1974,  p.  146).  With  a similar  approach  to  institutional 
theory  as  that  evinced  in  Huntington  (see  following  discussion),  it  appears 
that  Cabral  was  depending  on  organizational  craft  to  overcome  potential 
political  differences,  while  issues  of  value  congruence  between  society  and 
institution  are  subsumed  by  a normative  commitment  to  radical  revolution 
as  the  preferred  (indeed  the  only  viable)  path  for  socio-economic 
development. 

indicative  of  the  wide  range  of  topics  implied  by  the  new  institutionalism  is 
the  fact  that  March  and  Olsen  cite  authors  such  as  Theda  Skocpol  (1979)  and 
Eric  Nordlinger  (1987)  and  the  broad  agenda  within  political  science  for  a 
’Return  to  the  State’  (Skocpol,  1982)  as  an  example  of  renewed  interest  in 
institutions.  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  work  to  review  the  statist 
literature,  but,  it  should  be  clear  that  the  tendency  to  give  the  state  an 
autonomous  identity  analytically  separate  from  other  social  forces  is  a classic 
example  of  ’new  institutionalist’  thinking.  However,  it  would  be  stretching 
the  argument  quite  a bit  to  suggest  that  Skocpol  and  Nordlinger  were 
somehow  in  league  with  March  and  Olsen  in  pursuing  an  institutionalist 
agenda.  The  statist  literature  has  an  identity  all  its  own  with  roots  extending 
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interaction  derive  from  the  economic  school  of  the  new  institutionalism 
which  describes  institutions  as  tools  which  facilitate  economic  transactions  or 
the  resolution  of  common  resource  problems  (Mancur  Olson,  1993),  or  as 
examples  of  game  theory  applied  to  politics  (Sened,  1991). 

In  Africa,  institutional  theory  has  been  marked  by  two  distinct  periods. 
The  first,  associated  with  the  broad  agendas  of  structural-functionalism  and 
modernization  theory  was  on  the  stage  briefly  from  approximately  1950  until 
the  early  years  of  the  1960's.  The  second,  which  has  endured  to  the  present, 
has  been  marked  by  theoretical  eclecticism,  but  which,  with  specific  reference 
to  institutions,  might  loosely  be  titled  the  decay  of  modernization'  theory.  In 
the  first  period  institutions  were  largely  excluded  from  analysis.  In  the 
second  period  institutional  analysis  was  often  implicitly  important  as  scholars 
catalogued  the  failure  of  Western-style  political  institutions.  Within  the 
second  period  institutions  received  explicit  treatment  as  instruments  of  state 
and  nation  building  most  notably  in  the  work  of  Samuel  Huntington.  While 
Huntington's  work  on  institutions  is  important  in  terms  of  developing  a 
general  descriptive  framework  for  institutions,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
new  institutionalism  Huntington's  analysis  is  flawed  by  its  over  reliance  on 
historical  method  to  define  institutions,  and  corresponding  lack  of  attention 
to  normative  aspects  of  institutionalization  processes.  Neither  of  the  two 
periods  can  be  closely  associated  with  the  definitional  and  theoretical 
specificity  of  the  new  institutionalism. 

The  first  era  of  institutional  theory  in  Africa  is  associated  with  old-style 
formal-legal  institutional  analysis.  This  was  a reflection  of  the  role  that 
institutions  played  within  structural-functional  and  modernization  theory. 

to  historical  and  structural  factors,  a far  more  traditional  and  eclectic 
theoretical  foundation  than  that  described  by  March,  Olsen  and  Wildavsky. 
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In  structural-functional  tradition  of  'grand  theory',  institutions  were 

described  along  the  lines  of  the  proverbial  'black  box';  institutions  were  the 

arenas  which  accepted  political  'inputs'  and  transformed  this  political  raw 

material  into  the  'outputs'  which  sustained  the  political  ecology  (Easton, 

1957).  Although  critical  to  the  overall  vision  of  structural-functionalism,  the 

insides  of  the  institutional  'black  boxes'  were  rarely  dissected,  institutions 

were  the  mechanical,  and  hence  easily  understood,  elements  of  the  overall 

political  system.  This  view  of  institutions  was  echoed  in  modernization 

theory,  another  grand  theoretical  tradition  which  attempted  to  explain  all 

facets  of  social  and  economic  life  via  the  supposedly  inexorable  march  of 

change  (or  progress)  toward  modernity.  Within  modernization  theory 

institutions  were  not  considered  to  be  particularly  important  in  and  of 

themselves,  since  political  institutionalization  was  assumed  to  be  part  of  the 

much  larger  project  of  social  and  economic  modernization.  If  institutions 

were  of  interest  in  Africa,  it  was  largely  within  the  sphere  of  formal  design. 

Within  the  design  school,  it  was  generally  assumed  that  properly  constructed 

institutions  would  channel  politics  in  positive  directions;  'get  the 

constitution  right,  and  all  else  will  follow'  was  the  guiding  maxim.  With 

regard  to  design,  it  appeared  obvious  that  European  political  institutions 

should  serve  as  the  models  for  African  political  institutions.  In  the  words  of 

Harry  Eckstein  and  David  Apter,  in  the  formal-legal  paradigm. 

It  was  widely  assumed...  that  viable  representative  government  was 
nothing  more  than  a corollary  of  civilized  life,  that,  apart  form  the 
inherent  processes  of  history,  it  depended-if  it  depended  on 
anything— only  on  the  proper  arrangement  of  its  formal  parts  and 
reasonable  good  luck  in  economic  life  and  international  affairs;  and 
that  good  structure  would  serve  even  in  the  absence  of  good  luck 
(1963,  p 98). 

Modernization  theorists  have  often  been  accused  of  holding  facile 
ethnocentric  assumptions  about  the  'self-evident'  benefits  of  Western-style 
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democracy  that  would  ease  the  transfer  of  European-style  political  institutions 
to  Africa.^  But  it  would  be  unfair  to  suggest  that  the  modernization  theorists 
did  not  recognize  the  potential  difficulties  of  appropriating  Western  political 
traditions  to  Africa  (Cammack,  1994,  p.  361).  Modernization  theorists  knew 
that  the  institutionalization  of  democratic  practices  would  be  difficult  in 
Africa,  but  alternatives  to  the  Western  institutional  forms  were  either 
unavailable  or  normatively  unacceptable.  Western  observers  could  not 
openly  council  in  favor  of  authoritarian  systems  that  might  have  followed 
the  classic  liberal  model  of  bourgeois-led  democratization;  these  models  were 
clearly  too  dismissive  of  democratic  values,  as  well  as  too  reminiscent  of 
colonial  rule  (Cammack,  1994).  Then,  as  now,  the  pull  of  democratic  norms 
was  strong.  In  fact,  the  hegemony  of  democratic  values  was  probably  stronger 
in  Africa  in  the  1960s  and  1970s  than  it  is  now  because  of  the  ultra  democratic 
critique  of  Western  liberal  democracy  by  communist  and  socialist  theories  of 
democracy.  Given  the  heavy  emphasis  on  democratic  values  and  the  moral 
critique  of  liberal  democracy  by  left-wing  scholars,  modernization  theorists 
settled  for  the  path  of  least  resistance  by  offering  the  most  optimistic  view 
available;  i.e.  that  political  modernization  would  be  a product  of  social  and 
economic  modernization.  Thus,  within  the  framework  of  structural 
functional  and  modernization  theory,  the  study  of  political  institutions  was 
relegated  to  a back  burner  of  the  much  broader  theoretical  project  of 
modernization. 


5In  the  words  of  David  Apter;  "the  old  institutionalists  believed  that  the 
institutions  of  democracy,  properly  constructed,  would  have  sticking  power," 
and  further,  "democracy  could  be  imposed  from  above  and  made  to  change 
society  because,  it  was  assumed,  the  changes  would  be  self-evidently  desirable 
to  those  participating"  (1991,  p.  468). 
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By  the  mid  1960's,  interest  in  institutions  was,  in  a sense,  revived  as 
theorists  explained  the  decay  of  structural-functional  and  modernization 
theory  in  Africa.  Soon  after  most  African  nations  had  achieved 
independence  it  had  became  clear  that  the  assumptions  of  structural- 
functional  and  modernization  theory  with  regard  to  political  institutions  had 
collapsed.  The  rise  of  authoritarian  and  totalitarian  regimes  across  Africa 
mocked  the  political  institutions  left  behind  by  the  departing  colonial  powers. 
The  definitions  and  roles  assigned  to  institutions  in  the  first  period  became 
irrelevant  as  constitutions,  legislatures,  parties  and  judicial  systems  rapidly 
became  subservient  to  personalized  political  systems  that  focused  their 
energies  on  maintaining  or  attaining  state  power  (Jackson  and  Rosberg,  1985). 
Authors  such  as  Aristide  Zolberg  described  the  de  institutionalization'  of 
African  politics  in  terms  of  the  Western  understanding  of  what  constituted 
institutionalized  politics  (1966). 6 With  the  exception  of  concerns  for  the  state, 
or  arguments  concerning  the  viability  of  single  party  systems,  it  would  be 
hard  to  identify  any  sort  of  positive  agenda  in  the  study  of  African  political 
institutions  since  the  mid-1960s.  In  recent  years  political  institutions  have 
not  mattered  in  Africa,  or  if  they  did  matter,  they  served  as  the  raw  material 
for  descriptions  of  African  political  pathologies.  With  reference  to  the 
potential  for  democracy  in  Africa,  political  institutions  were  the  things  that 
didn't  work.  Political  institutions  of  all  kinds;  states,  legislatures,  parties  and 


6In  1968  Zolberg  described  politics  in  the  new  states  of  Africa  as  taking  place  in 
"an  almost  institutionless  arena...  with  conflict  and  disorder  as  its  most 
prominent  features”  (1968,  p.  70). 
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judicial  systems  were  the  instruments  that  distorted  notions  of  democratic 
legitimacy  as  they  provided  window  dressing  to  authoritarian  regimes.7 

But  the  decay  of  the  first  set  of  political  institutions  in  independent 

Africa  (as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the  Third  World),  set  the  stage  for  the 

formulation  of  what  is  arguably  still  the  most  influential  institutional  theory 

yet  applied  to  Third  World  politics.  This  of  course,  is  the  work  of  Samuel 

Huntington,  principally  his  volume  Political  Order  and  Changing  Societies 

(1968).  Virtually  single  handedly  Huntington  revived  the  school  of  political 

development  within  modernization  theory  with  his  famous  assertion  that 

modernization  itself  was  the  cause  of  the  decay  of  political  institutions  in  the 

Third  World.  He  argued  that  modernization  increased  political  participation 

beyond  the  carrying  capacity  of  newly  created  political  institutions,  and  that 

this  imbalance  between  participation  and  institutionalization  was  the  root 

cause  of  political  decay  in  developing  countries.  Huntington: 

The  rates  of  social  mobilization  and  the  expansion  of  political 
participation  are  high;  the  rates  of  political  organization  and 
institutionalization  are  low.  The  result  is  political  instability  and 
disorder.  The  primary  problem  of  politics  is  the  lag  in  the 
development  of  political  institutions  behind  social  and  economic 
change"  (1968,  p.  5). 

It  is  clear  that  Huntington  is  an  important  institutional  theorist.  In 
terms  of  definition  and  description  his  work  is,  in  many  respects,  a classic  of 


7A  significant  exception  to  this  general  lack  of  interest  in  institutional 
structures  can  be  discerned  in  work  which  concentrated  on  state-society 
relations  in  Africa  (Rothchild  and  Chazan,  1988),  or  more  recently  works  that 
focus  on  the  theme  of  ’civil  society'  (Harbeson  et  al,  1994).  In  this  vein,  many 
authors  describe  socio-economic  bases  for  politics  in  Africa  in  institutional,  or 
proto-institutional  terms.  However,  these  nonstate  social  and  economic 
formations  are  decidedly  nongovernmental.  Thus,  for  example,  religious  and 
economic  institutions  outside  the  purview  of  the  state  are  appraised  for  their 
potential  to  force  states  to  deliver  good  government. 
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institutional  theory  .8  However,  from  the  perspective  of  the  new 
institutionalists,  it  is  equally  clear  that  Huntington's  institutional  perspective 
is  seriously  flawed  by  its  association  to  the  black  box'  and  'design'  oriented 
schools  of  institutional  thought  in  structural-functional  and  modernization 
theory.  Huntington  may  have  stood  modernization  theory's  concept  of 
institution  on  its  head  by  asserting  a central  role  for  institutions  in  political 
development,  but  he  did  not  fundamentally  change  the  concept  of  institution 
as  it  was  employed  in  modernization  theory.  In  Huntington's  theory, 
institutions  became  vastly  more  important  than  they  had  been  in  previous 
theory,  but  they  remained  the  'black  boxes'  of  the  political  process.  Despite 
his  often  eloquent  definitions  and  descriptions,  in  the  final  analysis 
Huntington  equates  institutions  with  organizations  in  the  much  the  same 
way  that  the  old  school  formal-legal  institutional  analysts  assumed  that  'good 
structure  was  the  essence  of  the  concept  of  institution.  Huntington  equates 
institutionalization  with  socialization  into  "channels  and  norms  of  political 
action  that  are  prescribed  by  existing  structure"  (Leys,  1982,  p.  336).  For 
Huntington,  simple  participation  in  an  organization  is  equated  with  an 
internalized  commitment  on  behalf  of  the  participant  to  the  institution's 
goals  and  values.  Similar  to  the  views  of  the  structural-functionalists  and  the 
modernization  theorists,  according  to  Huntington,  institutions  can  be 


8Huntington  develops  a range  of  criteria  for  measuring  institutionalization 
that  remains  a standard  text  for  the  evaluation  of  degrees  of 
institutionalization.  He  suggests  that  institutionalization  is  measured  by  a 
given  institution's:  1)  adaptability,  that  is,  its  ability  to  adapt  to  differing 
conditions  over  time,  and  especially  generational  changes  in  its  leadership  as 
an  indicator  of  institutionalization;  2)  complexity,  that  is  the  more  complex 
the  more  institutionalized;  3)  autonomy,  that  is  the  more  autonomous  of 
social  groups  the  more  institutionalized;  and  4)  coherence,  that  is  the  more 
unified  the  institution  the  more  institutionalized  it  is  (Huntington,  1968,  p.. 
13-23). 
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described  as  separate  from  the  society  in  which  they  exist.  In  this  sense, 
institutions  may  represent  social  norms  and  values,  but  they  are  not 
dependent  on  social  approval  for  their  existence  as  institutions. 

Particularly  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  normative  branch  of  the  new 
institutionalism,  Huntington's  institutional  theory  is  highly  suspect  with 
regard  to  his  definition  of  'value'.  Huntington's  widely  quoted  definition  of 
institutions  as;  "stable,  valued,  recurring  patterns  of  behavior,"  does  not 
specify  whether  he  refers  to  value'  as  a kind  of  economic  good  in  terms  of 
efficiency  and  effectiveness,  or  whether  he  refers  to  'value'  in  a normative 
sense  (1968,  p.  11).  If  we  assume  he  meant  'value'  to  refer  to  an  economic 
logic,  then,  on  the  face  of  it,  his  definition  is  not  at  odds  with  the  economic 
school  of  the  new  institutionalists.  However,  when  we  note  that  Huntington 
appears  to  elevate  'order'  above  all  other  possible  values  with  little  or  no 
regard  to  the  freedoms  typically  associated  with  liberal  economic  theory,  it 
becomes  clear  that  even  with  respect  to  the  economic  version  of  the  new 
institutionalism,  Huntington's  definition  of  institution  is  flawed.  His 
definition  does  not  emphasize  the  need  for  any  interaction  between  people 
and  government  in  the  formation  of  government  institutions.  Huntington; 

A society  with  highly  institutionalized  governing  organizations  and 
procedures  is  more  able  to  articulate  and  achieve  its  public  interests...  The 
public  interest,  in  this  sense....  is  whatever  strengthens  governmental 
institutions"  (1968,  p.  24-5).  The  foundation  of  Huntington's  institutional 
theory  is  a vision  of  institutions  as  a means  of  concentrating  and  maximizing 
a government's  power,  a vision  far  removed  from  either  the  economic  or 
normative  logics  that  underlie  more  recent  institutional  theory. 

Huntington's  school  of  institutionalization  became  (and  remains)  an 
important  pillar  of  theoretical  justification  for  the  authoritarian  state  in 
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Africa.  The  necessity  for  the  concentration  of  power  was  often  touted  as  a 
logical  first  step  to  achieve  development  and  modernization.  It  is  important 
to  remember  that  at  the  time  of  the  writing  of  Political  Order  and  Changing 
Societies,  the  developmental  successes  of  authoritarian  socialism  in  eastern 
Europe  provided  adequate  evidence  to  support  Huntington's  emphasis  on 
order  and  concentration  of  power  as  the  keys  to  innovation  and  development 
(1968,  p.  89).9  Specifically  with  regard  to  the  question  of  what  Huntington 
intended  by  his  use  of  the  word  'value'  in  his  definition  of  institution,  it  is 
also  useful  to  remember  that  he  wrote  in  an  era  when  there  was  a tendency  to 
subsume  normative  concerns  under  the  banner  of  ideology.  In  the  context  of 
the  times,  socialism  itself  was  often  considered  a transcendent  normative 
value.  The  socialist  project  could  temporarily  redefine  social  norms  and 
values  in  its  own  image,  whatever  was  necessary  to  achieve  the  socialist  ideal 
was  good  by  definition.  In  Huntington's  words;  "It  is  precisely  the  ability  to 
meet  this  moral  need  and  to  create  a legitimate  public  order  which,  above  all 
else,  communists  offer  modernizing  countries"  (1968,  p.  32).  The  conflation 
of  normative  values  with  the  needs  of  socio-economic  development  remains 
a common  theme  in  discussions  of  political  development  in  Africa.  Thus, 
while  the  broad  theme  of  socio-economic  'modernization'  treated  by 
Huntington  under  the  banner  of  institutional  theory  is  as  valid  today  as  it 
was  in  the  mid-1960’s,  institutional  theory  itself  has  changed  considerably. 


9lt  is  evident  that  the  apparently  successful  example  of  the  communist  states 
at  the  time  of  Huntington's  writing  heavily  influenced  his  degree  of  respect 
for  the  utility  of  power.  He  writes  "[Americans  do  not  understand]  the  need 
to  design  a political  system  which  will  maximize  power  and  authority,"  and 
further  he  quotes  James  Madison  in  Federalist  Paper  # 51,  "the  greatest 
difficulty  lies  in  this:  you  must  first  enable  the  government  to  control  the 
governed;  and  in  the  next  place  oblige  it  to  control  itself"  (1968,  p.  7). 
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Institution:  A Definition 

Building  a case  for  an  institutional  perspective  on  African  politics  is 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  concept  of  institution  is  plagued  by  ambiguity. 
Indeed  the  use  of  the  term  is  so  common  in  the  social  sciences  that  it  is 
virtually  meaningless.  In  most  cases,  the  term  institution  is  loosely 
employed  to  refer  to  any  organization  or  social  formation  that  orders  human 
interaction  or  provides  valued  services.  Schools,  banks,  and  hospitals,  as  well 
as  marriage  or  the  family  are  all  described  as  institutions.  The  term 
institution  is  also  widely  employed  to  denote  sets  of  economic  relationships 
and  decision  making  structures.  As  often  as  not  the  use  of  the  term  conjures 
up  negative  connotations.  Institutions  are  described  as  intimidating, 
unresponsive,  and  inefficient  bundles  of  rules  and  procedures  that  restrict  the 
freedom  and  creativity  of  individuals.  Although  not  as  vague  as  words  such 
as  'society',  ’culture’  or  'politics',  the  use  of  the  term  'institution'  is  seldom 
explicitly  defined.  Usually  it  is  employed  as  a shorthand  method  for  the 
summarization  and  reification  of  ideas  and  concepts  when  authors  lack  the 
time  and  space  for  specificity.  Although  multiple  uses  of  the  term  may  be 
unfortunate  in  terms  of  our  ability  to  achieve  analytical  precision,  the  general 
acceptance  of  the  concept  of  institution  across  the  social  sciences  is  also  a 
useful  starting  point  for  the  development  of  an  institutional  perspective. 

Among  authors  who  explicitly  engage  in  institutional  analysis,  there 
are  two  poles  around  which  definitions  of  institution  tend  to  congregate.  On 
the  one  hand  there  are  theorists  who  are  guided  by  assumptions  associated 
with  the  rational  market  place,  and  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who 
begin  with  the  assumption  that  behavior  is  governed  by  a normative  logic. 
From  the  normative  point  of  view  institutions  reflect  a range  of  social  values 
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that  would,  in  all  likelihood  include  concerns  for  efficiency  and  effectiveness 
associated  with  economic  logic,  but  that  would  also  extend  to  purely 
normative  concerns  with  what  is  considered  moral  behavior  within  a given 
society. 

Within  normative  institutional  theory  a concrete  starting  point  for  the 
definition  of  what  constitutes  an  institution  is  described  by  Norman  Uphoff 
as  he  distinguishes  institutions  from  organizations  (1986).10  Uphoff  describes 
three  categories  of  organizations  and  institutions:  "(a)  organizations  that  are 
not  institutions,  (b)  institutions  that  are  not  organizations,  and  (c) 
organizations  that  are  institutions"  (1986,  p.  8).  Thus,  not  all  organizations 
are  institutions,  and  not  all  institutions  are  organizations.  The  principal 
difference  between  organizations  and  institutions  lies  in  the  degree  to  which 
they  are  rooted  in  social  values.  According  to  Uphoff  "organizations  are 
structures  of  recognized  and  accepted  roles"  (1986,  p.  8).  Organizations  may 
exist  in  purely  instrumental  terms  without  acquiring  any  "special  status  and 
legitimacy  for  having  satisfied  people’s  needs  and  having  met  their 
normative  expectations  over  time"  (1986,  p.  8).  Institutions,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  "complexes  of  norms  and  behaviors  that  persist  over  time  by 
serving  collectively  valued  purposes”  (Uphoff,  1986,  p.  9).  Institutions  can 
exist  without  the  concrete  manifestations  that  define  organizations.  Thus 
academic  freedom'  is  a pure  institution  without  organizational 
characteristics  (an  example  of  Uphoff  s category  b ).  A given  university  may 

10Uphoff  is  cited  here  with  regard  to  the  differentiation  between  organization 
and  institution  because  he  develops  the  distinction  more  thoroughly  than 
other  authors.  However,  Uphoff  is  presaged  by  Huntington  in  this  regard; 
Organizations  and  procedures  vary  in  their  degree  of  institutionalization" 
(Huntington,  1968,  p.  11).  And  again  Huntington;  "Institutionalization  is  the 
process  by  which  organizations  and  procedures  acquire  value  and  stability" 
(Huntington,  1968,  p.  12). 
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be  only  an  organization,  (an  example  of  Uphoff's  category  'a'),  although  many 
universities  achieve  institutional  status,  (as  examples  of  Uphoff's  category 
c ).  Institutionalization  then,  is  the  process  by  which  organizations  acquire 
value  for  their  users.  Or,  as  Uphoff  paraphrases  Selznick,  "to 
institutionalize'  is  to  infuse  with  values  beyond  the  technical  requirements 
of  the  task  at  hand"  (1986,  p.  9). This  study  is  concerned  with  Uphoff's 
category  'c'  institutions,  that  is,  organizations  that  have  achieved  the 
normative  status  of  pure  institutions. 

Broadly  conceived,  Uphoff's  definition  of  institution  derived  from  a 
distinction  between  organization  and  institution  is  applicable  to  all  schools  of 
institutional  theory.  However,  Uphoff's  lack  of  emphasis  on  institutions  as 
providers  of  material  benefits  places  Uphoff's  definition  of  institution  on  the 
normative  side  of  the  normative-economic  continuum  of  institutional 
theory.  Pushing  further  into  a normative  definition  of  institution  it  should 
be  clear  that  true  institutions  must  have  some  connection  with  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  people,  they  cannot  be  simply  outward  forms  and  rituals.  Pierre 
Landell-Mills  expands  on  the  normative  view  that  institutions  must  have  a 
moral  basis  in  society; 

The  design  and  operational  practices  of  public  institutions  must  be 
at  one  with  the  social  values  of  the  society  in  which  the  are 
embedded.  If  not,  each  time  the  values  are  tested,  they  are  likely  to 
give  way.  The  formal  rules  cannot  alone  protect  an  institution  if  its 
members  do  not  behave  in  a manner  consistent  with  the  values 
that  underlie  the  rules  (1992,  p.  546). 

Institutionalization  involves  shared  evaluations  of  a potential  institution,  so 
that  when  evaluations  are  positive,  and  the  evaluations  are  known  to  be 
shared,  a powerful  social  force  is  created. 

Huntington's  definition  of  the  process  of  institutionalization  precedes 
Uphoff:  Huntington;  "Institutionalization  is  the  process  by  which 
organizations  and  procedures  acquire  value  and  stability”  (1968,  p.  12). 
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Of  course,  judgments  about  what  constitutes  a 'positive'  evaluation 
suggests  that  the  potential  institution  must  do  what  is  'right'  and  'good',  and 
this  launches  the  normative  theory  of  institution  into  the  confusion  of  moral 
philosophy.  As  a branch  of  political  culture  theory,  the  normative 
institutionalists  are  confronted  by  the  necessity  "to  penetrate  reliably  and  with 
validity  into  the  subjective,”  virtually  by  definition  a subtle  and  complex  task 
(Eckstein,  1988,  p.  790).  The  weakness  of  the  normative  theory  of  institutions 
lies  in  the  definition  of  what  is  to  be  valued.  This  has  been  a critical 
stumbling  block  for  normative  theorists,  especially  in  underdeveloped 
nations,  since  the  range  of  potential  social  values  can  be  described  as 
equivalent  to  the  range  of  theories  of  development.12  This  is  an  area  we  will 
not  enter  into  any  further,  except  to  note  that  for  normative  theorists  of 
institution  the  definition  of  what  is  positive  or  good  is  an  inherently  social 
matter.13  The  social  basis  of  institutions  is  a critical  component  of  the 
differentiation  between  normative  and  economic  institutional  theory.  But 
before  developing  the  importance  of  the  social  roots  of  institutionalization, 
we  will  first  briefly  define  the  concept  of  institution  as  it  is  employed  in  the 
rational-economic  school  of  institutional  theory. 


12A  crude  continuum  of  this  range  of  development  values  might  be  defined 
on  the  one  hand  by  Lenin's  theory  of  the  necessity  of  creating  a vanguard 
party  intent  on  achieving  'modernization'  via  centralization  of  power  and 
resources  in  the  state,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  Ghandian  principles  of 
peasant  based  development  in  which  ’small  is  beautiful’  and  coercion  is 
anathema  to  the  development  process. 

13Parallel  to  institutional  theory,  the  study  of  the  origins  of  norms  and  values 
is  another  area  of  the  social  sciences  divided  by  the  degree  to  which  theorists 
adhere  to  economic  (rational  choice)  theory.  See  James  S.  Coleman  (1990), 
Stephen  Majeski  (1990)  and  Michael  Hechter  (1993)  for  discussions  of  norm 
generating  processes  in  the  noneconomic  tradition  of  political  culture  theory. 
For  a discussion  of  normative  theory  within  a rational  choice  framework  see 
Robert  Axelrod  (1986). 
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Opposed  to  the  normative  school  of  institutional  theory  there  is  a 
considerable  body  of  literature  that  defines  institutions  with  an  economic 
logic.  In  this  tradition,  the  essential  analogy  for  understanding  institutions  is 
that  of  the  rational  market  (Olson,  1965,  p.  9).  Institutions  are  described  as 
tools  which  facilitate  economic  transactions  or  the  resolution  of  common 
resource  problems.  Inspired  by  the  work  of  Vernon  Ruttan  (1979),  David 
Sahn  and  Alexander  Sarris  provide  an  operative  version  of  the  economic 
definition  of  institution;  "An  institution  may  be  considered  as  a set  of  rules 
that  governs  particular  actions  and  relationships,  as  well  as  a decision-making 
organizational  units  (firm,  family,  bureau)  that  exercises  control  over 
resources  (1994,  p.  282). 14  According  to  this  economic  logic,  varying  interests 
enter  the  institutional  arena  and  bargain  to  achieve  mutually  acceptable 
outcomes,  much  as  buyers  and  sellers  exchange  goods  in  markets.  Public 
choice  theory,  such  as  that  found  in  the  work  of  Elinor  Ostrom  (1986;  1990)  is 
representative  of  an  essentially  economic  logic  applied  to  the  political  field. 
The  economic  view  of  institutions  also  underlies  the  application  of  game 
theory  to  politics  in  the  work  of  Itai  Sened  (1991). 

Institutional  Theory;  Areuments  and  Application 

Founded  on  the  straightforward  premise  of  the  economically  rational 
individual,  the  economic  school  of  institutional  theory  has  resulted  in  a rich 
literature.  Certainly  rational  individuals  tend  to  make  self-serving  choices 

14 As  an  example  of  the  economic  vein  of  the  new  institutionalism,  David 
Sahn  and  Alexander  Sarris  focus  on  institutions  as  economic  regimes  in  the 
relation  of  productive  forces  to  markets.  These  authors  tout  the  potential  of 
indigenous'  economic  institutions  to  increase  economic  growth  in  Africa  by 
replacing  'state'  institutions,  (i.e.  marketing  boards,  parastatals  etc.),  and 
returning  African  economies  to  the  discipline  of  free,  (i.e.  nonstate-regulated) 
markets  (1994). 
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which  contribute  to  their  material  well-being,  and  certainly  viewing 
institutions  as  aggregations  of  individual  behavior  is  a valid  analytical  tool.15 
The  economic  definition  of  institution  meshes  well  with  the  understanding 
of  institutions  implicit  in  liberal  theories  of  democratization  and  interest 
group  theories  of  politics.  Resources  are  mobilized  by  political  and  economic 
entrepreneurs,  and  capital,  whether  political  or  economic,  is  expended  within 
the  political  market  place  (often  an  institution),  to  purchase  desired 
outcomes.  This  theme  will  be  developed  further  in  the  discussion  of 


15The  best  developed  area  of  economic  institutional  theory  regards  the 
provision  of  public  goods;  goods  which,  by  definition,  must  be  provided  to  all 
members  of  a group.  Typically,  public  goods  are  provided  by  government; 
roads,  bridges,  police  services  and  the  like.  By  pointing  out  the  special  case  of 
public  goods,  that  is,  that  it  is  never  in  the  interest  of  any  individual  to 
contribute  to  the  provision  of  public  goods,  economic  theorists  have 
delineated  the  limits  of  economic  incentives  in  the  provision  of  common 
property.  As  described  by  Olson;  "The  individual  member  of  the  typical  large 
organization  is  in  a position  analogous  to...  the  taxpayer  in  the  state:  his  own 
efforts  will  not  have  a noticeable  effect  on  the  situation  of  his  organization, 
and  he  can  enjoy  any  improvements  brought  about  by  others  whether  or  not 
he  has  worked  in  support  of  his  organization"  (Olson,  1965  p.  16).  In  other 
words,  the  provision  of  public  goods  depends  on  a more  complex  logic  than 
that  defined  by  the  simple  notion  of  rational  self-interest.  Again  turning  to 
Olson:  "A  state  is  first  of  all  an  organization  that  provides  public  goods  for  its 
members,  the  citizens;  and  other  types  of  organizations  similarly  provide 
collective  goods  for  their  members.  ...and  just  as  a state  cannot  support  itself 
by  voluntary  contributions,  or  by  selling  its  basic  services  on  the  market, 
neither  can  other  large  organizations  support  themselves  without  providing 
some  sanction,  or  some  attraction  distinct  from  the  public  good  itself,  that 
will  lead  individuals  to  help  bear  the  burdens  of  maintaining  the 
organization"  (1965,  p.  15-16).  Thus,  although  economic  theories  of 
institution  have  refined  our  understanding  the  boundaries  of  economics  in 
confrontation  with  power,  there  are  gaps  in  the  economists'  definition  of  the 
incentive  structure  of  large  organizations.  "Some  attraction  distinct  from  the 
pubic  good  itself,  that  will  lead  individuals  to  help  bear  the  burdens  of 
maintaining  the  organization..."  is  not  a well  defined  incentive.  In  the  end,  it 
is  the  task  of  the  normative  theorists  of  institutions  to  push  the  theory  a bit 
harder  to  fill  the  gap  left  by  the  economists,  to  talk  about  that  'some 
attraction'  that  contributes  to  the  maintenance  of  organizations  and 
institutions. 
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democratization  theory,  but  it  is  useful  to  point  out  that  the  market  analogy  is 
the  most  common  tool  of  thought  used  to  define  political  institutions.  In 
places  where  there  are  strong  political  institutions  (in  the  parlance  of 
economic  institutional  theory  where  the  rules  of  the  'political  market'  are 
accepted  as  morally  inviolable)  and  where  interest  groups  from  civil  society 
are  well  developed,  the  functions  of  institutions  appear  to  be  mechanistic 
along  the  lines  of  the  market  model.  The  economic  model  of  institutions 
also  fits  well  in  structural-functional  models  of  politics,  models  which  still 
provide  elegant,  if  incomplete,  schemas  of  political  process.  Within  the 
economic  purview  institutions  are  relatively  simple  mechanisms  that  help 
define  political  winners  and  losers  in  the  spirit  of  Harold  Lasswell's  aphoristic 
definition  of  politics  as  'who  gets  what,  when,  and  how’. 

In  the  face  of  the  theoretical  elegance  and  utility  of  the  economic  model 
of  institutions,  it  is  not  clear  that  the  normative  institutional  theorists  have 
much  to  offer.  To  be  sure,  there  is  a wide  range  of  human  behavior  that  does 
not  strictly  match  the  economist's  fundamental  assumption  about  the 
individual  as  a profit  maximizing'  entity,  but  it  is  probably  foolish  to 
challenge  the  economists'  fundamental  assumption.  It  is  true  that,  by  and 
large,  people  make  economically  rational  choices  as  they  seek  to  improve 
their  lot  in  life,  as  the  sayings  go,  ’Every  person  has  his  price',  or,  ’People  vote 
their  pocketbooks'.  Undeniably  this  is  a powerful  starting  point  for  the 
description  of  human  behavior.  But  it  is  also  true  that  humans  are  social 
animals.  And  it  is  on  this  point  that  political  science  in  general,  and 
normative  institutional  theorists  in  particular,  have  challenged  economic 
models  of  human  behavior.  Specifically  with  regard  to  theories  of 
institution,  normative  theorists  have  focused  on  the  issue  of  'preference 
formation  as  a means  to  expand  our  understanding  of  institutions  beyond 
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the  assumptions  of  the  economic  model.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
normative  institutional  theory,  it  is  not  only  of  interest  to  understand  how 
people  get  what  they  want , but  it  is  also  of  interest  to  understand  how  people 
know  what  they  want.  Normative  theorists  assert  that  processes  of  preference 
formation  take  place  within  the  socio-cultural  setting  of  institutions. 

One  of  the  great  strengths  of  normative  institutional  theory,  is  that  it 

has  an  explanation  of  how  people  form  preferences.  Normative  theorists 

attack  their  rational-economic  brethren  for  assuming  that  preferences  are 

revealed'  when  people  make  choices,  that  is,  after  a decision  is  made,  we 

know  what  they  wanted.  Clearly  it  is  not  acceptable  to  base  prediction  on  post 

hoc  reasoning.  In  the  words  of  March  and  Olsen: 

The  new  institutionalism,  in  company  with  most  research  on 
preferences,  argues  that  preferences  and  meanings  develop  in 
politics,  as  in  the  rest  of  life,  through  a combination  of  education, 
indoctrination  and  experience.  They  are  neither  stable  nor 
exogenous.  If  political  preferences  are  molded  through  political 
experience,  or  by  political  institutions,  it  is  awkward  to  have  a 
theory  that  presumes  preferences  are  exogenous  to  the  political 
process.  And  if  preferences  are  not  exogenous  to  the  political 
process,  it  is  awkward  to  picture  the  political  system  as  strictly 
dependent  on  the  society  associated  with  it  (1984,  p.  739). 

According  to  normative  theorists,  preferences  are  formed  through 
social  i.e.  not  strictly  economic  interaction.  From  the  normative  point  of 
view,  what  matters  most  to  human  beings  is  what  other  human  beings  think 
of  them,  so  that  what  people  want  is  at  least  partially  defined  by  what  other 
people  want.  In  Wildavsky’s  words,  "Preferences  come  from  the  most 
ubiquitous  human  activity:  living  with  other  people"  (1987,  p.  3).16  For 
normative  institutional  theorists  preferences  are  not  so  much  revealed  by 


16The  Xhosa  people  of  South  Africa  have  a proverb  which  fits  nicely  into 
Wildavsky's  explanation  of  the  social  basis  of  preference  formation:  Ub untu 
ungamntu  ngabunye  abuntu  , (people  are  people  through  other  people). 
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choice,  as  they  are  created  by  human  interaction.  People  want  the  easily 
quantifiable  things  of  life  (money  and  all  it  can  buy),  not  simply  for  the 
quantifiable  value  of  those  things,  but  mostly  because  ’things'  may  help  an 
individual  gain  social  approval  from  other  people.  The  social  element  of 
preference  formation  is  most  clear  with  respect  to  goods’  such  as  honor  and 
respect,  things  that  require  human  interaction  to  be  revealed,  and  things 
which  are  not  easily  accessed  by  market  instruments.  It  is  then  a short  leap  to 
see  that  institutions  are  crucial  for  explaining  how  politics  actually  work. 
People  spend  much  of  their  time  interacting  with  other  people  in 
institutions,  and  if  preferences  are  formed  by  social  interaction,  then 
institutions  must  be  important  influences  on  how  we  define  our  preferences. 
The  roles  and  activities  defined  for  individuals  by  institutions  provide  the 
framework  for  the  human  interaction  which  enables  people  to  form 
preferences.  Hence,  within  normative  theory  institutions  are  much  more 
than  simple  market  places  for  the  exchange  of  economic,  social  or  political 
capital;  within  normative  institutional  theory  institutions  are  also  the  places 
where  preferences  and  interests  are  shaped  on  the  anvil  of  social  approval. 

The  idea  of  preferences  being  formed  in  the  very  venues  within  which 
political  decisions  are  made  muddies  the  conceptual  logic  of  economic 
analysis  considerably.  Economic  theory  describes  institutionalized  politics  as 
a kind  of  equals  sign'  in  an  equation  where  political  processes  balance  the 
inputs  (demands)  and  outputs  (decisions)  of  the  political  system.  According 
to  economic  theory,  politics  itself  is  an  essentially  neutral  factor.  For 
economic  theorists  the  crucial  point  is  to  define  what  interests  exist  outside 
the  political  arena.  From  the  normative  perspective,  what  goes  on  inside  the 
political  arena  is  also  a critical  area  of  concern,  since  according  to  normative 
theorists,  institutions  and  political  processes  help  define  political  preferences. 
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and  thus,  institutions  themselves  must  be  considered  as  active  components 
in  political  equations. 

The  debate  over  whether  preferences  are  described  as  exogenous  or 
endogenous  to  political  institutions  and  processes  is  fundamental  to  political 
theory.  Despite  the  strong  position  of  the  normative  school  in  the  realm  of 
theory,  in  the  empirical  world  the  complexity  of  dealing  with  issues  of 
preference  formation  greatly  favors  the  simplifying  assumption  that 
preferences  are  exogenous  to  political  processes.  However,  some  authors 
have  succeeded  in  providing  empirical  data  to  support  the  normative 
theorist's  position.  For  instance,  Elisabeth  R.  Gerber  and  John  E.  Jackson  have 
demonstrated  that  changing  party  positions  (i.e.  institutional  processes) 
appear  to  have  had  decisive  influence  on  voting  behavior  in  the  United 
States  (1993).  In  the  words  of  the  authors;  "We  present  empirical  evidence 
that  preferences  are  not  always  exogenous  and  fixed.  Individual  preferences 
may  be  altered  by  actions  taken  during  the  normal  sequence  of  events 
associated  with  institutional  processes."  (Gerber  and  Jackson,  1993,  p.  639). 

For  normative  theorists  institutions  influence  both  what  demands  are 

made  on  the  system  and  what  outcomes  will  be  considered  acceptable.  March 

and  Olsen  emphasize  the  point  that  institutions  provide  a kind  of  structure' 

for  politics,  a structure  that  defines  appropriate  behavior.  March  and  Olsen: 

By  a political  structure  we  mean  a collection  of  institutions,  rules  of 
behavior,  norms,  roles,  physical  arrangements,  buildings,  and 
archives  that  are  relatively  invariant  in  the  face  of  turnover  of 
individuals  and  a relatively  resilient  to  the  idiosyncratic 
preferences  and  expectations  of  individuals.  In  contrast  to  theories 
that  assume  action  is  choice  based  on  individual  values  and 
expectations,  theories  of  political  structure  assume  action  is  the 
fulfillment  of  duties  and  obligations  (1984,  p.  741). 

According  to  March  and  Olsen,  because  political  actors  adopt  institutional 

roles,  an  individual's  actions  are  at  least  partially  defined  by  the  institutional 
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setting  of  the  actions.17  In  this  sense  normative  theories  of  institution  are 
similar  to  theories  about  the  evolution  of  the  business  firm,  which 
acknowledge  that  costs  of  information  gathering,  retention,  and 
dissemination,  as  well  as  transaction  costs,  all  necessitate  the  construction  of 
complex  organizational  structures.  For  normative  institutional  theorists 
institutions  act  as  a repositories  of  information,  methods  and  practices,  as 
well  as  symbols,  that  have  facilitated  politics  in  the  past,  and  which  can  be 
expected  to  facilitate  politics  in  the  future.18 

Wildavsky  takes  the  preference  formation  question  a step  further  by 
probing  into  questions  of  cognitive  efficiency  along  the  same  lines  as  that 
suggesled  by  organizational  theorists.  Wildavsky  argues  that  people  cannot 
know  enough  about  enough  things  to  form  preferences  in  more  than  a very 
few  issue  areas  where  they  have  first  hand  experience.  So,  they  adopt 
preferences  from  groups  as  a simplifying  strategy.  In  addition  to  adopting 
preferences  from  groups,  Wildavsky  also  claims  that  people  take  preference 
cues  from  their  opposition  to  other  groups.  Thus,  one's  preferences  might 
not  only  be  formed  by  the  institutions  of  the  Republican  Party,  but  also  by 


17Donald  Searing  extends  the  logic  of  normative  institutional  theory  through 
his  work  which  describes  how  the  roles  and  rules  of  the  British  parliament 
serve  as  independent  variables  in  British  politics  (Searing,  1991). 

18 With  regard  to  similarities  between  the  theories  of  the  firm  and  theories  of 
institution  based  on  the  notion  that  both  provide  simplifying  mechanisms 
that  facilitate  human  action  we  have  the  words  of  Douglas  North:  "If 
information  and  enforcement  were  costless,  it  would  be  hard  to  envision  a 
significant  role  for  organizations"  (1990,  p.  73).  Or  again  North  along  the  same 
line  endorsing  the  'structural  role'  of  institutions:  "The  major  role  of 
institutions  in  a society  is  to  reduce  uncertainty  by  establishing  a stable  (but 
not  necessarily  efficient)  structure  to  human  interaction"  (1990,  p.  6).  In  a 
similar  vein  Harry  Eckstein  defines  the  process  of  institutionalization  as, 
"...the  definition  of  expected  behavior  in  social  roles  and  that  of  sanctions  in 
case  of  deviation  from  expected  behavior— these  make  smooth  and  regular 
patterns  of  interaction  possible"  (1988,  p.  803). 
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opposition  to  the  Democratic  Party.  Wildavsky:  "cultural  theory  may  be 
distinguished  by  a necessity  theorem:  conflict  among  cultures  is  a 
precondition  of  cultural  identity.  It  is  the  differences  and  distances  from 
others  that  define  one's  own  cultural  identity"  (1987,  p.  7). 

The  power  of  these  arguments  are  largely  confirmed  by  a closer  look  at 

the  fundamentals  of  the  economic  theory  of  institutions.  Mancur  Olson's 

seminal  work  The  Logic  of  Collective  Action:  Public  Goods  and  the  Theory  of 

Groups:  (1965),  serves  as  the  starting  point  for  much  of  economic  institutional 

theory.  An  economist  by  training,  Olson  relies  on  a theory  of  the  provision 

and  management  of  public  goods  for  insights  concerning  the  formation  and 

operation  of  organizations  and  institutions.  Olson  begins  by  questioning  the 

'purpose'  (preferences)  of  organizations.  Olson: 

The  logical  place  to  begin  any  systematic  study  of  organizations  is 
with  their  purpose.  But  there  are  all  types  and  shapes  of 
organizations,  even  of  economic  organizations,  and  there  is  then 
some  question  whether  there  is  any  single  purpose  that  would  be 
characteristic  of  organizations  generally.  One  purpose  that  is 
nonetheless  characteristic  of  most  organizations,  and  surely  of 
practically  all  organizations  with  an  important  economic  aspect,  is 
the  furtherance  of  the  interests  of  the  members  (1965,  p.  5). 

Notably,  Olson  does  not  pursue  the  question  of  where  interests 
themselves  come  from.  However,  Olson  implicitly  admits  that  the  interests 
and  goals  of  larger  organizations,  specifically  government  organizations,  are 
more  difficult  to  define  than  the  goals  and  interests  of  smaller  organizations. 
Olson: 

The  kinds  of  organizations  that  are  the  focus  of  this  study  are 
expected  to  further  the  interests  of  their  members.  Labor  unions 
are  expected  to  strive  for  higher  wages  and  better  working 
conditions  for  their  members;  farm  organizations  are  expected  to 
strive  for  favorable  legislation  for  their  members;  cartels  are 
expected  to  strive  for  higher  prices  for  participating  firms;  the 
corporation  is  expected  to  further  the  interests  of  its  stockholders; 
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and  the  state  is  expected  to  further  the  common  interests  of  its 
citizens.,  [emphasis  added]  (1965,  p.  6). 

Certainly  the  'common  interests  of  citizens’  constitute  a far  more 
amorphous  range  of  goods'  than  'higher  prices'  or  'more  favorable  working 
conditions'.  Any  organizational  or  institutional  arrangements  that  cater  to 
all  people  and  all  interests  within  a given  boundary  must  define  themselves 
in  broad  normative  terms,  such  as  fairness,  impartiality,  accessibility  etc.  In 
this  special  case,  institutions  that  provide  public  goods  (i.e.  government 
institutions)  must  allow  well-defined  interests  to  bargain  within  the 
institutional  setting,  while  at  the  same  time  serving  as  a venue  for  the 
creation  and  legitimation  of  new  or  altered  social  preferences  which  can  then 
serve  as  the  basis  for  the  formation  of  specific  institutional  purposes. 

Normative  theorists  also  attack  the  economic  view  of  institutions  as 
part  of  a much  broader  critique  of  the  rational-structural  theory  that  they 
contend  has  dominated  political  science  since  about  1950.  The  first  point  they 
raise  concerns  the  tendency  of  recent  political  science  to  view  politics  as 
subordinate  to  context.  They  criticize  the  tendency  of  political  scientists  to 
view  causal  links  in  political  analysis  as  originating  in  structure.  They 
suggest  that  this  rational-structural  point  of  view  makes  politics  an 
epiphenomenon  of  a world  defined  by  structures.  In  the  words  of  March  and 
Olsen,  politics  then  become,  "[the]  function  of  physical  environment, 
geography,  and  climate;  of  ethnicity,  language,  and  culture;  of  economic 
conditions  and  development;  or  of  demography,  technology,  ideology,  or 
religion"~i.e.  precisely  the  type  of  analysis  that  has  marked  the  study  of 
African  politics  in  the  last  30  years  (1984,  p.  735). 19 

l9In  a later  work  March  and  Olsen  restate  this  theme  with  more  emphasis  on 
the  lack  of  attention  to  the  normative  content  of  politics:  "From  a behavioral 
point  of  view,  formally  organized  political  institutions  have  come  to  be 
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Another  aspect  of  deductive  rationalism  that  March  and  Olsen  criticize 
concerns  its  reductionist'  tendencies.  By  reductionism'  they  are  referring  to 
the  tendency  to  emphasize  the  aggregation  of  individual  actions  as  the 
primary  means  of  explaining  political  activity.  The  classic  example  of  this 
trend  is  seen  in  the  studies  of  voting  behavior.  In  voting  studies, 
understanding  the  atomistic,  individual  voter  is  the  key  to  understanding 
politics.  March  and  Olsen  decry  our  lack  of  attention  to  the  possibility  of 
"autonomous  behavior  at  the  aggregate  level”  (1984,  p.  735-736).  The  authors 
suggest  that  political  analysis  has  been  overly  focused  on  the  individual  level. 
March  and  Olsen:  "the  central  faith  is  that  outcomes  at  the  collective  level 
depend  only  on  the  intricacies  of  the  interactions  among  the  individual 
actors,  that  concepts  suggesting  autonomous  behavior  at  the  aggregate  level 
are  certainly  superfluous  and  probably  deleterious"  (1984,  p.  735-736).  The 
authors  criticize  our  tendency  to  'reduce'  our  explanations  of  macro 
phenomenon  to  micro  levels  of  analysis.  This  is  clearly  a slap  at  economics 
which  bases  most  of  its  theory  on  the  aggregation  of  individual  decisions. 
March  and  Olsen  want  to  refocus  our  attention  on  the  possibility  of  the 
influence  of  macro  formulations,  i.e.  institutions.20 


portrayed  simply  as  arenas  with  in  which  political  behavior,  driven  by  more 
fundamental  factors,  occurs.  From  a normative  point  of  view,  ideas  that 
embedded  morality  in  institutions,  such  as  law  or  bureaucracy,  and  that 
emphasized  citizenship  and  community  as  foundation  for  political  identity, 
have  given  way  to  ideas  of  moral  individualism  and  emphasis  on  bargaining 
among  conflicting  interests"  (March  and  Olsen,  1989,  p.  1). 

20Other  authors  have  taken  up  March,  Olsen's  quest  to  expand  our  view  of 
politics  beyond  the  study  of  the  aggregation  of  revealed  preferences.  See  for 
instance  this  quotation  from  Elisabeth  Gerber  and  John  Jackson:  "In  many 
issues  of  major  concern  for  public  policy,  preferences  may  be  labile,  uncertain, 
and  poorly  informed.  In  these  instances,  the  learning  of  preferences  may  be 
as  important  as,  or  more  important  than,  their  aggregation"  (1993,  p.  654). 
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March  and  Olsen  also  criticize  what  they  view  as  the  tendency  to 
emphasize  ’outcomes'  in  political  analysis.  This  tendency  they  label 
’instrumentalism"  (1984,  p.  737).  In  this  sense  the  authors  suggest  that  we 
have  neglected  the  role  of  politics  "as  a process  for  developing  a sense  of 
purpose,  direction,  identity,  and  belonging”  (1984,  p.  737-738).  An  example  of 
this  is  seen  in  current  tendencies  to  describe  elections  in  terms  of  ’horse 
races ; that  is,  the  tendency  to  think  in  terms  of  winners  and  losers  of 
elections  instead  of  describing  elections  as  deliberative  processes.  March  and 
Olsen  argue  for  a revival  of  the  study  of  "symbols,  ritual,  ceremony  and 
myth  associated  with  political  process  (1984,  p 738).  The  authors  contend 
that  symbolic  actions  in  politics  are  too  often  portrayed  as  calculated  elements 
of  political  strategy,  rather  than  as  activities  that  confirm  social  values 
concerning  the  appropriate  organization  of  politics.  Other  authors,  notably 
Robert  Putnam  have  echoed  March  and  Olsen's  concern  that  political  studies 
have  become  too  narrowly  focused  on  outcomes.  Putnam:  "Outcomes  are  not 
simply  reducible  to  the  billiard  ball  interaction  of  individuals  nor  to  the 
intersection  of  broad  social  forces.  Institutions  influence  outcomes  because 
they  shape  actor's  identities,  power,  and  strategies"  (1993,  p.  8).21 

The  normative  school  of  the  new  institutionalism  becomes  a broad 
attack  on  structural,  behavioral,  rational  and  economic  methods  of  studying 
politics.  This  attack  can  be  summarized  as  a case  for  looking  at  institutions 


21  Robert  Bates,  much  of  whose  work  is  associated  with  an  economic  oriented 
definition  of  institution,  has  none  the  less  implicitly  endorsed  March,  Olsen 
and  Putnam  on  this  point  as  he  describes:  "...an  alternate  theory  of  the  origins 
of  institutions.  Rather  than  being  founded  on  notions  of  contracting, 
coercion,  and  sanctions,  the  notion  is  instead  based  on  concepts  such  as 
community,  symbolism  and  trust"  (1988,  p.  399).  See  also  Elinor  Ostrom 
(1991)  for  a description  of  the  middle  ground  between  economic  and 
normative  institutional  theory. 
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and  politics  as  'independent',  rather  than  as  'dependent'  variables.22  In  other 
words,  normative  theorists  suggest  that  instead  of  looking  at  politics  as  the 
derivative  of  structural  factors  such  as;  race,  class,  geography,  economics, 
technology  etc.,  that  we  look  more  closely  at  the  context  and  process  of  politics 
itself.  Normative  institutional  theorists  highlight  the  importance  of 
institutions  for  understanding  political  processes.  In  the  words  of  March  and 
Olsen  "the  organization  of  political  life  makes  a difference”  (1989,  p.  1). 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  institutional  theory  it  is  important  to 
underline  the  point  that  a normative  theory  of  institutions  does  not  allow  us 
to  throw  away  theories  of  rational  competition,  nor  does  it  allow  us  to  throw 
away  theories  of  temporal  sorting,  where  chance  combinations  of  historical 
factors  might  help  explain  political  phenomenon.  Institutions  are  seldom 
likely  to  be  the  single  most  powerful  explanatory  factor  in  a given  political 
context.  Although  it  denies  causal  clarity,  the  strongest  analytical  position  is 
defined  by  an  understanding  of  politics  and  institutions  as  interactive 
variables.  Yes,  institutional  organization  of  politics  makes  a difference  in 
political  outcomes,  but  institutions  affect  politics  in  concert  with  a host  of 
other  variables. 

Closely  related  to  the  question  of  how  institutions  effect  politics  are 
questions  about  how  institution  affect  culture  generally,  or  more  specifically 
political  culture.  For  instance,  Sven  Steinmo  (1994)  takes  a new  institutional 
perspective  as  he  explains  American  individualist-liberal  political  culture  as  a 
product  of  the  individualist-liberal  constitution  of  the  United  States.  For 
Steinmo  the  constitution  is  the  key  independent  variable  explaining 
American  political  culture.  However,  parallel  to  the  interactive  relation 

22The  economic  branch  of  the  New  Institutionalism  would  also  consider 
institutions  as  independent  variables,  but  only  as  institutions  reflect  an 
underlying  economic  logic,  see  for  instance  Peter  Hall  (1986). 
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between  institutions  and  politics,  it  is  probably  most  accurate  to  consider 
institutions  and  cultures  as  interactive.  Michael  Thompson  et  al  summarize 
this  position: 

A recurring  debate  among  social  scientists  concerns  whether 
institutional  structures  cause  culture...  or  culture  causes  structure. 

...we  see  no  reason  to  choose  between  social  institutions  and 
cultural  biases.  Values  and  social  relations  are  mutually 
interdependent  and  reinforcing:  institutions  generate  distinctive 
sets  of  preferences,  and  adherence  to  certain  values  legitimizes 
corresponding  institutional  arrangements.  Asking  which  comes 
first  or  which  should  be  given  causal  priority  is  a nonstarter.  (1990, 

P-21) 

We  could  easily  extend  Thompson's  list  of  interactive  variables  beyond 
institutions  and  culture  to  include  the  complete  list  of  possible  structural 
variables,  whether  economic,  geographic,  historical,  ethnic  etc. 

However  we  choose  to  order  our  variables  in  causal  linkages,  it  is  clear 
that  the  normative  institutional  theorists  make  a case  for  institutional  studies 
as  a means  of  reviving  the  study  of  politics  as  a process  of  value  formation 
and  value  affirmation.23  At  minimum,  the  normative  institutional  theorists 
describe  institutional  studies  as  a significant  adjunct  to  the  mainstream  of 
rational-behaviorism  in  political  science. 


23The  position  of  the  normative  institutional  theorists  receives  general 
support  from  many  respected  authors.  See  for  instance  David  Apter  who 
criticizes  the  economic  variant  of  the  new  institutionalism  for  being 
"contentless"  (1991,  p.  470).  Or  Goran  Hyden  who  touts  the  new  school  of 
institutional  analysis  that  "questions  the  atomistic,  utilitarian  assumptions 
underlying  the  theory  of  collective  action  in  the  past  two  decades"  (Hyden 
1990,  p.  266). 
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Democratic  Theory 


Introduction 


The  preceding  discussion  of  the  New  Institutionalism  and  the 
institutional  perspective  in  Africa  was  an  effort  to  revive  interest  in 
institutions,  to,  as  it  were,  sell  institutional  theory.  The  present  discussion 
of  democracy  is  far  less  ambitious.  We  take  the  importance  of  the  concept  of 
democracy  as  a given,  and  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  justify  the  inclusion  of 
democratic  theory  as  a basis  for  the  present  work,  nor  will  we  attempt  to 
provide  a complete  overview  of  current  theories  of  democracy.  With  these 
caveats  in  mind,  it  should  be  clear  that  the  present  treatment  is  only  a brief 
treatment  of  democratic  theory.24 

However,  this  limited  excursion  into  democratic  theory  is  important 
for  the  present  work  for  several  reasons.  First  because  it  outlines  two  broad 
definitions  of  democracy,  one  definition  that  draws  from  a standard  liberal 
version  of  representative  democracy,  and  another  definition  which  focuses 
on  the  importance  of  direct  participation  to  preserve  a viable  democratic 
order.  By  the  end  of  this  work  it  should  be  clear  that  one's  evaluation  of  the 
RC  system's  democratizing  potential  depends  on  which  definition  of 
democracy  one  favors.  If  one  favors  the  liberal  definition  of  democracy  then 
the  democratizing  potential  of  the  RC  system  appears  to  be  quite  limited.  But, 
if  one  favors  the  participatory  definition,  then  the  RC  system  is  likely  to 
appear  to  have  considerable  democratizing  influence.  In  addition  this  section 
is  important  because  it  gives  an  overview  of  the  history  of  democratic  theory 

24For  clear  and  concise  introductory  treatments  of  (mostly  liberal)  democratic 
theory  we  refer  readers  to  Robert  Dahl's  A Preface  to  Democratic  Theory 
(1956),  and  C.  B.  MacPherson's  The  Real  World  of  Democracy  (1966). 
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in  Africa  including  a section  which  treats  the  implications  of  the  current 
dominance  of  liberal  philosophy  for  our  understanding  of  democracy  in 
Africa,  as  well  as  a section  which  describes  the  disarray  of  African  democratic 
theory  due  to  the  fact  that  standard  liberal  theory  meshes  poorly  with  African 
empirical  reality. 

Democracy:  The  Difficulty  of  Definition 

Similar  to  the  discussion  of  institutional  theory,  democratic  theory  is 
hounded  by  definitional  problems  due  to  the  widespread  use  of  the  concept  of 
democracy.  If  anything  the  situation  is  worse  because  democracy  has  become 
a universal  value.  Many  theorists  have  questioned  whether  the  study  of 
democracy  should  be  essentially  an  ethical  project,  or  if  we  should  pursue  the 
study  of  democracy  as  if  it  was  an  empirical  reality  (Dahl,  1956,  p.  1).  All 
manner  of  governments  describe  themselves  as  'democratic'.  If 
governments  self-descriptions  were  our  only  guide,  we  would  surely  be 
forced  to  conclude  that  the  entire  human  race  is  governed  in  democratic 
fashion.  The  universal  respect  for  the  idea  of  democracy  is  a significant  force 
in  contemporary  world  politics,  it  serves  as  a collective  conscience  and  a 
political  rallying  point  for  contestants  to  power.  But  while  the  hegemony  of 
democratic  norms  serves  as  an  important  opening  to  contemporary  politics, 
the  fact  of  this  hegemony  does  little  to  further  our  understanding  of  the  term. 
In  fact,  the  exposure  of  our  flaccid  definition  of  democracy  is  a cynic's  delight. 
Giovanni  Sartori  provides  a concise  rendering  of  the  concept's  vulgar  (also 
often  academic)  usage;  "Democracy  [is]  the  pompous  name  of  something  that 
does  not  exist"  (1991,  p.  252).25  For  the  serious  analyst,  the  word  'democracy' 

25John  Dunn  provides  an  even  more  cutting  reference  to  the  unwieldy 
universal  moral  value  which  is  accorded  to  the  concept  of  democracy  in  the 
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on  its  own,  without  any  of  the  common  qualifiers  such  as;  liberal,  popular, 
participatory.  Western,  direct,  representative,  socialist,  or  capitalist,  has  little 
specific  meaning.  But  this  lack  of  clarity  in  usage  has  certainly  not  prevented 
the  general  notion  of  democracy  from  becoming  an  extremely  popular  idea. 

However  ill-defined  in  its  day-to-day  usage,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that 
the  term  democracy  carries  meaning  for  most  people  as  a form  of 
government  or  decision  making  process  that  allows  considerable  input  from 
ordinary  citizens.  The  core  idea  of  democracy,  etymologically  derived  from 
the  Greek,  is  a combination  of  demos,  the  people,  and  kratia,  rule  or 
authority,  giving  us  democracy  as  rule  by  the  people'.  This  idea  provides 
direction  to  a definition,  but  the  specifics  of  the  implementation  of  democracy 
remain  highly  contested.  Who  are  the  people?  Who  will  be  allowed  to 
participate  in  democratic  process?  How  is  the  people's  will  to  be  aggregated 
and  defined?  How  will  political  debate  and  dissent  be  managed?  Theorists 
acknowledge  that,  outside  of  very  small  political  communities,  it  is  not 
possible  to  practice  'direct'  or  pure  democracy.  In  large  political  communities, 
regardless  of  the  efficiency  of  representative  mechanisms,  it  is  impossible  to 
represent  individuals,  and  it  is  impossible  to  insure  equality  of  individual 
influence  and  access  to  power.  Arriving  at  a real-world  definition  of 


contemporary  world:  "Democratic  theory  is  the  moral  Esperanto  of  the 
present  nation-state  system,  the  language  in  which  all  nations  are  truly 
united,  the  public  cant  of  the  modem  world,  a dubious  currency  indeed— and 
one  which  only  a complete  imbecile  would  be  likely  to  take  at  its  face  values 
quite  literally "(1979,  p.  2).  Though  Dunn’s  words  are  still  valid  today  it  is 
useful  to  remember  that  Dunn  wrote  these  lines  in  the  in  the  late  1970's 
when  cynicism  surrounding  the  definition  of  democracy  was  probably  at  its 
height,  since  the  one  party  systems  of  Eastern  Europe  were  still  in  existence 
and  maintained  their  claim  to  democracy.  Currently,  it  is  likely  that  there 
would  be  a greater  consensus  revolving  around  the  necessity  for  legally 
recognized  opposition  to  government  as  a bare  necessity  for  meaningful 
definition  of  state  level  democracy. 
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democracy  is  a difficult  project,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  present 
study  all  the  more  difficult  because  the  study  of  democracy  can  take  place  at 
many  different  levels  of  analysis.  Most  discussions  of  democracy  focus  their 
attention  on  state  level  democracy  while  treating  small  scale  forms  of 
democracy,  (such  as  democracy  found  in  low  level  RCs)  as  relatively 
insignificant  special  cases'  of  democracy. 

Standard-Liberal  Democracy 

It  is  clear  then,  that  concise  definitions  of  democracy  are  not  easily 
obtained.  Robert  Dahls  definitions  of  democratic  theory  offers  an 
authoritative,  if  broad,  sense  of  the  word.  Dahl:  "Democratic  theory  is 
concerned  with  processes  by  which  ordinary  citizens  exert  a relatively  high 
degree  of  control  over  leaders"  (1956,  p.  3)  26  Taking  up  some  of  the  main 
currents  of  contemporary  democratic  theory  we  will  offer  two  more  specific 
definitions  of  democracy,  one  which  we  will  label  'standard  liberal’ 
democracy,  and  the  other  which  we  will  label  participatory'  democracy.  The 
’standard  liberal'  version  of  democracy  is,  as  the  label  suggests,  the  most 
common  understanding  of  how  is  practiced  in  the  world  today.  The  standard 
liberal  definition  of  democracy  is  practically  oriented  in  that  it  reflects  the 


26 Among  many  eloquent  attempts  to  define  democracy,  the  following  passage 
from  Seymour  Martin  Lipset  captures  a good  deal  of  the  complexity  of 
democracy  both  in  terms  of  democracy  as  a decision  making  process  and  as  a 
set  of  values  and  attendant  watchdog  institutions  which  combine  to 
approximate  a real-world  definition  of  contemporary  democracy.  Lipset: 
"[Democracy  is]  a political  system  which  supplies  regular  constitutional 
opportunities  for  changing  the  governing  officials.  It  is  a social  mechanism 
for  the  resolution  of  the  problem  of  societal  decision-making  among 
conflicting  interest  groups  which  permits  the  largest  possible  part  of  the 
population  to  influence  these  decisions  through  their  ability  to  choose  among 
alternative  contenders  for  political  office.”  And  further;  "[Democracy  implies] 
a system  of  beliefs,  legitimizing  the  democratic  system  and  specifying  the 
institutions— parties,  a free  press,  and  so  forth— which  are  legitimized,  i.  e. 
accepted  as  proper  by  all"  (1959,  p.  71). 
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impossibility  of  achieving  direct  decision  making  input  from  all  citizens  in 
the  large  and  complex  societies  that  make  up  modem  states. 

In  fact,  liberal  theorists  such  as  Dahl  have  been  keen  to  avoid  use  of  the 
word  'democracy'  because  of  the  ideal  connotations  with  which  it  is 
associated.  Dahl  suggests  that  democracy  is  a nonexistent  ideal,  useful 
primarily  as  a marker  on  a hypothetical  continuum  of  different  degrees  and 
types  of  the  general  notion  of  democracy.  In  Dahl's  words  "I  should  like  to 
reserve  the  term  democracy  for  a political  system  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
which  is  the  quality  of  being  completely  or  ahnost  completely  responsive  to 
all  its  citizens  (emphasis  added)  (1971,  p.  2).  Dahl  then  proceeds  to  define  the 
notion  of  polyarchy'  as  a kind  of  real-world  substitute  for  the  ideal  of 
democracy.  Again  Dahl:  "Polyarchies...  may  be  thought  of  as  relatively  (but 
incompletely)  democratized  regimes,  or,  to  put  it  another  way,  polyarchies  are 
regimes  that  have  been  substantially  popularized  and  liberalized,  that  is, 
highly  inclusive  and  extensively  open  to  public  contestation"  (emphasis 
added)  (1971,  p.  8).  Standard  liberal  theorists  describe  the  real  world  of 
representative  democracy  which  includes  many  compromises  with  the  ideals 
of  participation  and  consultation  that  underlie  the  stereotype  ideal  of 
democracy  as  government  'of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people'.27 
Standard  liberal  democracy  is  characterized  by  elite  competition  during 
periodic  mass  elections,  with  particular  emphasis  on  democratic  control  of 
the  state.  Perhaps  most  important,  standard  liberal  definitions  of  democracy 


27Joseph  Schumpeter  is  credited  with  one  of  the  classic  definitions  of  standard 
liberal  democracy.  Schumpeter  emphasizes  liberal  democracy's  reliance  on 
representative  rather  direct  methods,  as  well  as  the  importance  of 
competition  between  politicians  for  popular  support.  Schumpeter:  "the 
democratic  method  is  that  institutional  arrangement  for  arriving  at  political 
decisions  in  which  individuals  acquire  the  power  to  decide  by  means  of  a 
competitive  struggle  for  the  people’s  vote"  (1950  p.  269). 
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hinge  on  the  presence  of  organized  political  opposition  to  state  power.  In  the 
words  of  liberal  theorist  Stephanie  Lawson,  the  definition  of  democracy 
depends  on  "the  presence  of  constitutional  political  opposition,"  or  further, 
"any  conception  of  democracy  worth  of  the  name  implicitly  provides  for  the 
free  articulation  of  competing  ideas,  interests  and  policies"  (1993,  p.  192).  In 
practical  terms,  the  most  commonly  accepted  indicator  of  democracy  is  the 
presence  of  viable,  organized  competition  for  political  power.28  In  the  real 
world,  the  standard  liberal  definition  of  democracy  is  equated  with  multi- 
party political  systems  in  which  there  is  a fairly  regular  exchange  of  power 
between  different  political  parties  in  state  level  institutions.29 
Participatory  Democracy 

Despite  the  general  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  real  world  democracy 
depends  on  representative  systems  that  preserve  significant  roles  for  elites, 
there  is  also  a significant  body  of  democratic  theory  that  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  direct  citizen  participation  in  democratic  practice. 

28 Without  attempting  to  develop  a broader  cultural  and  historical 
background,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  traditions  of  political  competition 
alluded  to  by  Lawson  and  others  are  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  European 
experience  with  government  in  the  era  of  liberal  capitalism.  In  this  regard  it 
is  important  to  underline  the  fact  that,  for  all  its  abstract  qualities,  liberal 
democracy  is  also  a pool  of  specifics,"  that  is  a collection  of  institutions,  rules, 
practices  and  procedures  that  have  roots  in  history  (Di  Palma,  1990,  p.  15). 

29 Another  take  on  a definition  of  standard  liberal  democracy'  would  be  to 
follow  Mark  W arren  as  he  highlights  the  economic  roots  of  the  liberal 
democracy.  Warren:  "[standard  liberal  democracy]  assume[s]  that  democracy 
is  primarily  of  instrumental  value  for  protecting  or  realizing  the  interests  that 
belong  to  individuals  or  groups  independent  of  political  life.  That  is, 
standard  liberal-democracy  theorists  conceive  interests  as  pre  political 
preferences.  Political  institutions  aggregate  preferences,  but  they  do  so 
without  fundamentally  changing  them"  (1992,  p.  9).  Warren's  use  of  an 
economic  vocabulary  to  differentiate  between  'standard  liberal'  and 
expansive  (i.e.  participatory)  democracy  parallels  the  differentiation  between 
normative  and  economic  definitions  of  institution  alluded  to  earlier  in  this 
chapter. 
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Contemporary  theorists  such  as  Carol  Pateman  (1970)  and  Benjamin  Barber 
(1984)  are  among  the  well  known  adherents  of  a 'participatory'  theory  of 
democracy.30  These  authors  emphasize  precisely  that  aspect  of  democratic 
theory  that  the  standard  liberal  theorists  are  at  pains  to  avoid,  namely,  the 
ideal  of  direct  (as  opposed  to  representative)  democracy.  Participatory 
theorists  emphasize  that  direct  participation,  that  is,  face-to-face  personal 
involvement  of  citizens  in  decision  making  processes,  forms  the  foundation 
of  genuinely  democratic  societies.  For  participatory  theorists  democracy  is 
something  more  than  a mechanism  which  aggregates  votes  much  as  markets 
keep  track  of  consumer  preference.  For  participatory  theorists  democracy  is  a 
way  of  life  as  much  as  a system  of  government. 

Participatory  theory  criticizes  the  democracy  of  the  contemporary 
Western  world  for  creating  government  that  is  too  far  removed  from  the 
people  to  maintain  its  claims  to  democracy.  Benjamin  Barber's  (1984)  notion 
of  strong  democracy  is  probably  the  best  known  of  recent  works  in 
democratic  theory  that  advocate  more  direct  citizen  participation  as  a means 
of  rejuvenating  democratic  governance,  but  there  are  many  other  scholars 
who  emphasize  grassroots  participation  as  essential  for  meaningful 
democracy.  For  instance  Hana  Pitkin  and  Sara  Shumer,  as  well  as  Tamara 
Resler  and  Roger  Kanet  cite  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  to  support  their  arguments 
that  face  to  face  democracy  is  essential  for  any  form  of  democracy  to  exist 
(Pitkin  and  Shumer,  1982;  Resler  and  Kanet,  1993).  These  scholars  assert  that 
as  contemporary  democracy  moves  away  from  personal  interaction  between 


30One  might  also  point  to  recent  works  concerning  the  role  of  civil  society  in 
democratization  (treated  later  in  this  chapter),  as  well  as  much  of  the  current 
interest  in  social  capital  (Putnam,  1995),  as  belonging  within  the  purview  of 
the  participatory  theory  of  democracy,  since  these  fields  also  point  to  the 
power  of  social  groups  to  facilitate  democracy. 
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citizens  and  becomes  increasingly  reliant  on  experts,  representatives  and 
interest  groups  to  fuel  policy  deliberations,  it  becomes  less  democratic  and 
risks  losing  the  normative  essence  of  democracy. 

Carol  Pateman  develops  the  historical  foundations  of  participatory  democracy 
as  she  draws  on  scholars  such  as  Jean  Jacques  Rosseau,  John  Stuart  Mill  and 
G.  D.  H.  Cole  to  develop  a theory  in  which  participation  is  a key  factor  in 
democracy  specifically  due  to  potential  of  participation  to  educate  citizens 
about  democracy  (1970).  Pateman: 


The  theory  of  participatory  democracy  is  built  round  the  central 
assertion  that  individuals  and  their  institutions  cannot  be 
considered  in  isolation  from  one  another.  The  existence  of 
representative  institutions  at  the  national  level  is  not  sufficient  for 
democracy;  for  maximum  participation  by  all  the  people  at  that 
level  socialization,  or  'social  training',  for  democracy  must  take 
place  in  other  spheres  in  order  that  the  necessary  individual 
attitudes  and  psychological  qualities  can  be  developed.  This 
development  takes  place  through  the  process  of  participation  itself. 

The  major  function  of  participation  in  the  theory  of  participatory 
democracy  is  therefore  an  educative  one,  educative  in  the  very 
widest  sense,  including  both  the  psychological  aspect  and  the 
gaining  of  practice  in  democratic  skills  and  procedures  (1970,  p.  42). 

Further,  Pateman  characterizes  the  work  of  Mill  to  underline  the  fact  that 

local  level  politics  are  key  to  the  theory  of  participatory  politics.  Pateman: 

Thus,  for  Mill,  it  is  at  local  level  where  the  real  educative  effect  of 
participation  occurs,  where  not  only  do  the  issues  dealt  with 
directly  affect  the  individual  and  his  everyday  life  but  where  he 
also  stands  a good  chance  of,  himself,  being  elected  to  serve  on  a 
local  body.  It  is  by  participating  at  the  local  level  that  the  individual 
'learns  democracy'  (1970,  p.  31). 

In  a similar  vein  we  can  also  point  to  the  work  of  Mark  Warren  who 
advocates  "increasing  the  scope  and  domain  of  democracy"  in  order  to 
highlight  the  potential  of  "democratic  experiences  [to]  transform  individuals 
in  democratic  ways"  (1992,  p.  8).  Warren's  definition  of  'expansive 
democracy'  parallels  Pateman's  emphasis  on  the  educative  potential  of  local 
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level  participatory  democracy.  As  Warren  comments  on  ’expansive 
democracy': 

On  this  view,  these  limitations  follow  from  a more  general  failure 
of  standard  liberal  democracy  to  appreciate  the  transformative 
impact  of  democracy  on  the  self,  a failure  rooted  in  its  view  of  the 
self  as  prepoltically  constituted.  On  the  expansive  view,  were 
individuals  more  broadly  empowered,  especially  in  the  institutions 
that  have  most  impact  on  their  everyday  lives  (workplaces,  schools, 
local  governments,  etc.),  their  experiences  would  have 
transformative  effects:  they  would  become  more  public  spirited, 
more  tolerant,  more  knowledgeable,  more  attentive  to  the  interests 
of  others,  and  more  probing  of  their  own  interests.  These 
transformations  would  improve  the  workings  of  higher-level 
representative  institutions,  as  well  as  mitigate— if  not  remove— the 
threats  democracy  is  held  to  pose  to  rights,  pluralism,  and 
govemability  (1992,  p.  8). 

Consensual  Democracy 

Thus,  as  outlined  in  the  previous  two  sections  we  have  two  broad 
definitions  of  democracy,  the  common  liberal  definition  of  democracy  which 
centers  on  representative  mechanisms  and  the  norm  of  open  competition  for 
power  at  the  level  of  the  state,  as  well  as  a participatory  definition  of 
democracy  which  emphasizes  the  importance  of  at  least  some  direct 
participation  to  educate  and  socialize  citizens  concerning  the  value  of 
communally  held  democratic  ideals.  It  is  also  generally  acknowledged  that 
direct  and  non  oppositional  forms  democracy  can  and  do  exist  in  many  sub 
national  formations.  Even  liberal  theorists  acknowledge  that  the  necessity  for 
political  opposition  and  political  competition  in  the  identification  of 
democracy  becomes  less  important  the  closer  one  gets  to  individual  levels  of 
analysis.  In  Lawson's  words: 

[the  necessity  for  opposition]  would  not  be  applicable,  for  example, 
to  the  polity  of  the  ancient  Athenians,  nor  to  other  small  scale 
societies  of  the  kind  said  to  have  existed  in  some  parts  of  pre 
colonial  Africa  where  a communal  style  of  discussion. 
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participation,  and  consensus  decision  making  engendered  a distinct 
kind  of  democratic  practice  (1993,  p.  192). 

Roland  Pennock  develops  this  idea  with  reference  to  Quaker  business 

meetings  where,  he  suggests,  decisions  are  reached  not  on  the  basis  of  'one 

man  one  vote',  but  rather  on  the  basis  of  "the  sense  of  the  meeting"  (1979,  p. 

8). 

Drawing  on  participatory  theories  of  democracy  for  support,  as  well  as 
Lawson's  and  Pennock's  characterizations  we  will  label  small-scale  examples 
of  democracy  as  consensual'  democracy.  In  consensual  democracy  decision 
making  is  less  a matter  of  defining  winning  and  loosing  positions  than  it  is  a 
process  of  creating  unanimity,  or  consensus  about  a given  matter.  In  its  ideal 
form  consensual  democracy  would  be  roughly  equivalent  to  the  definition  of 
democracy  as  "government  by  discussion"  (Sartori,  1987,  p.  xi).  Clearly  such 
forms  of  democracy  can  only  exist  where  there  is  a high  degree  of 
interpersonal  knowledge  and  understanding  and  where  the  issues  at  hand  do 
not  foment  deep  differences  of  opinion.  It  should  be  clear  that  'consensual' 
democracy  is  the  form  of  democracy  that  best  fits  the  empirical  world  of  the 
low  level  Resistance  Councils,  and  best  describes  the  sub  national  democratic 
forms  which  theorists  of  civil  society  postulate  in  Africa.31 

A cautionary  note  is  in  order  here.  It  is  important  to  point  out  that  the 
special  case  of  consensual  democracy  is  prone  to  severe  distortions  when  its 
logic  is  raised  beyond  small-scale  community  levels  of  analysis.  Without 
delving  deeply  into  the  matter  it  should  be  evident  that  elevation  of 
consensus  and  unanimity  to  the  order  of  transcendent  value  in  a democracy 
can  easily  become  the  basis  for  limiting  political  opposition  (Wanyande,  1988). 
The  roots  of  both  the  de  jure  and  the  de  facto  one-party  democracies  that  have 


31See  following  sections  of  this  chapter  for  further  development  of  this  point. 
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littered  the  African  political  landscape  since  independence  can  be  traced  to  a 
perceived  necessity  for  political  consensus  to  facilitate  nation  building  and 
socio-development  in  Africa. 

Political  Socialization  Theory 

The  fact  that  definitions  of  democracy  may  differ  at  different  analytical 
levels,  with  democracy  apparently  relatively  easy  to  obtain  at  low  levels  and 
relatively  difficult  to  obtain  at  higher  levels  is  a key  source  of  tension  in  the 
present  work,  and  a key  source  of  tension  throughout  the  social  science 
literature  that  addresses  state-society  debate  in  Africa.  This  is  a classic 
problem  for  both  theory  and  methodology  in  the  social  sciences  at  large;  how 
do  we  explain  differences  between  micro  and  macro  levels  of  analysis?  It  is 
highly  problematic  to  describe  mechanisms  through  which  the  values  and 
practices  of  the  face-to-face  world  of  consensual  democracy  might  be  linked  to 
the  more  liberal  versions  of  democracy  associated  with  state  level  politics. 

As  noted  in  the  previous  section,  participatory  theories  of  democracy 
answer  this  question  by  asserting  an  educative  component  to  the  practice  of 
participation.  A significant  adjunct  to  the  participatory  theorists'  interest  in 
the  educative  effects  of  participation,  and  an  explicit  answer  to  the  question  of 
how  the  worlds  of  'standard  liberal'  and  consensual'  democracy  can  be 
linked  is  provided  by  the  theory  of  political  socialization.  As  a sub-field  of  the 
canon  of  political  studies,  political  socialization  draws  on  the  common  sense 
notion  that  experience  and  learning  plays  a part  in  how  people  participate  in 
politics  (Hyman,  1959).  In  the  words  of  Richard  Dawson  et  al  political 
socialization  deals  with  questions  such  as  "How  does  the  citizen  come  to 
believe  what  he  does  about  the  public  order.  Through  what  processes  and 
with  what  consequences  are  political  habits  'grown  in  the  hearts  of  the 
citizens'?"  (1977,  p.  ix).  The  work  of  political  socialization  theorists  such  as 
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Dawson  and  Kenneth  Prewitt  (1971)  provided  one  of  the  pillars  to  justify 
development  aid  for  'institutional'  development  in  Africa  in  the  1960s  and 
1970s.  In  line  with  the  tenets  of  modernization  theory,  participation  in 
formal  education,  economic  cooperatives  or  any  of  a host  of  community 
oriented  development  projects  was  supposed  to  expose  Africans  to  'modem' 
methods  of  social  organization  which  would  ultimately  contribute  to  the 
growth  of  strong  economies  and  good  government.  Unfortunately,  the 
history  of  modernization  theory  and  development  administration  in  Africa 
do  not  recommend  a 'socialization'  approach  as  justification  for  discussing 
the  RC  system  as  an  example  of  democratization  via  institutionalization. 
However,  it  is  important  to  recall  that  the  present  work  insists  on  a far  more 
rigorous  definition  of  institution,  which,  in  theory,  overcomes  many  of  the 
pitfalls  associated  with  our  conceptions  of  socialization  from  the  late  1960s 
and  early  1979s. 

Although  the  field  enjoyed  a large  following  in  the  mid  1970s,  political 
socialization  theorists  were  unable  to  overcome  charges  that  their  work 
lacked  a solid  explanation  of  learning,  as  well  as  lacking  an  explanation  for 
the  apparently  high  rates  of  inter  and  intra  generational  instability  in  political 
attitudes  and  behavior  (Peng,  1994).  Some  scholars  have  attempted  to  revive 
political  socialization  as  a research  topic  (Cook,  1985;  Conover  and  Sears, 

1987),  however,  with  the  exception  of  tracing  the  impact  of  party 
identification  and  ideology  on  electoral  behavior, 3^  in  recent  years  there  has 
been  little  interest  in  this  sub-field  (Peng,  1994).  Thus,  although  there  is  little 
theoretically  informed  study  of  socialization  phenomena  in  politics  which 
applies  to  the  case  of  the  Resistance  Councils,  in  line  with  the  normative 

32See  Anders  Westholm  and  Richard  Nemi  (1992)  for  a review  of  recent 
literature  and  methods  dealing  with  this  topic. 
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institutional  theory  outlined  previously  in  this  chapter^  especially 
concerning  the  potential  role  of  institutions  in  the  formation  of  preferences, 
it  is  useful  to  recall  the  common  sense  notion  from  the  theory  of  political 
socialization  that  people  learn  about  politics  through  experience  participating 
in  politics,  and  further  that  this  experience  is  often  gained  in  institutional  (i.e. 
not  personal  or  private)  settings.  Thus,  even  if  we  cannot  detail  the 
mechanisms  by  which  political  habits,  values  and  attitudes  are  shaped  by 
contact  with  institutions,  theories  of  political  socialization  provide  some 
support  for  the  face  value  observation  that  these  processes  take  place  in 
institutional  settings. 

In  the  case  of  the  RC  system,  there  are  clear  indications  in  terms  of 
form  and  devolution  of  power  that  suggest  a democratizing  influence  for  the 
system  that  transcends  the  boundaries  of  consensual  democracy.  After  all,  at 
least  at  RC  1 level,  the  system  is  based  on  universal  suffrage  and  special 
attention  is  paid  to  traditionally  disenfranchised  groups.  And  further,  it  is 
undeniable  that  some  minimum  of  local  level  power  has  devolved  through 
the  system.  Still,  it  would  be  a giant  leap  to  suggest  that  the  low  level  RCs 
encourage  the  presence  of  political  competition  that  theorists  such  as  Dahl  or 


It  is  also  useful  to  point  out  that  socialization  theory  is  aligned  with 
normative  institutional  theory  in  that  it  rejects  pure  rational  choice 
definitions  of  politics.  Learned  behavior  is  certainly  effected  by  individual 
cost-benefit  calculations,  but  it  is  not  synonymous  with  such  economically 
rational  behavior.  Comparison  of  the  following  two  passages  clarifies  the 
parallels  between  the  normative  theory  of  institutions  and  political 
socialization  theory.  From  political  socialization  theorist  Herbert  Hyman, 
One  seeks  far  and  wide  for  any  extended  treatment  of  political  behavior  as 
learned  behavior,  despite  the  fact  that  this  is  patently  the  case"  (1959,  p.  vi); 
and  from  March  and  Olsen,  "Meanings  develop  in  politics,  as  in  the  rest  of 
life  through  a combination  of  education,  indoctrination,  and  experience" 
(1984,  p.  739).  Clearly  these  two  bodies  of  theory  have  much  in  common  as 
they  stress  the  potential  of  experience  and  learning  to  shape  politics. 
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Lawson  would  accept  as  indicators  of  the  mainstream  liberal  definition  of 
democracy. 

Defining  Democracy:  Conclusion 

The  preceding  discussions  have  been  crucial  for  this  work  since 
evaluation  of  the  RC  system's  democratizing  potential  hinges  on  our 
definition  of  democracy.  From  the  point  of  view  of  standard  liberal  theory, 
the  RC  system  has  limited  democratizing  potential  because  it  does  not 
necessarily  encourage  political  contestation,  and  because  it  does  not  have 
much  impact  on  state  level  governance.  However,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
participatory  democratic  theory,  and  its  adjuncts  'consensual'  democracy  and 
political  socialization  theory,  the  RC  system  appears  to  be  well  placed  to 
contribute  to  democratization  in  Uganda.  Emphasis  on  participatory 
democratic  theory  and  the  definition  of  consensual'  democracy  does  not 
resolve  the  issue  of  the  RC  system's  relation  to  democracy  or  its 
democratizing  potential,  it  merely  identifies  the  fact  that  a case  can  be  made 
for  the  RCs  as  a contributing  factor  to  democratization  in  Uganda. 

Democratic  Theory  in  Africa 

Democratic  Theory  in  Africa:  History 

From  the  beginning  of  the  post  colonial  era  democracy  has  often  been 
presented  as  a panacea  to  all  the  problems  facing  Africans.  In  the  first  case, 
democracy  was  the  obvious  antidote  to  the  authoritarian  power  of  the 
colonialists.  A few  years  later,  concerns  for  democracy  lay  behind  the  push  for 
socio-economic  development  that  swept  Africa.  In  policy  terms,  African 
government  'by  the  people’  equated  to  the  struggle  for  a higher  standard  of 
living  for  Africans.  But  what  ever  variant  of  democracy  invoked,  whether; 
socialist,  capitalist,  revolutionary,  developmental  etc.,  democracy,  that  is  the 
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necessity  of  winning  the  support  of  the  people  or  getting  the  people  involved 
in  decision  making  and  development,  has  been  the  implicit  touchstone  of 
African  political  studies.  In  recent  years,  given  impetus  by  the  economic  and 
human  rights  failures  of  authoritarian  governments  in  Africa,  along  with  a 
huge  upswelling  of  interest  in  democracy  studies  due  to  democratization  in 
Europe  and  Latin  America,  the  study  of  democracy  has  blossomed  anew  in  all 
areas  of  African  Studies  (Fatton,  1990). 34 

However,  as  an  explicit  subject  of  academic  inquiry,  the  study  of 
democracy  in  Africa  has,  in  many  respects,  run  parallel  to  the  trajectory  of  the 
institutional  studies  in  Africa.  In  line  with  institutional  studies,  the  study  of 
democracy  qua  democracy  also  took  a steep  dive  in  the  mid-1960's  alongside 
the  collapse  of  the  optimistic  assumptions  of  modernization  theory.  The 
hypothesized  rising  tide  of  modernization  did  not  facilitate  democracy.  As 
observers  catalogued  the  decline  of  the  representative  institutions  of  African 
politics,  they  were  also  describing  the  decline  of  the  liberal  model  of 
democracy  bequeathed  to  Africa  by  the  departed  colonial  powers.  But 
declining  interest  in  African  democracy  centered  on  the  debate  that  pitted 
concerns  for  development  against  democracy.  Which  was  the  more  pressing 
national-social  project  in  Africa?  Was  it  more  important  to  preserve  the 
form  and  processes  of  democratic  government,  or  was  it  more  important  to 
pursue  socio-economic  development?  Given  the  obvious  fact  of  Africa's  state 
of  extreme  underdevelopment,  from  the  mid-1960s  up  to  the  present  it  has 
often  asserted  that  socio-economic  development  was  more  important  than 


34Recent  books  and  edited  volumes  that  either  center  their  discussions  on  the 
prospects  for  African  democratization  or  comment  heavily  on  the  subject 
include:  Chabal  (1986),  Diamond  et  al  (1986),  Ronen  (1986),  Wiseman  (1990), 
Hyden  and  Bratton  (1992),  Chabal  (1992)  and  Sandbrook  (1993). 
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democracy.  This  trend  has  been  backed  by  those  who  emphasize 
'prerequisites’  to  democracy  (Lipset,  1959). 

The  discussion  concerning  prerequisites  to  democracy  is  drawn  from 
the  history  of  the  development  of  liberal  democracy  in  Western  Europe  and 
North  America  and  the  continuing  correlation  between  high  levels  of  socio- 
economic development  and  the  practice  of  liberal  democracy.35  In  the  light  of 
emphasis  on  preconditions,  economic  and  social  development  were 
presumed  to  be  the  prime  independent  variables  for  the  dependent  variable 
of  democracy.  If  modernization  was  to  be  imposed  on  Africans,  then,  in  line 
with  both  socialist  and  capitalist  development  models  of  the  late  twentieth 
century , concentration  of  political  power  and  development  expertise  in  the 
state  was  the  clear  priority . Against  this  theoretical  backdrop  one  party  states 
and  personalized  dictatorships  became  the  norm  in  African  politics,  and 
democratization  took  a back  seat  to  development  and  nation  building.  With 
time,  the  theoretical  importance  of  prerequisites'  to  democracy  was  dulled  by 
the  failure  to  realize  solid  gains  from  the  state-led  development  models. 
However,  the  development  vs.  democracy  debate  is  still  on  the  table  of 
theoretical  and  policy  issues  in  Africa  today.35  Despite  several  famous 


35Lipset  claims  a long  pedigree  for  his  arguments  concerning  prerequisites  to 
democracy.  Lipset:  From  Aristotle  down  to  the  present,  men  have  argued 
that  only  in  a wealthy  society  in  which  relatively  few  citizens  lived  in  real 
poverty  could  a situation  exist  in  which  the  mass  of  the  population  could 
intelligently  participate  in  politics  and  could  develop  the  self-restraint 
necessary  to  avoid  succumbing  to  the  appeals  of  irresponsible  demagogues" 

36Larry  Diamond  broadly  endorses  Lipset' s thesis  concerning  prerequisites  to 
democracy,  albeit  with  an  emphasis  on  social  indicators  such  as  levels  of 
human  development  or  physical  quality  of  life  as  predictors  of  democracy 
and  political  freedoms  (1992).  Other  noted  theorists,  such  as  Robert  Dahl 
(1989)  broadly  endorse  the  idea  of  economic  pre-requisites  to  democracy.  Tatu 
Vanhanen  (1990)  provides  a broad  review  of  methods  used  for  'measuring' 
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counter  examples  such  as  India  and  Costa  Rica,  historically,  it  has  been 
difficult  to  argue  that  there  is  not  a socio-economic  component  to 
democracy .37  In  recent  years,  with  the  tremendous  expansion  of  democratic 
freedoms  in  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  and  in  Latin  America,  the  crude 
correlation  between  per  capita  income  and  democracy  has  broken  down  to  a 
considerable  degree  (Diamond,  1992).  But  even  this  trend  does  not  obviate 
the  rule  of  thumb  that  poor  people  make  poor  democrats'. 

But  even  in  the  hey  day  of  centralized  development  planning,  roughly 
coinciding  with  the  rise  of  African  socialism  and  grand  experiments  such  as 
Ujamaa  in  the  Tanzania  of  the  late  1960's  and  early  1970s,  it  rapidly  became 
clear  that  democracy,  broadly  interpreted  as  the  'will  of  the  people',  was  an 
essential  element  of  successful  development.  The  difficulties  encountered  in 
efforts  at  planned  development  alerted  development  theorists  to  the 
importance  of  public  participation  in  the  development  process,  an  implicit 
bow  to  democratic  values.  In  addition,  the  evident  pathologies  of 
authoritarian  rule  that  became  evident  through  the  1970s  and  1980s  helped 
lay  the  foundation  for  the  contemporary  emphasis  on  democratic  themes. 

The  surge  of  protests  and  calls  for  democracy  that  erupted  across  Africa  in  the 
early  1990s  are  at  least  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  words  of  Richard 
Sandbrook,  "People  were  fed  up  with  erratic,  self-serving  and  corrupt-not  to 
mention  oppressive-governance"  (1993,  p.  1).  And  although  many  recent 
setbacks  have  chastened  democracy's  enthusiasts  in  much  of  Africa,  it  is  none 
the  less  true  that  the  democratic  project,  in  terms  of  a near  universal 

democracy,  that  is,  searching  for  indicators  or  pre-requisites  to  democracy.  See 
also  Alex  Inkeles  (1991)  for  similar  measurements  of  democracy. 

37The  present  government  in  Uganda  broadly  endorses  the  'pre-requisite' 
argument  as  it  asserts  the  wisdom  of  maintaining  what  is  essentially  a one 
party  state  to  facilitate  economic  development. 
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recognition  of  the  norms  and  values  of  the  democratic  ideal,  is  alive  and  well 
in  contemporary  Africa.38 

Democracy  in  Africa:  The  Dominance  of  Liberal  Philosophy 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  facet  of  the  current  revival  of  interest  in 

African  democracy  is  that  it  is  dominated  by  liberal  democratic  theory.  The 

decline  of  the  socialist  model  has  considerably  narrowed  policy  debates  about 

African  democratization.  With  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  socialism's 

preeminent  example  and  principle  financial  backer,  socialist  theories  of 

democracy  were  eclipsed  by  liberal  capitalism.  So  much  so,  that  current 

debates  about  democracy  are  virtually  always  encompassed  by  minimal 

liberalism.  As  remarked  by  Bjorn  Beckman,  leftists  themselves  have  largely 

deserted  stereotype  socialist  pleas  for  an  all-powerful  people's  states'  capable 

of  steering  African  nations  out  of  economic  dependency,  developing  and 

democratizing  as  part  of  a single  socialist  agenda.  Beckman: 

For  a growing  section  of  the  African  left...  the  struggle  for  liberal 
democratic  rights  has  become  an  important  platform  for  fighting 
repression  and  for  widening  the  democratic  space  within  which 
popular  and  democratic  organizations  can  survive  and  develop.  It 
is  a defensive  strategy  but  no  fine  line  can  be  drawn  between 
defense  and  advance.  The  democratic  space  has  to  be  protected  to 
be  expanded,  an  equivalent  of  the  'liberated  areas'  of  the 
anticolonial  struggles.  (1992,  p.  148) 

By  default  of  significant  competition,  the  African  state  will  continue  to 
dominate  socio-political  life,  but  current  calls  for  democratization  in  Africa 
are  likely  to  be  cast  in  terms  of  a piecemeal  liberal  agenda  of  specific  rights  and 


38The  outpouring  of  calls  for  democratization  that  marked  the  early  1990's 
has  been  dulled  by  a series  of  spectacular  failures  for  African  democracy.  The 
horrific  blood  letting  in  Rwanda  in  1994,  the  continuing  unrest  in  Somalia, 
Liberia,  Angola  and  Sierre  Leone,  along  with  the  resurgence  of  the  military  in 
state  power  in  Nigeria  as  well  as  the  continuing  chaos  of  Zaire,  provides  a 
headline  list  of  nations  where  democratic  niceties  have  been  trampled  in 
Africa  in  the  mid  1990s. 
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privileges.39  To  be  sure,  the  empirical  reality  of  economic  dependency  that 
provided  the  foundation  for  much  of  leftist  theorizing  in  Africa  remains 
firmly  in  place  (Mamdani,  1983).  Arguably,  the  current  dominance  of  liberal 
economic  theory  and  the  power  of  international  finance  over  African 
governments  has  deepened  Africa's  economic  dependence  in  recent  years,  but 
desperately  poor  African  states  currently  have  little  choice  but  to  dance  to  the 
tune  played  by  the  liberal  donor  community.  In  the  1990’s  calls  for  economic 
structural  adjustment’  have  dominated  African  domestic  politics.  African 
states  are  shrinking:  social  programs  are  being  reoriented  toward  'fee  for 
service  systems,  parastatals  are  being  privatized,  marketing  boards  are  being 
phased  out  or  are  aligning  themselves  more  closely  to  market  forces;  in  short, 
economic  factors  are  reshaping  African  governments.  For  lack  of  viable 
policy  alternatives  the  calls  for  sweeping  state  organized  political-economic 
organization  that  were  popular  in  the  mid  1970s  have  receded,  at  least  for  the 
present.  The  economic  role  of  the  African  state  is  on  the  wane  in  the  face  of 
hegemonic  liberal  economic  theory. 

In  addition,  arguing  along  the  same  lies  as  March  and  Olsen's  attack  on 
excessive  'structuralism'  in  social  theory,  the  rejuvenation  of  liberal 
democratic  theory  in  Africa  can  be  seen  as  a reaction  to  a general  withering  of 
structural  explanations  of  African  politics.  Although  structural  factors  of 
class,  ethnicity  and  economic  pattern  are  crucial  for  base  line  descriptions  of 
democratic  potential  in  Africa,  the  complex  weave  of  structure  with  politics, 

39A  prime  example  of  this  change  in  tone  among  African  leftists  comes  from 
Uganda  where  Mahmood  Mamdani,  a keen  and  reputable  observer  of 
Ugandan  politics  notable  for  his  leftist  credentials  has,  in  his  most  recent 
Ugandan  publication  concentrated  on  demands  for  rights  of  political 
association  as  one  of  the  keys  to  democratization  (Mamdani,  1993).  This  work 
is  in  marked  contrast  to  previous  works  that  focused  on  economic  and 
ideological  imperialism  as  the  prime  stumbling  blocks  to  democracy  in 
Uganda.  See  for  instance  Mamdani  (1983,  1990). 
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especially  state  level  politics,  often  denies  theoretical  clarity  and  is  often 
implicitly  pessimistic.40  Experience  has  shown  that  the  state  itself  is  probably 
the  prime  factor  in  the  creation  of  Africa's  incipient  class  structure.  It  is 
reasonable  to  agree  with  Robert  Fatton's  assertion  that  in  Africa  "class  power 
is  state  power"  (1990,  p.  462). 41  There  is  little  hope  that  state  initiatives  will 
foster  the  formation  of  classes  that  will  demand  universal  economic  and 
democratic  rights.  If  class  formation  is  tied  to  relations  of  power  and  not  to 
relations  of  production,  these  power-dependent  classes  are  unlikely  to  bite  the 
hands  of  the  power  brokers  who  occupy  African  states.42  Similarly,  ethnicity 
has  proven  to  be  a variable  with  strong  links  to  politics  and  class.  Ethnic 
differences  often  appear  to  be  the  product  of  political,  especially  democratic, 
initiatives.  Further,  as  a product  of  ethnically  dominated  states,  ethnicity  is 
often  a factor  in  class  formation.  But  it  is  not  clear  that  focusing  on  these 
structural  factors,  or  combination  of  these  factors,  provides  much  more  than  a 
continuing  basis  for  the  description  of  Africa  as  mired  in  a structural  cul  de 
sac  with  regard  to  political  or  economic  development.  In  the  long  run  it  may 
be  that  liberal  theories  of  economic  development  might  produce  a healthy 
capitalist  economy  with  an  attendant  class  structure  that  would  provide  a 


40For  penetrating  analysis  of  the  complex  interplay  of  state,  class  and  ethnicity 
in  African  politics  see  the  works  of  Nelson  Kasfir  (1976,  1984). 

41  Although  Fatton  pursues  the  logic  of  traditional  Marxian  class  analysis 
(1992),  other  scholars  emphasize  the  importance  of  differentiating  Marxian 
class  analysis,  which  assumes  classes  are  formed  principally  by  economic 
forces,  from  elite  theories  of  class  which  assume  that  classes  may  form  due  to 
political  or  bureaucratic  processes  (Sklar,  1994). 

42In  spite  of  notable  efforts  to  deploy  class  theory  in  Uganda  (Mamdani,  1976), 
Patrick  Chabal  highlights  the  experience  of  Uganda  to  illustrate  the  marginal 
utility  of  class  analysis  in  Africa.  Chabal:  "The  case  of  Uganda  provides  a 
revealing  example  of  the  failure  of  class  analysis  to  explain  the  country's 
(admittedly  baffling)  post-colonial  history"  (1992,  p.  18). 
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platform  for  liberal  democracy  immune  to  ethnic  pressures  or  the  distortions 
of  macro-economic  dependency.  But  in  the  short  to  medium  term  it  appears 
clear  reliance  on  structural  description  of  African  politics  will  be  a static, 
status  quo  affirming  agenda. 

But  again,  this  is  not  to  suggest  that  structural  factors  are  irrelevant.  As 
even  a cursory  examination  of  this  study's  data  will  attest,  attention  to 
historical,  ethnic  and  economic  structure  is  crucial  in  Africa.  The  point  here 
is  to  underline  the  fact  that  structural  knowledge  does  not  suggest  novel 
theory,  or  novel  policies  capable  of  addressing  the  African  problematic.  In  the 
last  30  years  Africa  has  slipped  further  behind  world  socio-economic 
development  standards,  the  need  for  policy  innovation  has  never  been 
greater  in  Africa.43  But  the  grand  projects  of  social  engineering  that  were 
designed  in  the  late  1960's  and  early  1970's  to  over  come  structural  barriers  to 
development  have  fallen  from  favor,  and  further  probing  along  lines  of 
structural  description  appears  to  be  a sterile  endeavor.  Liberalism  on  the 
other  hand,  with  its  studied  avoidance  of  structure  through  its  attention  to 
the  individual,  is,  at  the  moment,  a breath  of  fresh  air  in  African  political 
studies.  By  turning  our  attention  away  from  ethnicity,  class  and  the  state,  that 
is  towards  the  individual  and  civil  society  in  Africa,  liberalism  offers  a theory 
of  change  in  a continent  where  all  agree  the  status  quo  is  unacceptable. 


43 As  Samuel  Decalo  summarizes  Africa's  dismal  socio-economic  indicators; 
"Africa  scores  at  the  bottom  of  every  criteria  of  development.  Average  life 
expectancy  is  50  years,  and  as  low  as  37;  demographic  growth  is  inordinately 
high;  disease  and  famine  ravage  the  continent.  More  distressingly,  Africa  is 
not  just  the  poorest  continent,  but  the  only  one  backsliding,  with  its  meager 
advances  eroded  by  high  birth  rates  and  economic  mismanagement.  The 
World  Bank  estimates  that  within  25  years  (and  some  countries,  as  early  as 
the  year  2000)  the  continent  will  need  twice  current  amounts  of  food  stuffs, 
hospitals,  schools  and  trained  personnel,  merely  to  maintain  existing 
standards  " [emphasis  in  the  original]  (1992,  p.  15). 
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Thus,  largely  by  default  of  available  alternatives,  contemporary  Africa 
is  awash  in  liberal  theory,  but  it  is  questionable  how  deep  the  liberal  current 
runs  in  Africa.  In  many  respects  the  current  dominance  of  liberal  theory  is 
only  a return  to  beginnings,  a return  to  the  liberal-democratic  assumptions 
inherited  from  the  departing  colonial  powers.  But  it  is  hardly  more  clear 
today  how  Africa  will  adopt  the  liberal  model  of  democratization  than  it  was 
in  the  early  1960s.  After  all,  it  was  largely  the  liberal  democratic  model  that 
originally  foundered,  and  while  the  socialist  alternative  has  faded 
considerably,  this  fact  alone  does  not  ensure  the  success  of  liberalism  in 
Africa.  Just  as  it  did  30  years  ago,  the  liberal  theory  of  democracy  sails  into  the 
face  of  its  European  (and  now  East  Asian)  legacy,  as  well  as  confronting 
Africa's  inhospitable  socio-economic  structure.  Current  versions  of 
liberalism  in  Africa  still  must  come  to  terms  with  the  apparent  historical 
lessons  of  Western,  capitalist  liberalism.  The  history  of  liberalism  tells  us  that 
economic  liberalism  tends  to  precede  universal  suffrage  democracy.  As  the 
history  of  democracy  is  outlined  by  Roland  Pennock  (1979)  and  C.  B.  Mac 
pherson  (1966),  in  the  West,  the  liberal  state  was  democratized,  the  democratic 
state  was  not  liberalized.  Classic  liberal  theory  recommends  'liberating' 
economics  from  state  control,  but,  as  virtually  all  observers  agree,  it  will  be 
very  difficult  to  liberate  African  economies  from  the  state,  while  at  the  same 
time  addressing  the  pressing  need  to  develop  those  same  economies.  In  fact, 
save  for  the  first  examples  of  liberal  capitalism  (i.e.  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States),  states  have  always  played  significant  roles  in  the  development 
of  'liberal'  capitalism.  And  in  Africa  the  role  of  the  state  is  doubly 
problematic  since  the  African  state  is  often  the  only  significant  economic  actor 
in  sight.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  how  the  contemporary  African  state  can  be 
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sufficiently  pared  down  to  match  the  classic  model  of  state-society  relations  in 
mature  capitalism. 

Recalling  Huntington's  admonishments  about  the  complexities  of 
democracy  during  modernization,  the  fact  that  Africans  cannot  escape  giving 
a significant  role  to  the  state  in  economic  development  continues  to  mesh 
poorly  with  the  hegemonic  democratic  norm  of  universal  adult  suffrage. 
According  to  historians  of  liberal  democracy,  earlier  democratization 
movements  had  the  luxury'  of  being  able  to  slowly  expand  the  political 
franchise  in  step  with  economic  development.  As  more  people  entered  the 
wage-labor  economy,  political  rights  were  extended,  but,  as  authors  such  as 
Pennock  and  Sandbrook  are  at  pains  to  underline,  the  universal  franchise 
appeared  after  the  establishment  of  a liberal  economy  largely  independent  of 
state  control.4'*  Only  in  the  contemporary  era  has  the  preeminent  liberal 
value  of  the  sanctity  of  the  individual,  with  all  his  or  her  attendant  social, 
political  and  economic  rights,  begun  to  challenge  liberalism's  historical 
emphasis  on  economic  rights.  Liberal  theories  of  democracy  which 
emphasize  the  freedom  and  power  of  the  individual  have  become  the 
champion  formulas  to  balance  concerns  for  equity,  participation,  efficiency 
and  growth,  a heady  mix  for  a political  system  with,  at  best,  a mediocre  record 
of  success  in  Africa.  The  death  of  Eastern  European  socialism  has  left  an  open 
field  for  liberal  theory,  but  theoretical  consensus  will  do  little  to  alleviate  the 
political  instability  attendant  to  the  inequitable  slog  of  liberal  economic 


^MacPherson’s  words  underline  the  point  about  economic  liberalism  having 
preceded  the  advent  of  political  liberalism  in  the  West;  "The  liberal 
democracies  that  we  know  were  liberal  first  and  democratic  later.  To  put  this 
another  way,  before  democracy  came  in  the  western  world  there  came  the 
society  and  politics  of  choice,  the  society  and  politics  of  competition,  the 
society  and  politics  of  the  market"  (1966,  p.  6). 
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development,  which  history  suggests  is  the  principal  path  to  liberal 
democracy. 

Liberal  theory  then,  despite  its  current  preeminence  in  African  policy 
debates,  may  be  only  a 90  pound  weakling  on  a stage  that  is  still  dominated  by 
historical  and  structural  obstacles  to  democratization.  As  it  was  in  the  early 
1960s,  liberalism  in  Africa  continues  to  be  hobbled  by  the  daunting  empirical 
reality  of  Africa,  and  it  is  this  tension  within  liberalism  that  lies  at  the  heart  of 
the  lack  of  conviction  that  appears  to  color  theories  of  democratization  in 
present  day  Africa.  Richard  Sandbrook,  well  known  for  his  liberal  critiques  of 
African  politics  and  economics  (1985),  appears  to  pose  a rhetorical  question  in 
his  recent  publication  when  he  asks,  "...does  the  liberal-democratic,  free- 
enterprise  model  constitute  a plausible  political  program  for  arresting  Africa's 
downward  spiral?”  (1993,  p.  4).  He  follows  his  question  with  assertions  that 
there  is  really  not  much  choice  for  African  governments,  concluding,  "I  will 
argue  that,  despite  contradictions  and  shortcomings  the  [liberal]  model  offers 
the  best  option  in  the  short  run  of  the  1990s.  In  the  longer  term,  however,  a 
more  transformational  approach  is  required  to  deal  with  Africa’s  complex 
crisis"  (1993,  p.  4) 45  Liberal  theory?  Yes.  Economic  development?  Yes.  But  it 
is  clear  that  Sandbrook's  appeal  for  an  artful  combination  of  socialism  and 
liberalism  in  his  'transformational  approach'  is  something  considerably  less 
than  a ringing  endorsement  of  pure  liberal  theory. 


45Sandbrook  criticizes  the  liberal  development  model's  attack  on  the  state  in 
Africa:  "rapid  development  will  require  a larger  and  more  pro-active 
governmental  role  than  that  envisaged  in  [the  liberal]  model."  And  further 
Sandbrook  criticizes  "the  model's  outwardly  oriented  export  strategy"  for 
being  too  dependent  on  open  markets  and  demand  for  Africa’s  exports.  In 
the  end,  recalling  the  policy  prescriptions  of  dependency  theory  Sandbrook 
calls  for  "A  more  self-reliant  strategy,  under  the  aegis  of  a reconstituted  and 
democratized  developmental  state"  (1993,  p.  20). 
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Democracy  in  Africa:  The  Lack  of  a Theory  of  Democratization 

Richard  Sandbrook's  equivocal  endorsement  of  liberal  theory  outlined 
above  is  typical  of  current  African  scholarship.  John  F.  Clark  in  a recent 
review  article  asserts  that,  in  fact,  there  is  no  well  defined  theory  to  guide 
African  democratization  (1993).  Clark  notes  that  the  link  between  economic 
development  and  democratization  advanced  by  World  Bank  structural 
adjustment  policies  appears  to  inspire  little  enthusiasm  among  contemporary 
observers.  Clark: 

Disturbingly...  few  theorists  seem  to  have  strong  conviction  in  any 
of  the  old  models  any  longer,  the  main  continuity  with  the  past 
being  the  belief  that  Africa's  political  prospects  are  linked  closely 
with  its  economic  fortunes.  Only  the  World  Bank  economists  are 
true  believers'  today,  but  how  long  can  it  be  before  Africa's  sorry 
economic  performance  since  1980  shakes  even  their  faith?  ( 1993,  p. 

530). 

Clark's  tone  is  decidedly  pessimistic  as  he  notes;  "...the  absence  of  a 
strong  theoretical  model  to  demonstrate  how  a typical'  African  society  might 
acquire  and  maintain  a democratic  regime,"  and  the  pessimistic  tone  only 
deepens  as  he  adds;  "If  no  one  can  envision  and  outline  a path  for  how 
African  states  are  to  move  from  corrupt  and  stagnant  authoritarianism  to 
democracy,  then  one  must  conclude  that  the  prospects  for  them  to  do  so  are 
poor  indeed"  (1993,  p.  529).  Clark  appears  to  despair  of  any  cohesive 
theoretical  model  of  African  democratization,  falling  back  on  "the 
importance  of  individual  will  and  leadership"  to  provide  hope  to  African 
democrats  (1993,  p.  534). 46 


^Although  theoretically  unsatisfying  due  to  reliance  on  personality  and 
psychology,  the  role  of  'individual  will  and  leadership'  alluded  to  by  Clark  as 
the  basis  for  democratization  has  a long  pedigree,  and  may  serve  as  an 
important  element  in  an  African  theory  of  democratization.  John  Dunn 
quotes  Montesquieu  at  length  as  the  French  scholar  attributed  the  failure  of 
17th  century  democratizers  to  their  lack  of  'virtue',  perhaps  a reference  to  the 
necessity  for  an  element  of  the  original  values  that  underlay  the  formation  of 
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What  orthodoxy  does  exist  within  democratization  theory  is  centered 
in  liberal  traditions  and  describes  democracy  with  a market  analogy.  In  the 
word  of  Adam  Przeworski  this  is  a theory  based  on  the  assumption  of  self- 
interested  strategic  compliance"  (1991,  p.  24).  Or  as  Mancur  Olson  applies  the 
economists'  point  of  view: 

Autocracy  is  prevented  and  democracy  permitted  by  the  accidents  of 
history  that  leave  a balance  of  power  or  stalemate— a dispersion  of 
force  and  resources  that  makes  it  impossible  for  any  one  leader  or 
group  to  overpower  all  of  the  others  (1993,  p.  573). 

In  this  sense,  democratization  becomes  a matter  of  context  and  timing;  when 

political  monopolies  are  impractical  or  risky  to  achieve,  then  the  players  are 

likely  to  accept  the  open  market  of  democracy.  Democratization  then 

becomes  the  art  of  crafting  political  bargains  or  pacts'  between  significant 

players;  business,  labor,  the  state  (i.e.  the  military)  etc.  (Di  Palma,  1990;  Karl, 

1986). 

But  aside  from  the  liberal  theorists  who  explain  democratization  as  a 
process  of  elite  bargaining  and  assert  the  necessity  of  creating  an  independent 
bourgeoisie  as  a pre  requisite  to  democracy,  there  is  little  theory  to  guide  the 
discussion  of  African  democratization.  In  fact,  it  is  arguable  that  in  Africa,  the 
normative  weight  of  democracy  has  driven  theorists  away  from  studying  the 
idea  of  democracy  per  se.  Many  theorists  today  are  more  comfortable  talking 
'around'  the  idea  of  democracy.  Witness  the  often  quoted  statement  from  the 
World  Bank's  1989  assessment  of  African  development  potential,  taking 
special  note  of  the  bank's  failure  to  mention  the  concept  of  democracy; 
"History  suggests  that  political  legitimacy  and  consensus  are  a precondition 


European  aristocracy  (1979,  p.  7-8).  Certainly  in  contemporary  Uganda  a great 
deal  of  attention  is  focused  on  the  leadership  and  personality  of  President 
Museveni  as  among  the  factors  which  might  form  the  basis  for 
democratization  in  Uganda. 
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for  sustainable  development...  Underlying  the  litany  of  Africa's  problems  is  a 
crises  of  governance"  (1989,  p.  34).  Implicit  in  this,  and  other  World  Bank 
documents  in  recent  years,  as  well  as  comments  from  a wide  range  of  other 
observers,  is  the  notion  that  politics  is  an  important  variable  in  socio- 
economic development;  a clear  rejection  of  the  pure  liberal  model  of 
democratization  that  tends  to  highlight  socio-economic  development  as  the 
prime  causal  factor  in  democratization.4 * *^  jn  other  words,  the  organization 
and  process  of  politics  itself,  (but  not  necessarily  democracy  per  se ) has 
achieved  a new  prominence  in  an  era  dominated  by  the  same  liberal  theory 
that  tended  to  depreciate  political  variables  in  the  past. 

The  World  Bank,  and  most  liberal  leaning  political  theorists,  are  well 
aware  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  treating  a value  laden  concept  such  as 
democracy.  In  the  current  era  of  liberal  dominance  African  political  theorists 
have  attempted  to  define  what  constitutes  'good  government'  in  Africa, 
without  directly  engaging  the  welter  of  ambiguity  that  surrounds  the  notion 
of  democracy.48  Africa  may  offer  the  extreme  case  of  the  dearth  of 


4'7The  World  Bank's  attention  to  political  factors  in  economic  development 
may  be  somewhat  surprising.  However,  left-leaning  scholars  have 

continually  cast  their  prescriptions  for  Africa  in  the  vocabulary  of  democracy. 
See  for  example:  Onimode,  et  al,  (1990)  and  Nzongola-Ntalaja  (1989). 

48The  emphasis  on  good  government'  in  Africa  in  lieu  of  democracy'  is  one 
way  of  interpreting  current  emphasis  on  the  notion  of  'governance'  in  Africa 

(Hyden,  1992).  According  to  Hyden,  "Governance...  is  the  conscious 
management  of  regime  structures  with  a view  to  enhancing  the  legitimacy  of 
the  public  realm  [sic]...  Legitimacy  is  the  dependent  variable  produced  by 
effective  governance"  (1992,  p.  17).  Robert  Charlick  follows  Hyden's 
definition  of  governance,  while  differentiating  democratization  from 
governance  in  the  following  manner.  Charlick:  "[democratization  is]  a 
particular  set  of  governance  relationships  or  ways  of  achieving  governance 
objectives.  Democratization  emphasizes  accountability  through  open 
competition  for  authority  (usually  through  electoral  choice  among 
alternatives),  responsiveness  and  policy  pluralism  through  participation, 
particularly  by  nonstate  actors,  and  respect  for  human  rights,  needed  to  assure 
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democratization  theory,  but  it  is  not  only  in  Africa  that  we  find  the  study  of 
democratization  lacks  a theoretical  anchor.  In  a volume  concerned 
principally  with  democracy  in  Latin  America,  Larry  Diamond,  Juan  Linz  and 
Seymour  Lipset,  concede  that  there  is  little  sign  of,  "a  single,  all  encompassing 
theory,  and  that  it  will  be  some  time  (if  ever)  before  the  field  produces  one,” 
(1989,  p.  xiv).49  The  popularity  of  the  general  notion  of  democracy  is  so 
widespread,  and  has  resulted  in  demands  for  democracy  across  such  a wide 
range  of  different  political  contexts,  that  it  appears  highly  unlikely  that  any 
single  theory  of  democratization  will  ever  become  dominant. 

But  whatever  the  state  of  democratization  theory,  it  is  abundantly  clear 
that  empirical  evidence  continues  to  define  democracy  and  democratization 


the  viability  of  these  other  democratic  traits"  (in  Vengroff,  1993  p.  28). 
According  to  Jeff  Haynes;  "Governance  is  synonymous  with  democracy, 
although  it  may  not  be  essential  for  a government  which  demonstrates  a 
reasonable  degree  of  ability  to  be  democratic  in  a fully  pluralist  sense. 
Nevertheless,  to  be  considered  as  a regime  which  evinces  sufficient  attributes 
of  governance  it  must  have  a relationship  with  society  which  connotes  a two- 
way  exchange  of  representation  and  acceptability,  coupled  with  an  ability  to 
get  things  done  without  the  (too  frequent  or  arbitrary)  exercise  of  naked 
power"  (1993,  p.  537).  Thus,  the  vocabulary  of  ’governance’  allows  liberal 
scholars  some  leeway  to  tinker  with  the  idea  of  good  government'  in  terms 
of  legitimacy  and  effectiveness  without  directly  engaging  the  normative 
confusion  of  democratic  values. 

From  this  perspective,  it  is  also  possible  to  argue  that  current 
dominance  of  liberal  theory  provides  cover  for  elite-led  democratization, 
which  can  take  the  form  of  authoritarian  governments  which  deny 
democratic  freedoms  in  the  short  term  (Cammack,  1994).  Paul  Cammack’s 
arguments  concerning  the  current  emphasis  on  elite  theories  of 
democratization  are  associated  with  the  observation  that  what  is  often 
described  as  'democratization'  in  the  contemporary  underdeveloped  world  is 
often  more  accurately  described  as  'liberalization'.  In  other  words  that 
current  agitation  for  democracy  often  results  in  an  opening  of  the  political 
process  that  stops  far  short  of  achieving  the  complete  set  of  political  freedoms 
associated  with  the  western-liberal-capitalist  version  of  democracy. 

49See  also  Lawrence  Mayer  (1989,  p.  102)  and  Peter  Smith  (1991  p.  608)  for 
similar  comments  despairing  the  lack  of  an  overarching  theory  of 
democratization. 
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as  key  areas  of  interest  to  the  social  sciences.  Despite  the  dominant  liberal 
position  which  emphasizes  the  role  of  elites  in  democratization  we  are  still 
confronted  with  penetrating  questions.  If  elections  and  all  the  trappings  of 
democracy  are  simply  elite  choices  then  why  bother?  Why  are  democracies 
normatively  preferred?  Indeed,  we  are  surrounded  by  demands  for 
democracy  and  evidence  of  respect  for  democratic  values  that  suggests  that 
there  is  a much  broader  field  of  sources  of  democracy  than  the 
bargaining/ market  model  emphasized  in  contemporary  liberal  theory.  It  may 
well  be  possible  to  concede  the  importance  of  the  liberal  model  for  the 
description  of  democratic  transitions  or  consolidations  at  the  level  of  the 
state,  without  giving  up  the  notion  that  fuller  realizations  of  democratic 
ideals  may  be  present  in  sub-national  entities.  And  in  fact,  it  is  at  su-national 
levels  that  much  of  recent  political  theory  in  Africa  has  been  focused. 

Democracy  in  African  Civil  Society 

However  democracy  is  defined,  and  however  we  theorize  about 
processes  of  democratization  one  fact  is  clear;  democracy  involves  a large 
social  element.  That  is  to  say,  democracy  cannot  exist  where  it  is  a project  of 
government  alone.  Democracy  suggests  a holistic  blending  of  government 
with  the  people,  the  people  are  supposed  to  b e the  government,  but  in 
practice  there  is  always  some  sort  of  division  between  a government  and  its 
people.  This  division  lies  at  the  heart  of  our  ability  to  distinguish 
institutions— states,  parties,  legislatures,  judiciaries,  universities  etc.,  from  the 
people  they  were  created  to  serve.  Institutional  identity  exists,  institutions 
can  be  described  separate  from  the  people,  but  they  cannot  be  described  in 
isolation  from  the  people.  Similar  to  definitions  of  state  and  society  in 
political  theory,  institutions  and  society  can  only  defined  in  relation  to  one 
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another.  The  fact  that  institutions  and  society  are  defined  by  the  relationship 
between  them  suggests  that  there  is  a fundamental  division  in  the  holistic 
world  of  democratic  values,  and  further,  this  division  suggests  that  there  are 
multiple  sources  of  democratization. 

To  date,  the  state  has  been  the  modal  focus  for  analyses  of  African 
politics.  Interest  in  the  African  state  is  easily  justified  by  the  fact  that, 
however,  weak,  small  or  ineffective  the  state  in  Africa  might  be  in 
comparison  with  states  in  other  continents,  it  is  still,  by  far,  the  most 
significant  political  and  economic  actor  across  all  of  Africa.  Another  popular 
analytical  lens  in  African  has  been  the  international  economic  system  in  both 
its  historical  and  contemporary  incarnations.  This  view  also  is  easily 
justified;  the  distortions  of  colonial  rule  and  the  amoral  tendencies  of 
capitalism  have  had,  and  continue  to  have,  a tremendous  impact  on  Africa. 
Apart  from  traditional  foci  on  the  state  and  economics,  political  analysis  of 
African  people  themselves,  has  largely  been  cast  in  anthropological  terms. 
Anthropologically  oriented  descriptions  of  'traditional'  societies,  along  with  a 
tendency  to  define  differing  ethnic  groups,  became  some  of  the  starting  points 
for  structural  description  of  African  politics.50  Ethnic  divisions  and  the  pre- 


50 Anthropological  descriptions  of  African  society  may  have  contributed  to 
structural  analysis  of  African  politics,  but  it  is  significant  that  anthropological 
evidence,  in  agreement  with  liberal  and  civil  society  theorists,  also  point  to 
the  African  village  community  as  an  essential  starting  point  for  the 
construction  of  political  and  economic  theory  in  Africa.  Witness  the 
comments  of  Francois  Mahieu:  "In  the  African  cultural  system,  communal 
life  is  a central  value.  It  has  often  been  denied  for  the  sake  of  the  rejection  of 
tribalism  or  to  conform  to  a standard  vision  of  development.  Yet,  according 
to  anthropological  studies,  the  village  community  is  the  first  political  entity 
in  sub-Saharan  Africa,  an  entity  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  land  disposition  is 
not  governed  by  a private  property  system  but  rather  by  ancestral  users'  rights 
that  the  community  authority  validates”  (1992,  p.  333).  See  also  Hyden  (1980, 
1983)  for  similar  analysis  of  politics  from  the  perspective  of  the  rural  African 
political-economy . 
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modem  political  forms  of  Africa  were  among  the  'givens'  of  African  politics, 
the  factors  that  economists  and  state  luminaries  strove  to  change  and 
manipulate  in  their  efforts  to  create  modem  nation  states  in  Africa.  States 
and  economic  systems  have  been  seen  as  the  centers  of  innovation  in  Africa, 
while  African  society  has  been  seen  as  the  object  of  change. 

However,  in  the  mid-1980s  there  was  an  upsurge  of  interest  in  African 
'civil  society'  as  an  analytic  counterweight  that  might  redress  a history  of 
emphasis  on  the  state,  along  with  identifying  a possible  source  of  innovation 
to  help  arrest  the  precipitous  decline  of  Africa's  political  and  economic 
fortunes.  The  turn  away  from  the  state  was  presaged  by  theorists  in  volumes 
such  as  Political  Domination  in  Africa:  Reflections  on  the  Limits  of  Power, 
edited  by  Patrick  Chabal  (1986),  and  The  Precarious  Balance:  State  and  Society 
in  Africa,  edited  by  Donald  Rothchild  and  Naomi  Chazan  (1988).  The  staying 
power  of  the  concept  is  evidenced  by  the  appearance  of  Civil  Society  and  the 
State  in  Africa,  edited  by  John  Harbeson  and  Naomi  Chazan  (1994)  that  drew 
contributions  from  a number  of  prominent  Africanists.51  The  initial  turning 
toward  society  (or  civi /-society)  might  simplistically  be  described  as  an  effort  to 
capture  a new  theoretical  territory  in  reaction  to  declining  interest  in  the 
African  state.  Interest  in  a no  estate  research  agenda  was  an  obvious  antidote 
to  state-centered  studies  at  a time  when  states  were  described  as  promulgating 
the  worst  pathologies  of  African  politics.  Society  centered  studies  in  Africa 
were  also  strongly  reinforced  by  the  collapse  of  the  socialist  alternative  and 
the  subsequent  hegemony  of  liberal  theory.  Liberal  theory  relies  heavily  on 
the  notion  of  private  and  social  (i.e.  non  governmental)  interests  to  support 
their  definition  of  democracy.  Thus,  a great  deal  of  current  political  theory 


51Other  recent  publications  of  note  with  regard  to  the  concept  of  civil  society 
in  Africa  include:  Bratton  (1989),  Woods  (1992)  and  Lewis  (1992). 
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applied  to  Africa  meets  in  the  venue  of  civil  society.  As  the  logic  behind  the 

move  toward  civil  society  is  summarized  by  Chabal: 

The  study  of  African  politics  since  independence  has  largely  been 
concerned  with  the  state.  Discussions  on  democracy  or  on  good 
government  are  primarily  discussions  about  the  state.  But  it  is 
clear  that  an  understanding  of  politics  in  Africa,  and  hence  of  the 
systems  of  governance  and  accountability  which  exist  or  may 
develop  there,  requires  attention  to  civil  society  (1986,  p.  15). 

Similar  the  other  key  concepts  to  this  study,  the  notion  of  a 'civil 

society'  is  not  easily  defined.  Clearly  civil  society  must  be  differentiated  from 

the  state  and  government,  but  the  notion  of  civil  society  cannot  be  simply  be 

coterminous  with  'society  outside  of  government'.  Although  this  definition 

is  an  essential  starting  point  for  a definition  of  civil  society,  the  idea  that  all 

that  is  not  'in'  government  is  a part  of  civil  society,  still  leaves  us  with  too 

large  a field  to  be  of  any  great  analytical  use.  As  Michael  Bratton  observes,  the 

concept  of  civil  society  is  essentially  a theoretical  construct  that,  virtually  by 

definition  lacks  a strong  empirical  base.  Bratton: 

Civil  society— like  the  state  and  political  society— is  a theoretical 
concept  rather  than  an  empirical  one.  It  cannot  be  directly 
observed.  Instead,  it  is  a synthetic  conceptual  construct  that 
encompasses  the  wide  variety  of  forms  of  popular  collective  action 
that  occur  in  the  public  realm  (1994,  p.  5 7).52 

Reminiscent  of  definitions  of  governance  alluded  to  earlier,  the  lack  of 
a well  defined  empirical  base  easily  leads  discussions  of  civil  society  to  the 
realm  of  political  philosophy,  where  the  roots  of  foundational  ideas  such  as 
legitimacy  and  authority  are  described  as  originating  in  civil  society.  As  stated 
by  John  Harbeson,  "Civil  society  is  understood  by  most  political  philosophers 


52Thomas  Callaghy  echoes  Bratton’s  concerns  about  empirical  referents  for 
the  concept  of  civil  society.  Callaghy:  "I  have  serious  doubts  about  whether 
civil  society  as  commonly  defined  can  do  much  to  elucidate  important 
processes  in  contemporary  Africa,  can  do  more  than  label  them  vaguely,  can 
be  more  than  a 'metaphor  masquerading  as  player'"  (1994,  p.  235). 
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(with  the  possible  exception  of  Hegel)  to  be  the  means  by  which  the 
organizing  principles  of  the  state  are  harmonized  with  those  of  society  at 
large,"  and  further,  "The  literature  of  political  philosophy  emphasizes  the 
definition  of  state  and  society  as  outcomes  of  civil  society  processes" 
(Harbeson,  1994,  p.  15, 25). 

Within  the  context  of  contemporary  Africa,  the  one  fact  that  appears  to 
unite  definitions  of  civil  society  concerns  the  necessity  for  an  underlying  'self- 
consciousness'  or  an  'organization  principle'.  Witness  Patrick  Chabal;  "Civil 
society  is...  a vast  ensemble  of  constantly  changing  groups  and  individuals 
whose  only  common  ground  is  their  exclusion  from  the  state,  their 
consciousness  of  their  externality  and  their  potential  opposition  to  the  state" 
(1992,  p.  83).  Or  in  a similar  vein  we  might  turn  to  Jean-Francois  Bayart;  "It 
may  not  be  possible  to  speak  of  'civil  society'  where  there  is  no  'organization 
principle'.  Civil  society  exists  only  in  so  far  as  there  is  a self-consciousness  of 
its  existence  and  of  its  opposition  to  the  state"  (1986,  p.  117). 

Taking  a slightly  different  tack,  but  with  strong  implications  for  the 
definition  of  civil  society  and  discussion  of  the  role  of  civil  society  in 
democratization,  John  Dunn  points  out  that  the  deepest  roots  of  democracy 
must  lie  in  civil  society,  since,  we  know  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  state 
alone  to  organize  democratic  representation,  and  that  it  is  equally  impossible 
for  individuals  to  be  represented  in  modem  democracies.  For  Dunn,  the 
essential  seed  of  democracy  lies  in  civil  society,  defined  as  the  place  where 
social  interests  are  defined  and  aggregated  until  they  become  recognizable 
trends  and  demands  in  the  political  arena.  Thus,  according  to  Dunn,  the  key 
to  contemporary  definitions  of  democracy  is  a latent  capacity  for  self- 
organization that  lies  within  society,  and  is  made  manifest  in  'civil'  society. 
Dunn:  "What  does  furnish  and  sustain  political  representation,  it  appears,  is 
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something  which  lies  deeper  and  less  self-consciously  in  the  texture  of  social 
organization:  the  capacity  for  protracted  and  confident  self-organization  of  the 
bearers  of  different  social  interests"  (1986,  p.  162). 

For  Chabal,  Bayart  and  Dunn  it  appears  that  civil  society  is 
distinguished  from  society  at  large  by  two  factors,  self-awareness  and  a 
capacity  for  self-organization.  Without  pursuing  a more  precise  definition  of 
civil  society,  of  importance  for  the  present  work  is  the  fact  that  the  potential 
realm  of  African  civil  society  would  appear  to  be  largely  circumscribed  by 
Africa's  rural  majority.  If  African  civil  society  must  be  organized'  and  'self- 
conscious'  with  some  notion  of  its  potential  to  oppose  the  state,  then,  aside 
from  very  small-scale  examples,  there  are  likely  to  be  few  examples  of  civil 
society  in  rural  Africa.  Urban  areas  in  Africa  are  likely  to  be  more  hospitable 
to  the  organization  of  civil  society  as  defined  by  Chabal,  Bayart  and  Dunn,  but 
in  an  age  where  one  man  one  vote'  is  the  overriding  political  value,  urban 
based  civil  society  will  still  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  rural  majority.  A generation 
of  liberal-democratic  norms  along  with  liberal  minded  states  may  alter  this 
situation.  If  states  recede,  and  producers  i.e.  peasants,  are  more  thoroughly 
integrated  into  economies,  then  novel  elements  of  an  African  rural  civil 
society  might  conceivably  flourish.  But  at  minimum,  within  the  next  ten  to 
fifteen  years,  it  would  appear  that  the  possibility  for  democratization  based  on 
demands  generated  from  civil  society  in  Africa  is  remote.  The  notable 
exception  here  would  be  religious  organizations,  or  labor  unions,  many  of 
whom,  have  served  as  powerful  forces  to  check  the  abuse  of  power  by  many 
African  governments  (Bratton,  1994).53 


33 With  regard  to  religious  elements  of  civil  society  it  is  also  important  to 
remember  that,  where  civil  society  is  'thin',  that  is  where  there  are  few  cross 
cutting  examples  of  civil  organization,  church  organizations  can  serve  as  the 
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Historically,  the  notion  of  civil  society  is  inextricably  linked  to  the 
growth  of  liberal  economic  systems  in  opposition  to  the  strong  states  that 
characterized  18th  century  Europe  (Woods,  1992;  Lewis,  1992).  In  this  sense, 
the  theory  of  civil  society  in  Africa  might  be  described  as  simply  an  adjunct  to 
the  liberal  economic  theory  that  currently  drives  much  of  contemporary 
African  politics.  Certainly  the  concept  of  civil  society  meshes  well  with  the 
current  dominance  of  liberal  theory  since  liberalism  depends  heavily  on  the 
notion  of  civil  society  to  provide  both  the  impetus  to,  and  the  context  for 
democratization.  Both  Alain  Touraine  and  Richard  Sandbrook  take  classic 
liberal  positions  endorsing  a strong  civil  society  as  a prerequisite  for 
democracy  (Touraine,  1991;  Sandbrook,  1993).  Touraine  and  Sandbrook 
advance  the  idea  that  democracy  needs  preexisting  social  interests  to  serve  as 
the  basis  for  representation.  In  Sandbrook's  words:  "Without  a civil  society 
willing  and  able  to  resist  authoritarianism,  democratic  transition  may  be  only 
cosmetic,  designed  mainly  for  foreign  consumption,  or  cyclical,  with 
democratic  tendencies  reversed  by  coups"  (1993,  p.  90).  According  to 
Touraine,  democracy  will  be  strong  where  social  interests  are  well  developed, 
and  where  society  is  dominant.  Touraine  asserts  that  where  the  concept  of 
the  state  dominates,  democracy  is  weak,  since  groups  will  be  more  concerned 
with  taking  power  that  with  defending  the  interests  of  social  groups  and  thus 
reinforcing  pluralism  (1991,  p.  263).  Liberal  theories  of  democratization 
depend  on  the  presence  of  intermediary  groups  between  state  and  society  to 
facilitate  democracy.  For  liberal  theorists  the  notion  of  social  consensus  is 
considered  inimical  to  democracy.  In  Touraine's  words;  "We  can  no  longer 


basis  for  divisive  politics.  This  has  certainly  been  the  case  with  competition 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  Uganda. 
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accept  nowadays  that  democracy  should  be  the  expression  of  the  general  will" 
(1991,  p.  264). 

But  leaving  theory  behind  for  the  moment,  if  we  simply  take  a cue 
from  the  African  civil  society  literature  and  direct  our  attentions  toward 
society,  we  are  amply  rewarded  by  an  abundance  of  empirical  evidence  of 
democracy.  Besides  the  general  tendency  of  civil  society  theorists  to  equate 
social  settings  with  democracy,  numerous  other  observers  have  noted  that  in 
Africa,  when  it  exists  at  all,  democracy  tends  to  be  found  in  sub-national 
formations,  precisely  the  venue  dominated  by  the  rural  majority  and  the 
venue  which  liberal  and  civil  society  theorists  of  democracy  must  account  for 
if  they  honor  the  normative  value  of  universal  suffrage  democracy.  Typical 
is  the  observation  of  Samuel  Decalo,  a scholar  who  has  not  boosted  the  civil- 
society  agenda,  that, 

...democracy  is  not  a political  system  with  certain  attributes  and 
trappings,  but  a system  of  governance  sustained  by  a set  of  cultural 
values  and  a societal  democratic  ethos.  These  are  not  necessarily 
missing  in  Africa,  but  are  ingrained,  when  found,  at  sub  national 
levels,  the  level  that  means  most  for  Africans  (1991,  p.  160).54 

And  indeed  it  is  in  the  village  and  the  community  that  many  contemporary 

observers  find  the  greatest  empirical  evidence  of  democracy  in  Africa.  For 

instance.  Maxwell  Owusu  suggests  that  indigenous  African  democracy  is 

evidenced,  "...in  the  ideas  and  forms  of  equality  and  participation  found  in 

the  village  council  and  similar  institutions  of  community  governance" 

(Owusu,  1992,  p.  371).55  Or  we  might  also  turn  to  Goran  Hyden  for  a hint  of 

54For  similar  observations  see:  Bayart  (1986,  p.  125);  Owusu  (1992,  p.  376)  and 
Wunsch  and  Olowu  (1990,  p.  3). 

55With  regard  to  Owusu’s  comment,  it  is  also  notable  that  he  is  a strong 
backer  of  the  Ghanaian  Committees  for  the  Defense  of  the  Revolution 
(CDRs),  a system  of  indirect  democracy  similar  to  the  Ugandan  RCs.  Owusu: 
"The  CDRs  form  the  bed-rock  of  Ghana's  democratic  transformation,  being 
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liberal  theory's  distaste  for  utilizing  the  vocabulary  of  democracy  while 
reorienting  attention  away  from  the  state  and  toward  the  venue  of  rural  civil 
society;  "...institutionalizing  rule  may  in  the  long  run  depend  on  the 
readiness  of  African  governments  to  provide  greater  scope  for  self- 
governance  at  the  community  level"  (1990,  p.  262). 

Still,  it  would  appear  that,  similar  to  the  situation  with  economic 
development,  African  civil  society  is  not  likely  to  bloom  unless  actively  aided 
in  some  manner  by  state  activity.  Once  again,  the  conundrum  of  liberal 
theory  in  Africa  is  in  evidence,  what  player,  (or  players)  can  take  the  place  of 
the  state  on  a continent  where  change  is  a priority  and  sources  of  change  are 
extremely  limited? 


Conclusion 

Of  course,  if  we  return  to  the  definitions  of  civil  society  and  democracy 
offered  in  this  chapter,  we  are  forced  to  ask  if  the  politics  of  the  rural  majority 
in  Africa  can  be  adequately  described  in  such  terms.  Are  village  councils 
examples  of  an  'organizing  principle'  in  civil  society?  Is  the  'consensual 
democracy'  of  the  African  village  consonant  with  liberal  definitions  of 
democracy?  And  returning  to  the  liberal  problematic  concerning  the  role  of 
the  state,  we  must  also  ask  questions  about  how  a focus  on  the  rural  village  or 
community  is  related  to  higher  levels  of  analysis.  Can  we  show  a link 
between  the  democratic  potential  of  the  African  village  community  and  the 
democratization  of  African  states?  In  fact,  it  is  not  clear  that  village 
communities  in  rural  Africa  can  be  strictly  described  as  examples  of  civil 

designed  to  organize  the  masses  for  popular  participation  in  making  and 
implementing  decisions  in  local  communities  and  workplaces"  (1992,  p.  395). 
Undoubtedly  some  Ghanaians  would  describe  Owusu  as  a partisan  supporter 
of  Ghanaian  President  Jerry  Rawlings,  who  installed  the  CDRs. 
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society,  as  the  term  civil  society  is  most  often  applied  in  liberal  theory. 

Further,  the  links  between  society-based  democracy  and  democracy  at  the 
level  of  the  state  in  Africa  remain  obscure.  It  is  none  the  less  tantalizing  to 
describe  an  institutional  theory  of  democratization,  a theory  that  honors 
liberal  concern  for  limiting  the  state,  while  preserving  a role  for  the  state  by 
allowing  the  state  to  jump  start  African  rural  society's  'organizing  potential' 
through  a policy  of  institutional  decentralization. 

But  mindful  of  the  pitfalls  of  the  design  schools  of  institutional  theory 
in  the  hey  day  of  modernization  theory,  we  will  not  attempt  to  generalize  this 
formula  into  a prescriptive  package.  Instead,  we  wish  to  conclude  this  foray 
into  theory  by  returning  to  its  beginnings.  The  theory  that  informs  this  study 
is  a marriage  of  theory  to  context.  The  empirical  example  of  the  RC  system 
has  inspired  the  previous  discussion  at  least  as  much  (and  probably  a great 
deal  more)  than  a purely  deductive  approach  to  theory.  In  ascending  order  of 
generality,  we  assert  first  that  the  RC  system  can  be  described  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  normative  branch  of  institutional  theory  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  system's  potential  to  act  as  an  independent  variable  in 
Ugandan  politics.  At  a second  level,  we  note  that  the  RC  system  (or  at  least  its 
lowest  levels)  is  located  far  from  the  state  in  the  social  arena,  a political 
territory  that--even  if  it  is  not  manifestly  the  source  of  state  level  democracy- 
can  at  least  claim  a significant  role  in  all  our  definitions  of  democracy.  And 
finally  we  suggest  that  devolution  through  the  RC  system  fits  easily  within 
the  overarching  geist  of  liberalism  that  colors  our  conception  of 
contemporary  Africa.  Thus,  informed  by  a normative  theory  of  institutions,  a 
participatory  theory  of  democracy,  along  with  empirical  evidence  of 
democracy  within  African  civil  society,  and  mindful  of  the  dominance  of 
liberal  philosophy's  distaste  for  the  state,  we  believe  that  the  study  of 
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democracy  through  the  institutional  lens  of  the  RC  system  provides  a close  fit 
between  theory  and  context  in  contemporary  Uganda. 

Due  to  its  solid  empirical  referents,  we  suggest  that  an  institutional 
perspective  overcomes  the  definitional  ambiguities  and  the  paucity  of 
empirical  referents  that  dogs  the  approaches  to  the  study  of  democratization 
as  described  by  standard  liberal  or  civil  society  approaches.  The  great 
drawback  to  the  institutional  perspective  is  that  it  too  may  lack  sufficient 
numbers  of  empirical  referents  for  widespread  application  in  comparative 
studies.  However,  where  examples  of  institutional  innovation  exist— such  as 
the  example  of  the  RC  system  in  Uganda— we  assert  that  focusing  on  an 
organization  and  its  potential  for  institutionalization  as  informed  by 
normative  institutional  theory  offers  a powerful  of  tool  for  the  study  of 
democracy  and  democratization. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 
METHODOLOGY 

Introduction 

Data  gathering  methodology  for  this  work  proceeded  along  two 
principle  paths.  The  first  was  a random  sample  survey  concerning  people's 
use  of  the  RC  system,  their  knowledge  of  the  system,  their  evaluations  of  the 
system,  as  well  as  measures  of  personal  political  efficacy  exercised  through  the 
RCs.  The  second  employed  a set  of  methods  to  create  a case  study  of  the  RC 
system.  Case  study  methods  included;  non  random  survey-interviews 
among  elites,  the  examination  of  primary  documents  and  secondary  academic 
publications.  The  case  study  material  helps  to  form  the  crucial  contextual 
background  that  enables  interpretation  of  the  random  sample  survey  data. 

The  random  sample  survey  data  receives  pride  of  place  in  the  study,  and  the 
bulk  of  this  chapter  details  the  sampling  logic  of  the  survey,  as  well  as 
revealing  details  of  the  survey's  organization  and  implementation. 

The  methodological  eclecticism  of  the  project  raises  theoretical 
questions  about  how  the  different  methods  are  meshed.  Survey  research 
bases  its  claims  on  assumptions  concerning  the  merits  of  methodological 
individualism  and  our  ability  both  to  accurately  sample  and  aggregate 
individual  level  data.  Case  study  methods  on  the  other  hand  rely  on  elite 
observation  and  interpretation  of  history  and  politics  to  arrive  at  their 
conclusions.  The  fact  that  this  study  relies  on  both  of  these  methodological 
schools  suggests  that  it  is  true  to  neither.  To  some  degree  such  criticism  is 
justified;  there  are  aspects  of  both  data  gathering  methodologies  that  were  not 
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fully  pursued  due  to  the  fact  that  research  resources  were  divided  between  the 
two  methods.  But  it  is  also  true  that  combining  different  methods  and 
different  data  sources  is  one  way  to  account  for  the  wide  variety  of  variables 
that  describe  social  and  political  phenomena— especially  when  dealing  with  a 
subject  as  broad  and  as  open  to  multiple  influence  as  a government 
institution. 

The  data  gathering  methodology  of  this  study  is  inspired  in  part  by 

Robert  Putnams's  work  Making  Democracy  Work:  Civic  Traditions  In 

Modern  Italy  (1993).  Putnam  employs  survey  methods,  both  elite  and 

random  sample,  as  well  as  historical  case  study  material  to  construct  his 

arguments  about  the  influence  of  differing  political  cultures  on  local 

government  institutions  in  Italy.  Putnam  justifies  his  methodological 

eclecticism  in  the  following  manner: 

Truth,  Karl  Deutsch  observed,  lies  at  the  confluence  of  independent 
streams  of  evidence.  The  prudent  social  scientist,  like  the  wise 
investor,  must  rely  on  diversification  to  magnify  the  strengths,  and 
to  offset  the  weaknesses,  of  any  single  instrument.  That  is  the 
methodological  maxim  that  we  have  followed  in  this  study.  To 
understand  how  an  institution  works...  we  must  deploy  a variety  of 
techniques  (1993,  p.  12). 

Following  Putnam's  lead,  this  study  also  endorses  the  practice  of  employing 
multiple  data  gathering  instruments  in  order  to  honor  the  complexity  of 
institutional  phenomena. 

This  study  emphasizes  the  fact  that  there  are  multiple  influences  on 
the  RC  system's  potential  to  become  an  institution,  as  well  as  multiple 
influences  on  its  potential  to  effect  democratization.  The  system's  potential 
for  institutionalization  and  democratization  is  described  by  both  elite  and 
grassroots  opinion.  The  RC  system  is  also  defined  both  by  history  and 
contemporary  evaluations.  Reflecting  our  view  that  normatively  defined 
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institutions  lie  between  state  and  society,  we  have  tried  to  mine  the  venues  of 
both  state  and  society  for  data. 

The  study  strives  to  balance  its  attentions  between  survey  and  case 
study  methodologies,  but  in  practice,  it  is  true  that  the  possibilities  and 
limitations  of  the  present  study  are  largely  defined  by  the  choice  of  a random- 
sample  survey  as  a research  tool.  Case  study  methodologies  were  not  the 
starting  point  of  the  study;  the  grassroots  random  sample  survey  remains  the 
core  of  the  study's  data.  However,  the  case  study  data  is  crucial  because  it 
provides  an  interpretive  framework  for  the  random  sample  data.  Ugandan 
history  and  the  contemporary  political  context  of  the  RC  system  form  an 
explanatory  foundation  for  the  random  sample  data.  The  ensemble  of 
sources  that  contributes  to  the  case  study  of  the  RC  system  includes:  elite 
interviews;  primary  documents,  (mostly  of  meeting  minutes  generated  by 
individual  Resistance  Councils);  secondary  documents  consisting  largely  of 
journalistic  sources  and  unpublished  academic  works;  as  well  as  published 
academic  literature  in  the  fields  of  history  and  political  studies. 

The  case  study  data  is  certainly  important,  but  the  most  original 
methodological  contribution  of  this  work  is  undoubtedly  the  random  sample 
survey-interview.  Random  sample  surveys  are  not  commonly  done  in 
Africa,  thus,  the  presence  of  random-sample  data  in  this  study  is  novel.  This 
is  not  to  suggest  that  the  survey-interview  method  is  necessarily  the  preferred 
data  collection  method  for  this,  or  any  other  work  in  the  Social  Sciences,  but 
simply  to  be  clear  about  where  the  bulk  of  time  and  resources  were  placed 
during  field  research.  The  random-sample  survey  method  employed  in  this 
study  is  a bit  of  an  experiment  in  and  of  itself.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  goals  of 
the  study  to  point  out  the  potential  of  such  methodologies  in  Africa.  We 
intend  this  work  to  highlight  both  the  potential  of  survey  data  for  testing  and 
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comparison,  and  to  highlight  the  potential  of  survey  research  to  establish 
baselines  of  data  on  which  to  build  future  analysis. 

To  be  sure  there  are  many  negative  aspects  to  survey  research.  The 
most  common  criticisms  revolve  around  assertions  that  surveys  are 
inflexible  and  superficial  devices  that  channel  and  constrain  research. 

Another  common  criticism  of  survey  methodologies  is  that  they  result  in 
data  which  rely  too  heavily  on  quantitative  analysis  to  achieve  validity,  with 
research  then  becoming  more  a process  of  manipulating  data  rather  than  of 
understanding  data.  But  in  Africa  survey  research  is  especially  suspect 
because  the  researcher  faces  a difficult  research  environment  with  a 
complicated  research  tool.  Survey  research,  although  not  unknown  in 
Uganda,  is  relatively  rare  and  it  is  doubly  rare  in  work  conducted  with  the 
limited  resources  available  to  graduate  students.  There  are  many  good 
reasons  for  avoiding  survey  research  in  Uganda.  Potential  problem  areas 
include:  survey  translation,  as  well  as  the  translation  of  individual 
interviews;  inexperienced  research  assistants;  and,  the  problem  of  dealing 
with  a respondent  population  that  is  largely  unused  to  the  interview  format 
and  unfamiliar  with  the  issues  and  vocabulary  of  such  studies.  In  addition 
the  list  must  be  extended  to  include  the  many  practical  problems  of 
communication  in  Uganda.  There  are  not  many  telephones  in  Uganda  and 
roads  are  often  poor.  It  is  difficult  to  coordinate  activities  in  such 
surroundings  and  all  these  factors  contribute  to  the  possibility  of  bias  in  the 
data. 

Certainly  physical  limitations  imposed  methodological  compromises 
on  this  study.  Without  doubt  Uganda  presents  a range  of  methodological 
obstacles  that  prima  facie  call  into  question  the  validity  of  the  study's  data.  As 
much  as  anything  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  chapter  to  lay  these  doubts 
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to  rest  by  detailing  the  specific  means  by  which  the  research  was  conducted. 

In  addition  this  chapter  asserts  that  we  can  be  confident  of  the  general 
direction  of  the  data  because  of  the  data's  consistency  and  the  fact  that  the 
information  collected  in  the  survey  does  not  contradict  other  sources. 

As  a final  introductory  note  it  is  important  to  emphasize  the  study's 
limited  powers  of  generalization.  It  must  be  made  clear  that  the  data  gathered 
in  the  study  were  drawn  from  a very  limited  subset  of  the  Ugandan 
population.  It  is  only  with  great  caution  that  this  study's  findings  should  be 
extrapolated  to  Uganda  as  a whole.  The  tendency  of  political  science  to  deal 
with  macro  units  coupled  with  the  vocabulary  of  random  sample  survey 
research  can  easily  lead  to  the  assumption  that  the  study’s  findings  apply  to 
the  broadest  population  of  reference,  in  this  case  to  the  whole  of  Uganda,  but 
is  most  certainly  not  the  case  with  the  survey  data  presented  here.  The 
study's  methodology  aspires  to  make  he  broadest  possible  statements,  but  it  is 
only  by  tentative  extrapolation  that  we  can  refer  to  the  whole  of  Uganda. 

With  the  accumulation  of  history  and  further  research  it  may  be  possible 
extend  the  study's  conclusions,  but  at  the  present  time  it  is  important  to  limit 
the  generalization  of  the  study's  findings,  especially  as  concerns  inferential 
manipulation  of  the  data. 

With  regard  to  the  many  specific  questions  raised  by  conducting 
survey-research  in  Uganda,  such  as  questions  of  language  translation,  the 
selection  of  a truly  random  sample  and  the  many  problems  of  coordination 
and  logistics,  we  have,  we  trust,  adequate  replies.  However,  answering  these 
specific  questions  does  not  address  the  more  fundamental  question 
concerning  the  initial  choice  of  research  methodology.  Given  the  range  of 
obstacles  to  survey  research  in  Uganda  it  is  important  that  the  rational  behind 
the  choice  of  this  methodology  be  detailed. 
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Why  Conduct  a Survey? 

The  choice  of  survey  methodology  was  driven  by  two  conflicting 
research  goals.  The  first  goal  was  specifically  methodological  in  nature.  It 
concerns  the  desirability  of  achieving  maximum  comparability  of  data,  both 
within  the  present  study,  and  comparability  with  the  work  of  other 
researchers  or  our  own  future  research.  Comparative  research  involves  risks 
of  subjectivity.  It  is  difficult  to  hold  research  methods  constant  over  differing 
conditions  of  time  and  place.  The  personal  experiences  of  the  researcher, 
along  with  the  constant  change  of  the  research  environment  in  terms  of 
current  issues  or  the  seasonal  work  cycles  combine  to  make  each  research  site 
unique.  With  sufficient  time  and  resources,  a researcher  can  largely 
overcome  the  variables  that  lead  to  excessive  subjectivity,  but  when  time  and 
resources  are  limited  the  imposition  of  a standardized  survey  can  help  to 
achieve  comparable  data.  In  this  sense  the  survey  format  helps  insure 
discipline  and  rigor  to  the  data  gathering  process.  To  be  sure  the  survey 
format  imposes  constraints.  The  depth  of  information  gathered  is  preset  by 
the  items  included  on  the  survey.  In  addition,  once  the  survey  is  put  in 
motion  it  cannot  be  altered  since  each  respondent's  experience  with  the 
survey  must  be  as  uniform  as  possible.  But  in  the  end,  all  these  constraints 
add  up  to  a highly  comparable  final  product.  Because  of  logistical 
complications  survey  methodology  has  many  drawbacks  in  Africa,  but  it  also 
possesses  significant  merit  in  that  it  creates  a map  of  how  the  research  was 
conducted,  a map  that  can  be  invaluable  for  future  comparative  work. 
Arguably,  Africanist  scholarship  has  been  hampered  by  a lack  of  easily 
accessible,  and  easily  comparable  data.  As  a step  toward  redressing  this 
research  lacunae  our  data  set  is  a permanent  record  that  may  serve  as  the 
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starting  point  for  the  creation  of  a time  series  data  set,  or  other  comparative 
studies. 

The  other  research  goal  was  to  be  sure  that  we  reached  the  grassroots  of 
public  opinion  concerning  both  the  RC  system  and  the  popular 
understanding  of  democracy.  If  the  rationale  for  the  first  goal  is  fairly  cut  and 
dried,  comparability  being  recognized  as  a desirable  characteristic  of  social 
science  data,  the  second  goal  is  more  driven  by  theoretical  and  personal 
assumptions.  It  is  based  on  the  study's  relation  to  democratic  theory  that  we 
place  special  emphasis  on  the  grassroots;  if  democracy  is  concerned  with  the 
rule  of  'the  people',  and  especially  if  democratic  legitimacy  is  (at  least  partly) 
defined  by  universal  suffrage  elections,  then  the  attitudes  and  opinions  of 
individuals  must  be  important.  But  even  when  justified  by  association  with 
democratic  theory  it  is  still  somewhat  arbitrary  to  focus  on  grassroots  opinion. 
Arguably  elite  opinion  is  more  important  than  the  opinions  of  rural  farmers 
for  the  description  of  democracy  in  Uganda.  But  it  is  also  true,  especially  in 
light  of  the  peasant  based  guerrilla  war  that  brought  the  present  Ugandan 
government  to  power,  that  the  masses  in  Uganda  have  a significant  role  to 
play  in  the  description  of  Ugandan  politics.  It  is  a critical  assumption  of  this 
study  that  the  opinions  and  attitudes  of  the  common  people  concerning  both 
structures  of  government  and  democracy  are  important  factors  for 
understanding  political  institutions  and  the  nature  of  democracy  in  Uganda. 

Of  course,  survey  research  is  only  one  way  of  reaching  the  grassroots. 
Typically  in  Africa  the  researcher  employs  intensive  methods  associated  with 
Anthropology  in  an  effort  to  reach  rural  populations.  Probably  the  most 
fundamental  critique  of  survey-research  methodology  in  Uganda  is  implied 
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by  intensive  methods.1  Utilizing  intensive  methodologies  the  researcher 
focuses  on  a small  research  population  with  the  goal  of  overcoming  linguistic 
and  cultural  barriers  to  comparative  research.  Indeed,  there  is  a real  danger 
that  survey  data  will  not  be  backed  up  with  a broader  understanding  of  the 
socio-cultural  milieu  from  which  the  data  originates.  More  generally  this  is  a 
'level  of  analysis'  question  that  dogs  all  researchers;  what  level  of  specificity 
or  generality  best  addresses  a given  research  question?  Should  the  research  be 
intensive,  that  is,  an  inch  wide  and  a mile  deep,  or  should  it  be  extensive,  that 
is,  a mile  wide  and  an  inch  deep?  For  expatriate  researchers  operating  in  non 
western  cultural  settings  this  is  a crucial  question.  Generally  speaking,  the 
more  exotic  and  unknown  the  research  site,  the  stronger  the  logic  arguing  for 
intensive  research.  For  without  a considerable  attention  to  a specific  research 
site,  so  the  argument  goes,  one  cannot  be  sure  if  one  has  adequately  cut 
through  the  complexities  of  the  cross-cultural  setting.  The  rationale  for 
intensive  research  methods  is  strong  in  Africa,  and  the  school  of  intensive 
research  forms  a cogent  critique  to  the  extensive  scope  of  research  proposed  by 
survey  methodology.  It  is  true  that  the  present  study  sacrifices  intimacy  and 
depth  of  knowledge  in  its  pursuit  of  comparability.  Although  we  were  able  to 
minimize  potential  distortions  of  dealing  with  different  languages, 
personally,  we  have  little  knowledge  of  the  three  Ugandan  languages  in 


lrThe  methodological  background  of  the  present  work  describes  only  one 
version  of  the  story  of  the  Resistance  Councils  institutional  potential  as  well 
as  their  potential  to  influence  democracy  in  Uganda.  Other  scholars,  notably 
Tideman  (1995),  Karlstrom  (forthcoming)  and  Fleck  (forthcoming)  have 
written  or  are  in  the  process  of  completing  dissertations  which  will  extend 
our  understanding  of  the  RCs.  In  all  cases  these  writers  have  employed 
intensive  methods  gathering  their  data.  Although  disciplinary  and 
theoretical  differences,  as  well  as  differences  in  the  choice  of  specific  empirical 
foci  will  make  the  work  of  each  of  these  authors  unique,  their  more  intimate 
insights  to  the  world  of  the  Resistance  Councils  serve  as  counterpoint  to  the 
survey  metrology  utilized  in  this  study. 
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which  the  bulk  of  the  grassroots  survey  was  conducted.  In  addition,  we  did 
not  spend  long  periods  of  time  living  in  each  of  the  12  RC  Is  where  the 
grassroots  survey  was  conducted. 

But  despite  the  critique  of  survey  methodology  made  by  proponents  of 
intensive  methods,  it  is  also  arguable  that  Africanist  scholarship  has  been,  in 
a sense,  'trapped'  by  intensive  methods.  There  is  a certain  sense  that,  by  now, 
we  should  be  beyond  the  limits  implied  by  intensive  methods.  Certainly  we 
do  not  know  all  that  there  is  to  know  about  how  different  peoples  or 
subgroups  fit  into  state  level  politics,  but  certainly  we  do  know  that  there  is 
tremendous  potential  for  differentiation  between  groups  and  regions. 

African  politics  are  largely  defined  by  problems  of  nation-building  and  state 
integration.  Intensive  methods  which  focus  on  single  cultural  groups  tend  to 
ignore  the  integrative  issues  which  drive  the  African  problematic.  Casting  a 
broader,  if  shallower,  net  for  new  information  may  offer  more  complete 
understandings  of  these  problems.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  cases  study 
methods  have  lost  their  value  in  Africa.  Certainly  limits  implied  by  language 
and  culture  will  continue  to  define  single  site  research  as  important  in  Africa. 
But  these  same  limits  also  suggest  that  there  is  probably  a growing  need  to 
turn  our  attentions  toward  extensive  research  methods.  Research  which 
bridges  language  and  culture  groups  to  offer  clear  comparison,  is,  arguably,  at 
the  cutting  edge  of  Africanist  scholarship.  In  our  own  struggle  to  match  our 
research  problem  with  appropriate  methodology,  we  felt  that  the  national 
scope  of  the  RC  system  argued  strongly  for  an  extensive  methods.  The  RC 
system  is  everywhere  in  Uganda,  and  the  appraisal  of  the  RCs  as  a national 
phenomenon  requires  as  broad  a data  base  as  possible. 

The  choice  of  survey  methodology  in  the  study  is  also  discipline 
driven.  The  'nation'  and  the  'state'  are  among  traditional  analytical  foci  for 
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Political  Science.  In  addition  this  study's  broad  theoretical  themes  suggest  the 
interaction  of  numerous  analytical  levels.  Processes  of  institutionalization 
and  democratization  involve  all  levels  from  the  individual  to  the  state,  and 
even  beyond  to  the  international  arena.  In  trying  to  evaluate  the  success  and 
impact  of  the  RCs  it  is  difficult  for  a political  scientists  to  isolate  themselves 
from  this  wide  range  of  potentially  important  levels  of  analysis.  The  largest 
possible  research  population  allows  the  strongest  basis  for  inference  to  higher 
levels.  Even  if  national  level  inference  is  extremely  risky  with  the  present 
data  set,  it  is  arguably  better  to  be  as  broad  as  possible  if  one's  principle 
audience  (i.e.  Political  Science)  is  likely  to  be  interested  in  national,  or  even 
international  level  political  phenomenon. 

The  Grassroots  Survey:  Sample  Selection 

As  outlined  above,  the  principal  data  gathering  tool  employed  in  the 
research  was  the  grassroots  survey.  The  survey  was  designed  to  reach  out  to 
the  rural  areas  where  89%  of  Ugandans  live  (Republic  of  Uganda,  1994).  Time 
and  resource  constraints  prevented  us  from  sampling  all  regions  of  Uganda. 
Also,  we  were  not  able  to  rely  exclusively  on  random  methods  for  the 
selection  of  the  survey  sample.  In  the  end,  the  random  sample  survey  data 
are  based  on  436  interviews  conducted  in  12  RC  Is.  That  is,  we  began  the 
random  selection  of  individuals  only  at  the  RC  1 level,  following  a random 
selection  of  RC  Is.  At  all  higher  levels,  RC  3 and  RC  5,  selection  was 
purposive  and  non  random  (see  chapter  two  for  a graphic  outline  of  the 
system). 

We  relied  on  the  pyramidal  structure  of  the  RC  system  to  provide  the 
framework  for  selection  of  interviewees.  First,  we  purposively  selected  four 
RC  5s  (district  level)  in  which  to  conduct  the  survey.  RC  5s  were  selected  both 
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to  be  representative  of  Uganda's  political  history  and  for  logistical  feasibility. 

In  consultation  with  RC  5 officials  we  selected  one  RC  3 from  within  each  RC 
5.  The  selection  of  the  RC  3 was  governed  solely  by  logistical  concerns.  With 
the  aid  of  RC  3 officials  we  randomly  selected  three  RC  Is  in  each  RC  3 in 
which  to  conduct  the  survey,  and  at  RC  1 level  we  randomly  selected  the 
individual  interviewees.  Thus,  we  made  two  non  random  geographical 
selections  at  RC  5 and  RC  3 levels  before  we  made  another  geographical 
selection  of  RC  Is  largely  by  random  means  (a  very  few  RC  Is  were  eliminated 
from  the  total  list  in  the  RC  3 because  of  limited  access  due  to  poor  roads  or 
excessive  distance).  The  selection  of  RC  Is  was  followed  by  the  random 
selection  of  individuals  for  interviewing  (see  following  table  for  summary). 

In  each  RC  1,  we  randomly  selected  40  potential  respondents.  The 
choice  of  40  respondents  in  each  RC  was  based  purely  on  budgetary 
limitations  since  this  represented  the  number  of  respondents  that  two 
interviewers  could  expect  to  reach  in  roughly  a week's  time.  This  meant  that 
after  allowing  for  travel  and  organizational  days,  we  budgeted  to  pay  the 
interviewers  for  approximately  one  month  of  field  work  in  each  research  site. 
The  budgetary  logic  behind  the  choice  of  40  as  a maximum  number  of 
respondents  from  each  RC  is  a warning  concerning  the  representative 
characteristics  of  the  data.  The  sample  drawn  from  each  RC  does  not 
represent  the  same  percentage  of  potential  respondents  in  each  RC  1. 
Comparing  aggregate  data  at  any  level,  drawn  from  any  data  set,  must  be  done 
with  caution.  The  compromises  with  sampling  theory  embraced  by  this 
survey,  along  with  limited  sample  size  are  the  primary  reasons  why  we  do 
not  consider  it  advisable  to  emphasize  the  strictly  quantitative  aspects  of  the 
study.  As  further  caveats  on  the  sample  selection  process  are  revealed  it  will 
become  clear  that  the  survey  data,  while  rich  in  descriptive  terms,  should, 
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generally  speaking,  be  treated  with  caution  when  using  inferential  analytical 
methods. 

Table  #1  Four  Step  Selection  Procedure  for  Selection  of  Survey  Respondents 


STEP  1:  RC  5 (district)  selection:  purposive,  based  on  concerns 
for  representation  and  logistics. 

STEP  2:  RC  3 (subcounty)  selection:  purposive,  based  on 
logistical  considerations  only 

STEP  3:  RC  1 (village)  selection:  random  selection,  from  list  of 
RC  Is  in  the  RC  3 that  were  within  bicycle  transport  distant 
from  interviewer  lodging 

STEP  4:  Interviewee  selection:  random  selection,  based  on  lists 
provided  by  the  RC  1 

The  selection  of  research  sites,  and  the  final  selection  of  interviewees 
was  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  the  government  bodies  that  regulate  and 
approve  research  projects,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  RC  officials.  In  the 
first  step,  as  part  of  the  process  of  obtaining  our  research  clearance  in  Uganda, 
we  selected  the  districts  where  we  intended  to  work.  The  Uganda  National 
Council  of  Science  and  Technology  then  provided  us  with  letters  of 
introduction  addressed  to  the  chief  administrative  officers  of  the  selected 
districts.  At  RC  5 level  the  chief  administrative  officer,  the  District  Executive 
Secretary  (DES),  then  assisted  us  to  choose  an  RC  3 which  suited  our  purposes. 
The  DES  gave  us  letters  of  introduction  to  the  chosen  RC  3.  At  the  RC  3 level 
we  obtained  a list  of  RC  Is  that  honored  our  logistical  limitations.  We  then 
randomly  chose  three  RC  Is  in  which  to  conduct  the  survey.  With  the 
assistance  of  either  the  RC  3 chairman  or  the  subcounty  chief  we  located  the 
selected  RC  Is.  Once  at  the  RC  1 level  we  obtained  the  lists  of  persons  for  the 
random  selection  of  interviewees.  The  final  selection  was  done  by  randomly 
selecting  a number  from  one  to  ten,  and  beginning  with  the  chosen  number. 
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we  proceeded  to  take  every  tenth  person  on  the  list  until  40  names  were 
selected. 

Working  as  we  did  with  in  the  RC  structure  was  necessitated  by  two 
factors.  First,  all  local  administration  is  conducted  through  the  RC  system. 

All  research  or  development  projects  initiated  by  individuals  or  Non 
Governmental  Organizations,  or  community  work  of  any  kind  initiated  by 
foreign  interests  must  be  authorized  by  the  RC  system.  It  is  simply  not 
possible  for  expatriates  to  work  in  rural  Uganda  and  not  have  some  contact 
with  the  RC  system.  Thus,  in  order  to  inform  local  officials  about  our 
activities  and,  most  importantly  to  secure  their  cooperation  as  well  as 
information  about  the  system,  we  needed  to  work  within  the  system.  In  a 
certain  sense  this  put  us  in  an  awkward  position  because  we  were  reliant  on 
our  research  subject— the  RC  system— to  aid  us  in  our  investigations. 

However,  we  can  state  categorically  that  among  all  the  RC  5,  RC  3,  and  RC  1 
officials  with  whom  we  dealt,  none  placed  obstacles  in  our  path.  In  fact,  they 
were  all  eager  to  assist  in  our  work. 

The  following  sections  provide  a more  detailed  account  of  the 
considerations  behind  the  selection  of  RC  5s  and  RC  3s,  as  well  as  detailed 
descriptions  of  some  of  the  problems  encountered  at  RC  1 level.  This  is 
followed  by  an  analysis  of  the  degree  of  randomness  achieved  by  the  survey 
through  comparison  of  the  survey  data  with  data  from  the  Ugandan  census  of 
1991. 

RC  5 (District)  Selection 

With  an  eye  toward  national  representation  it  was  important  to 
include  at  least  three  broadly  defined  groups  into  our  sample.  These  three 
groups  are;  1)  an  urban  population,  2)  an  area  of  rural  Buganda,  and  3)  a non 
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Bantu  area  from  northern  Uganda.  In  addition,  we  included  a fourth  area 
(Hoima)  for  several  coequal  reasons:  because  of  representative  considerations; 
because  of  its  logistical  convenience;  and  because  of  our  well  developed 
research  connections  there.  The  four  districts  selected  were:  1)  Kampala, 
representative  of  an  urban  population;  2)  Luwero,  representative  of  an  area  of 
rural  Buganda;  3)  Lira,  representative  of  a non  Bantu  area;  and  4)  Hoima, 
representative  of  a traditionally  'neutral'  Bantu  group.  Hoima  was  also 
selected  because  of  its  proximity  to  Luwero  and  Lira.  Because  we  had  lived  in 
Hoima  in  the  early  1980's  we  were  familiar  with  the  setting  and  we  had  many 
personal  contacts  which  facilitated  research.  The  choice  of  districts  was  also 
influenced  by  logistical  considerations.  We  sought  to  include  the  three 
essential  research  areas  within  the  tightest  possible  geographical  package  to 
conserve  scarce  transportation  resources.  Referring  to  the  map  (Appendix  A) 
one  can  see  that  we  consolidated  our  research  into  an  area  of  adjoining 
districts  running  in  a line  directly  north  from  Kampala  to  Lira,  with  a slight 
step  to  the  west  to  include  Hoima. 

Kampala  (Ntinda) 

The  choice  of  an  urban  research  site  reflects  the  fact  that  life  in  urban 
areas  has  an  impact  on  Ugandan  life  far  out  of  proportion  to  the  simple 
percentage  of  urban  residents.  Although  the  great  bulk  of  Ugandans  live  in 
rural  settings  the  wealthy  and  educated  elites  of  Uganda  are  found  in  urban 
areas.  Most  urban  residents  retain  ties  to  rural  areas  through  family  and 
ethnic  roots.  But  the  employment  and  educational  opportunities  of  urban 
areas,  to  say  nothing  of  the  amenities  and  diversions  that  cities  provide, 
insure  that  urban  areas  maintain  a strong  allure  for  the  average  Ugandan. 

The  inclusion  of  an  urban  setting  essentially  meant  that  we  would  interview 
in  Kampala.  Although  there  are  several  other  cities  in  Uganda  where  one 
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would  find  a critical  mass  of  urban  population,  Kampala  is  the  obvious  choice 
for  several  reasons.  First,  because  Kampala  is  the  capital  city  of  Uganda,  the 
political  life  of  the  country  is  heavily  influenced  by  the  dynamics  of  life  in 
Kampala.  Kampala  is  the  crossroads  of  Uganda,  people  from  all  parts  of 
Uganda  live  and  work  in  Kampala.  Kampala  is  the  base  for  government, 
finance,  education  and  services  throughout  the  country.  The  elites  of  Uganda 
gather  in  Kampala,  and  their  experience  with  the  RCs  in  Kampala 
undoubtedly  influences  decisions  effecting  the  RC  system. 

In  addition,  because  Kampala  is  the  administrative  and  logistical  center 
of  Uganda,  our  presence  was  often  required  there.  It  was  necessary  to  be  in 
Kampala  to  obtain  clearance  from  the  Ugandan  research  authorities,  also  it 
was  necessary  to  deal  with  the  immigration  authorities  in  Kampala. 

Makerere  University,  where  we  received  advice  from  Uganda's  leading 
academics  is  also  in  Kampala,  as  well  as  the  Makerere  Institute  of  Social 
Research  which  was  our  institutional  home  in  Uganda.  Also  we  were  able  to 
hire  five  of  our  six  research  assistants  in  Kampala.  Thus,  it  was  logical  to 
dovetail  the  necessity  of  our  presence  in  Kampala  with  a research  site. 
Although  the  center  of  our  research  interests  lay  in  the  rural  areas,  Kampala 
was  the  door  through  which  we  entered  those  areas,  and  it  proved 
convenient  to  utilize  Kampala  for  urban  research. 

Our  specific  research  site  in  Kampala  was  chosen  partly  because  it  lay  in 
Nakawa  division,  the  one  division  of  Kampala  district  that  contains  a rural 
setting  in  which  we  were  able  to  test  the  Luganda  version  of  the  survey. 

Thus,  we  purposefully  requested  letters  of  introduction  from  the  District 
Executive  Secretary  of  Kampala  that  would  allow  us  to  conduct  both  the  test 
and  the  final  survey  within  the  same  division.  The  Assistant  Town  Clerk  for 
Nakawa  division  then  put  us  in  contact  with  the  most  rural  of  his  RC  Is 
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where  the  Luganda  version  of  the  survey  was  tested.  Of  special  note  is  the 
fact  that  Nakawa  division  included  so  many  RC  Is  that  it  was  decided  to 
concentrate  an  RC  2 (parish),  instead  of  an  RC  3 (subcounty),  in  order  to 
simplify  logistics.  Thus,  for  the  urban  sample  we  dealt  with  RC  2 officials  for 
the  selection  of  RC  Is,  while  in  the  other  districts  we  dealt  with  RC  3 officials 
for  the  selection  of  RC  1 survey  sites.  The  RC  1 test  site  was  not  in  the  same 
RC  2 as  the  RC  Is  used  for  final  survey. 

Ntinda  itself,  the  RC  2 from  which  the  survey  RC  Is  were  chosen,  was 
also  particularly  suitable  site  because  of  its  general  characteristics.  The  Ntinda 
sites  were  areas  of  solid  upper-middle  class  populations.  Although  there  are 
areas  near  Ntinda  RC  2 which  would  be  considered  very  wealthy  and  very 
elite,  none  of  our  RC  1 sites  were  truly  elite  in  nature.  The  Ntinda  sample 
frame  could  be  termed  wealthy  by  Ugandan  standards,  but  certainly  not 
extremely  wealthy.  Most  of  the  houses  in  the  research  sites  were  built  in  the 
1960s  by  the  government.  Thus,  the  homes  were  solid,  but  not  pretentious. 
The  respondents  were  basically  all  long-time  residents  of  Kampala,  they  were 
not  new  arrivals,  they  were  true  Ugandan  urbanites,  generally  well  educated 
and  with  solid  employment. 

Luwero 

In  terms  of  national  representation  we  selected  Luwero  as  a proxy  for 
the  attitudes  and  opinions  of  rural  Buganda.  Buganda  is  the  most  strategic 
ethnic  region  of  Uganda  because  it  forms  the  hinterland  of  the  Kampala- 
Entebbe  urban  area  which  is  the  governmental  and  economic  heart  of  the 
nation.  The  Baganda  are  a crucial  part  of  the  Bantu  solidarity  that  can  be 
described  as  the  foundation  of  the  present  government.  It  was  largely  based 
on  its  support  in  rural  Buganda  that  the  NRA  was  able  to  wage  the  guerrilla 
war  which  eventually  brought  the  present  NRM  government  to  power.  The 
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Baganda  are  also  the  largest  ethnic  group  in  Uganda,  constituting 
approximately  19  % of  Uganda's  population. 

Luwero  was  an  obvious  choice  because  it  is  part  of  the  'Luwero 
Triangle',  the  area  that  saw  the  bulk  of  the  fighting  during  the  guerrilla  war 
between  the  NRM/NRA  and  the  Uganda  National  Liberation  Army  of  the 
UPC  government  in  the  years  1981  through  1985.  In  fact,  the  specific  areas 
where  our  survey  was  conducted  did  not  support  clandestine  RCs  during  the 
guerrilla  war.  The  fact  that  our  research  sites  were  not  directly  involved  in 
the  war  effort  does  not  reflect  a lack  of  support  for  NRM  forces,  but  simply  the 
fact  that  RCs  were  not  present  in  the  Luwero  research  sites  during  the  war 
years.  It  was  only  in  the  more  remote  areas  of  the  present  Luwero  district, 
areas  where  the  government  forces  had  less  influence,  that  the  original  RCs 
were  created  (see  chapter  two  for  description  of  the  original  RCs).  In  addition, 
our  elite  interviews  in  Luwero  indicated  that  from  early  1982,  people  fled  the 
areas  surrounding  Luwero  town,  thus  the  Luwero  research  sites  were 
deserted  for  most  of  the  war  period.  While  all  the  people  surveyed  in  Luwero 
district  had  their  lives  severely  disrupted  by  the  war,  none  that  we  are  aware 
of  were  members  of  organized  RCs  before  the  NRM/NRA  achieved  state 
power.  Some  people  that  we  interviewed  in  Luwero  claimed  to  have  had 
contact  with  the  NRM/NRA,  but  they  did  not  participate  in  the  bush  war 
RCs,  nor  were  they  part  of  the  support  system  for  the  NRA's  guerrilla  forces. 

But  despite  our  survey  respondent's  lack  of  direct  involvement  in  the 
war  effort,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Luwero  region  is  broadly  representative 
of  the  attitudes  of  rural  Buganda.  Our  elite  interviews  indicated  that  support 
for  the  traditional  monarchy  was  strong  in  the  region.  Based  on  this 
information,  and  the  irrefutable  fact  that  Luwero  lies  in  Buganda's  heartland, 
we  believe  we  have  strong  evidence  indicating  that  the  Luwero  respondents 
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are  an  effective  proxy  for  rural  Gandan  opinion.  As  part  of  our  pre  survey 
strategy  we  judged  that  the  people  of  Luwero  subcounty,  in  Luwero  district 
should  be  strong  supporters  of  the  RC  system.  The  Luwero  sample  then,  as 
representative  of  rural  Buganda,  is  a crucial  building  block  for  the  study's 
overall  design. 

Lira 

The  choice  of  Lira  as  a research  site  is  also  crucial  since  the  Lango 
people  of  Lira  district  provide  the  only  non  Bantu  representation  in  the  study. 
As  described  in  chapter  four,  there  has  been  considerable  political  division  in 
Uganda  based  on  ethnicity  and  geography.  The  Nile  river  separates  Uganda 
into  two  geographic,  ethnic,  and  now  political  camps,  which  in  crude  terms 
can  be  described  as  the  'Nilotic'2  northeast  vs.  the  Bantu  southwest.  Lira  is 
the  only  survey  area  that  lies  outside  the  Bantu  southwest. 

The  fact  that  only  one  area  from  the  Uganda's  north  east  is  included  in 
the  study  is  unfortunate  since  there  is  an  extremely  wide  range  of  linguistic, 
cultural  and  historical  experience  included  within  north  east  Uganda. 
Especially  with  regard  to  the  far  eastern  sections  of  Uganda,  the  peoples  of 
Kapchorwa,  Mbale  and  Tororo  districts,  and  to  the  peoples  of  the  far 
northwest  in  the  districts  of  Nebbi  and  Arua,  it  is  doubtful  that  the  Lango 


2The  term  'Nilotic'  is  used  here  simply  as  a matter  of  convenience  since 
technically  it  refers  to  only  two  of  the  largest  groups  found  to  the  north  and 
east  of  the  Nile.  Thus,  the  Acholi  and  Lango  peoples  are,  strictly  speaking, 
Nilotic,  while  the  peoples  found  in  the  extreme  north-west  of  Uganda, 
principally  the  Lugbara,  are  Sudanic,  while  the  peoples  of  the  far  north  and 
east  of  Uganda,  principally  the  Iteso  and  the  Karamajong,  are  classified  as 
Nilo-Hamitic  (Mutibwa,  1992,  p.  xix).  The  divisions  between  these  various 
peoples  are  considerable  in  terms  of  language  and  culture.  But  for  the 
purposes  of  this  study,  especially  with  regard  to  indigenous  political  forms 
and  colonial  experience,  the  peoples  found  north  and  east  of  the  Nile 
effectively  form  a single  group  in  contrast  to  the  Bantu  peoples  found  south 
and  west  of  the  Nile. 
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experience  is  representative.  However,  a much  stronger  case  can  be  made  for 
the  Lango  being  representative  of  the  core  northeastern  ethnicities,  the 
Acholi,  the  Iteso  and  of  course  the  Langi.  The  very  real  historical  and 
political  divisions  amongst  these  three  groups  notwithstanding,  their 
histories'  in  the  period  of  the  NRM  government  bear  many  similarities. 
Although  utilizing  the  Lango  survey  results  as  proxy  for  all  Ugandans  living 
north  and  east  of  the  Nile  is  highly  speculative,  the  Lango  sample  remains 
extremely  important  for  the  present  study. 

Based  on  the  history  of  Lira  district  we  expected  the  results  of  the  Lira 
sample  to  be  roughly  the  opposite  of  the  sample  drawn  from  Luwero.  We 
expected  the  Luwero  sample  to  generally  endorse  the  RCs,  but  we  expected  the 
Lira  sample  to  include  a certain  skepticism  about  the  RC  system.  Lango  is  the 
heartland  of  the  Ugandan  People's  Congress  political  party,  consistent  critics 
of  the  present  NRM  regime  and  fervent  agitators  for  the  immediate  return  of 
multi-party  politics  to  Uganda.  Although  the  UPC  made  genuine  claims  to 
represent  a national  constituency  in  the  early  1960s,  over  time,  political 
divisions  within  the  party  and  differing  evaluations  of  the  performance  of 
the  two  UPC  governments  that  have  led  Uganda  have  fragmented  the  party's 
national  following.  In  Lango  however,  the  UPC  faithful  continue  to 
dominate  politics.  Support  for  multi-party  politics  is  the  moral  high  ground 
of  Lango  politicians,  but  the  underlying  agenda  is  the  return  to  power  of  the 
UPC.  The  UPC's  symbolic  strength  in  Lango  is  assisted  by  the  reputation  of 
Milton  Obote  as  the  favorite  son  of  Lango  politics.  In  fact,  Milton  Obote  has 
not  been  officially  replaced  as  head  of  the  UPC,  and  his  exile,  substantially  at 
the  hands  of  Museveni  and  the  NRM,  is  not  forgotten  in  Lango.  As  a son  of 
Lango,  Obote  remains  a powerful  figure  associated  with  the  peace  and 
prosperity  that  reigned  in  Lira  district  during  the  UPC  governments. 
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The  years  since  the  downfall  of  Milton  Obote's  second  government 
have  been  difficult  for  the  Langi,  as  well  as  for  most  Ugandans  living  to  the 
north  and  east  of  the  Nile.  In  the  latter  part  of  1985  during  the  brief  interlude 
of  the  Okello's  government,  the  Lango  were  subject  to  the  abuse  of  the  Acholi 
dominated  military.  There  was  also  considerable  suffering  as  a result  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  Movement  (HSM).3  The  HSM,  although  it  gained  some  support 
from  Lango,  originated  among  the  Acholi  and  resulted  in  looting  and 
destruction  of  property  which  rural  dwelling  Langi  were  powerless  to 
prevent.4  But  the  most  serious  disruption  of  life  in  Lango  since  1986 
occurred  as  the  result  of  cattle  raiding  instigated  by  another  ethnic  group,  the 
Karamajong.  Widespread  cattle  raiding  during  1987  and  1988  resulted  in  the 
severe  depletion  of  Lango's  cattle.  Historically  cattle  have  been  the  principle 
repository  of  wealth  among  the  Langi  and  the  loss  of  their  cattle  resulted  in 
economic  hardship  from  which  the  region  has  yet  to  recover.5  The  other 
large-scale  disturbance  in  the  northeast  was  the  rise  of  antigovemment  forces 
in  the  latter  part  of  1986  which  continued  into  1988.  These  attacks  on  NRM 
sovereignty  were  centered  in  Acholi  and  Teso.  There  was  little  actual  fighting 
and  little  overt  support  for  anti-NRM  activities  in  Lango,  but  indirectly  the 
Langi  were  effected  as  the  entire  northeastern  section  of  the  country  was 
considered  suspect.  Instability  in  neighboring  Acholi  and  Teso  prevented  the 


3See  chapter  five  for  more  detail  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit  Movement. 

4According  to  elite  interviews  and  other  informal  contacts  we  concluded  that 
the  Langi,  at  least  around  Lira  town,  blamed  the  HSM  soldiers  for  all  the 
destruction  associated  with  this  movement.  The  NRA  forces  were  not 
blamed  for  whatever  looting  occurred,  although  the  NRA  was  not  credited 
with  the  prevention  of  looting. 

5See  chapter  six  for  details  concerning  the  cattle  raiding  issue  in  Lango. 
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rehabilitation  of  Lango  and  provided  the  government  with  an  excuse  for 

ignoring  cattle  raiding  activities  in  Lango. 

For  many  Langi,  the  rise  of  the  NRM  government  is  equated  with 
military  occupation  of  their  homeland.  They  believe  that  the  NRA's 
guerrilla  war  on  the  second  Obote  led  UPC  government  from  1981  to  1985  was 
essentially  illegitimate.  Further  they  assert  the  NRM's  military  roots  are  at 
odds  with  the  NRM's  claims  to  democratic  governance.  In  so  far  as  the 
Resistance  Council  system  is  associated  with  the  NRM  government  the  Langi 
consider  the  RCs  to  be  an  alien,  militaristic  and  antidemocratic  system  of 
government.  President  Museveni,  who  appears  to  be  the  object  of  universal 
respect  in  the  Bantu  dominated  areas  of  Uganda  is  perceived  in  a distinctly 
negative  light  by  many  Langi.6  Although  the  Langi  readily  admit  that  their 
suffering  has  not  come  at  the  hands  of  the  NRA/NRM  alone,  they  consider 
the  NRM  government  one  of  the  primary  causes  of  their  recent  economic 
misfortunes.  The  fact  that  the  arrival  of  the  RC  system  coincided  with  a 
difficult  period  for  the  Langi  in  terms  of  both  security  and  economics  has 
colored  many  Lango  opinions  about  the  RC  system.  In  terms  of  recent 
political  and  economic  history  in  Lango,  the  Langi  have  few  reasons  to  be 
positively  predisposed  to  the  RC  system. 

Hoima 

As  indicated  above,  the  inclusion  of  Hoima  district  in  the  survey  is  not 
as  tightly  justified  by  sampling  logic  as  the  other  research  sites.  After 
establishing  urban,  rural  Buganda  and  northeastern  representation,  the  next 
priority  with  national  representation  in  mind  would  have  been  to  include  an 
eastern  site  in  Mbale,  Pallisa  or  Tororo  districts.  These  Eastern  locations 
would  have  offered  another  non-Bantu  research  site  with  historical  ties  to  the 


^During  our  stay  in  Lira  President  Museveni  was  the  passenger  in  a small 
plane  which  experienced  an  aborted  take-off  from  an  isolated  landing  strip  in 
the  far  northeast  corner  of  Uganda.  Our  research  assistants  reported  that, 
upon  hearing  the  news  of  the  President’s  plane's  mechanical  difficulties,  the 
immediate  reaction  of  most  Langi  in  Lira  town  was  to  say  that  it  was  a pity 
that  the  plane  had  not  crashed  resulting  in  the  President's  death.  Such 
automatic  rejection  of  President  Museveni  is  apparently  common  in  Lango. 
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UPC,  but  from  a region  that  is  not  characterized  by  large  ethnic  blocs  as  is  the 
rest  of  Uganda.  However,  a move  east  would  have  been  a serious  extension 
of  our  limited  logistical  resource  base  and  it  would  have  prevented  us  from 
making  use  of  our  knowledge  of  Hoima  district.  Thus  for  reasons  of  logistical 
limitation  and  to  take  advantage  of  our  familiarity  with  Hoima,  we  decided  to 
conduct  research  in  Hoima  district,  the  heartland  of  the  Banyoro  people. 

The  Hoima  sample  is  however,  not  devoid  of  sampling  logic  in  the 
interest  of  national  representation.  The  Banyoro  are  ethnically  and 
linguistically  Bantu,  and  they  possess  most  of  the  historical  (a  long  history  of 
a centralized  state)  and  economic  characteristics  (fertile  land  suitable  for  the 
production  of  export  commodities)  of  their  Bantu  brothers.  However,  the 
Banyoro  have  often  been  'the  odd  man  out'  of  the  Bantu  family  in  Uganda. 
Generally  speaking  Bantu  groups  were  favored  in  the  colonial  era,  but  the 
privileged  status  of  the  Bantu  did  not  extend  to  the  Banyoro. 

The  underprivileged  status  of  the  Banyoro  among  their  Bantu  brothers 
has  its  roots  in  colonial  history.  In  the  early  days  of  the  British  presence  in 
Uganda  the  Banyoro  had  a reputation  of  resistance  to  colonial  power.  In  the 
early  years  of  colonialism,  Bunyoro  was  essentially  an  occupied  territory  and  a 
large  chunk  of  Bunyoro  was  ceded  to  Buganda  in  payment  for  Gandan 
assistance  in  the  subjugation  of  the  recalcitrant  Banyoro.  While  the  other 
Bantu  kings  in,  Buganda,  Ankole  and  Toro  signed  formal  treaties  with  the 
British  in  the  early  years  of  the  20th  century,  the  kingdom  of  Bunyoro  did  not 
sign  a treaty  with  the  British  until  1936.  The  Banyoro  were  perceived  as 
uncooperative  by  the  early  colonial  administrators,  and  the  Banyoro  did  not 
receive  development  attention  from  the  colonial  government  on  the  same 
scale  as  the  other  Bantu  areas  of  Uganda.  Thus,  the  Banyoro  have  reason  to 
see  themselves  as  developmentally  neglected,  much  as  northern  and  eastern 
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groups  are  likely  to  do.  The  Banyoro  got  a late  start  establishing  themselves 
in  the  colonial  structure,  and  they  have  remained  on  the  periphery  of 
modem  Ugandan  politics.  Banyoro  political  sentiments  have  often  been 
allied  with  their  Langi  and  Acholi  neighbors  to  the  north,  rather  than  an 
allied  with  their  fellow  Bantus.  Historically,  Hoima  district  has  supported 
UPC  candidates  in  national  elections  as  a part  of  the  UPCs  'anti-Buganda' 
coalition. 

It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  that  the  Banyoro,  although  they  occupied  a 
highly  strategic  territory  across  the  northern  border  of  the  Luwero  triangle, 
were  not  heavily  involved  in  the  guerrilla  war  which  brought  the  NRM 
government  to  power.  The  suffering  and  destruction  visited  on  rural 
Buganda  in  the  Luwero  triangle  never  reached  Bunyoro.  In  addition, 
Bunyoro  is  not  a center  of  Banyarwanda  immigrant  populations  as  is 
Buganda,  Ankole,  and  much  of  southwestern  Uganda,  and  thus  is  not 
effected  by  the  Banyarwanda's  strong  support  for  the  NRM.7  The  Banyoro 
remain  the  smallest  of  the  Bantu  groups  in  terms  of  population  and  there  has 
been  little  overt  courting  of  Banyoro  support  by  the  NRM  government. 
Although  the  Bunyoro  economy  has  improved  in  recent  years,  the  region  has 
not  seen  a great  deal  of  high  profile  developmental  attention  from  the  NRM 
government.  Hoima  and  Masindi,  the  two  urban  centers  of  Bunyoro,  are,  we 
believe,  the  largest  towns  of  Bantu  Uganda  not  served  by  paved  roads. 

To  be  sure,  the  Banyoro  have  found  many  linkages  with  their  Bantu 
brothers  in  the  NRM  era.  The  fact  that  the  NRM  leadership  is  largely  drawn 

7 Banyarwanda'  are  people  from  Rwanda.  Since  the  early  1960s  when  there 
was  an  outbreak  of  ethnic  tension  in  Rwanda  there  has  been  a large 
population  of  Rwandese  refugees  in  Uganda.  Because  of  President 
Museveni's  strong  ties  to  the  Banyarwanda,  these  people  have  attracted 
political  attention,  with  some  NRM  critics  accusing  the  NRM  of  being 
dominated  by  ’foreigners’  i.e.  Banyarwanda. 
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from  Ankole,  an  area  with  linguistic  ties  to  the  Banyoro  augurs  well  for 
Banyoro-Bany ankole  solidarity.  Also  significant  is  the  fact  that  the  NRM  is 
not  dominated  by  the  Banyoro  s traditional  enemies,  the  Baganda.  However, 
in  sum  we  believe  it  is  possible  to  describe  Hoima  district  as  at  least  somewhat 
neutral  in  the  description  of  historical  and  ethnic  alliances  in  Uganda.  There 
are  few  a priori  reasons  based  on  history  or  ethnicity  to  suspect  that  the 
Banyoro  are  avid  supporters  of  the  RC  system  and  NRM  government. 

There  were  also  several  personal  reasons  for  the  selection  of  Hoima  as 
a research  site.  We  were  familiar  with  the  area  and  we  had  many  friends  in 
Hoima  who  were  able  to  assist  us.  Practical  problems,  such  as  providing 
housing  for  research  assistants  were  facilitated  by  friends  in  Hoima.  Also,  our 
knowledge  of  the  community  made  it  easy  to  establish  good  contacts  for  elite 
interviews  in  Hoima.  Also,  because  of  the  proximity  of  Hoima  to  Lira,  it  was 
possible  for  the  timing  of  the  grassroots  survey  to  briefly  overlap  in  the  two 
sites.  Thus,  the  Hoima  site,  while  less  central  to  the  overall  design  of  the 
survey,  was  a cost-effective  extension  of  the  grassroots  survey. 

RC  3 Selection 

The  choice  of  all  the  RC  3 research  sites  was  purposive,  defined  by 
logistical  restrictions.  The  principle  restriction  was  transportation.  Without 
an  all-terrain  vehicle  it  was  not  possible  to  reach  the  full  range  of  potential 
rural  sites.  We  were  restricted  to  areas  that  we  could  drive  to  with  our  small 
pickup  truck.  Also,  it  proved  necessary  to  restrict  the  research  sites  to  areas 
that  could  be  reached  in  approximately  an  hour's  bicycle  journey,  so  that  the 
assistants  were  not  totally  dependent  on  the  project  vehicle  for 
transportation.  In  several  cases  we  hired  motorcycles  to  reach  research  sites 
that  were  too  far  for  bicycle  transport.  In  fact,  in  every  case  the  research  sites 
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were  not  compact  villages  but  areas  with  widely  scattered  dwellings  so  that 
most  often  bicycle  transport  was  used  to  reach  individual  respondents.  But 
these  two  considerations;  1)  that  the  sites  be  accessible  by  the  project  vehicle, 
and  2)  that  the  sites  be  within  approximately  10  miles  of  the  assistant's 
housing  meant  that  the  survey  was  conducted  within  RC  3s  that  were 
adjacent  to  the  towns  of  Luwero,  Hoima  and  Lira.8 

RC  1 Selection 

Once  at  the  RC  3 (subcounty)  level  a list  of  all  RC  Is  in  the  RC  3 was 
prepared  and  three  RC  Is  were  randomly  selected  from  this  list.  On  the 
advice  of  RC  3 officials  in  both  Luwero  and  Hoima  a few  RC  Is  were 
eliminated  at  this  stage  because  they  were  either  excessively  distant  or  because 
the  officials  felt  that  they  would  prove  inaccessible  to  our  vehicle.  The  actual 
selection  process  was  conducted  by  a blind  drawing  of  numbered  chits. 

As  a product  of  logistical  restrictions  at  both  the  RC  3 and  RC  1 level  all 
the  rural  RC  1 research  sites  could  potentially  be  described  as  'sub'  or  'peri' 
urban.  Although  none  of  the  sites  were  within  town  council  boundaries  and 
all  the  research  sites  were  certainly  predominately  rural  in  character,  it  is  also 
true  that  none  of  the  sites  could  be  construed  as  the  'deep  bush'.  All  the  sites 
were  within  a days  walking  distance  of  a town  center.  In  some  cases, 
interview  respondents  had  small  businesses  in  the  nearby  towns  that  they 
commuted  to  by  bicycle.  But  if  the  RC  1 sites  had  some  connection  with 
urban  areas,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  urban  is  a relative  concept. 

Luwero,  Hoima  and  Lira  are  all  district  administration  headquarters  and 

8It  should  be  clear  that  none  of  logistical  limitations  applied  to  the  Ntinda 
(Kampala)  research  sites.  Ntinda  was  accessible  by  urban  taxis,  and  the  RC  1 
villages  were  sufficiently  compact  that  all  interviewees  could  be  reached  on 
foot. 
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centers  of  education,  commerce  and  supply  for  their  hinterlands,  but  they  are 
hardly  cities  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.  Certainly  within  American  or 
European  frames  or  reference  these  places  could  be  described  as  urban  only  in 
the  same  way  that  a small  town  is  urban.  For  instance,  none  of  these  places 
supports  scheduled  air  service  and  among  them  there  is  only  one  hotel  that 
would  begin  to  approximate  international  standards  (a  government  hotel  in 
Lira).  In  each  town  there  is  only  one  place  where  one  can  buy  the  official 
government  newspaper.  None  of  these  towns  supports  night  life  in  terms  of 
European  style  bars,  restaurants  or  nightclubs.  In  short,  Luwero,  Hoima  and 
Lira  are  provincial  towns  that  provide  essential  services,  but  they  are  not 
urban  magnets  that  radically  alter  the  socio-economic  life  of  their 
surrounding  areas.  Thus,  while  logistical  restrictions  prevented  our 
sampling  the  'deep  bush',  that  is  areas  that  are  effectively  isolated  from  things 
such  as  regular  service  from  independent  taxi  operators,  or  access  to  banking 
and  postal  services,  we  feel  that  we  reached  legitimately  rural  areas. 

Individual  Respondent  Selection 

Down  to  the  RC  1 level  the  selection  process  proceeded  in  a controlled 
fashion.  The  choice  of  the  RC  5 and  RC  3 research  sites  was  governed  by  a 
combination  of  logistical  and  purposive  logic.  The  choice  of  RC  1 sites  was 
random  in  nature,  albeit  with  slight  modification  to  honor  logistical 
limitations.  Elowever,  once  at  the  RC  1 level,  as  we  prepared  to  select 
individual  respondents,  the  possibility  for  error  multiplied  as  we  were  forced 
to  rely  on  RC  officials  for  a census  of  the  local  RC  population.  At  this  level  of 
detail,  information  is  difficult  to  obtain  in  rural  Uganda.  As  previously 
mentioned  with  regard  to  problems  of  transportation,  all  the  RC  1 'villages’ 
included  in  the  survey  were  in  fact  scattered  collections  of  homesteads.  The 
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boundaries  between  RC  1 villages  are  seldom  distinct  to  the  uninitiated,  and 
often  the  subject  of  some  confusion  within  the  RC  1 leadership.9  In  general 
terms,  the  members  of  RC  1 committees  know  who  lives  in  their  RC,  but 
accurate  census  information  is  not  maintained.  Technically  such 
information  should  be  available  since  the  RC  is  responsible  for  keeping  track 
of  its  members  for  security  reasons,  but  in  practice  most  RC  1 functions  are 
accomplished  only  on  the  basis  of  citizen  demand.  If  an  RC  member  needs  a 
letter  proving  he  or  she  is  a resident  of  a specific  RC,  or  if  the  police  or  other 
security  organizations  request  information,  then  investigations  will  be  made 
if  there  is  any  doubt  about  an  individual's  RC  citizenship.  But  the  RCs  do  not 
maintain  precise  records  simply  to  satisfy  bureaucratic  niceties.  Certainly  all 
people  who  regularly  participate  in  RC  decision  making,  as  well  as  all  people 
who  make  demands  on  RC  services,  and  all  relatives  of  the  RC  committee 
members  will  be  known  to  the  RC  committee,  but  that  still  leaves 
considerable  room  for  error  with  regard  to  RC  1 census  accuracy. 

Ideally,  we  would  have  conducted  our  own  population  census  in  each 
of  the  RC  Is  where  interviewing  took  place.  We  did  not  engage  this 
possibility  for  several  reasons.  First,  as  we  were  aware  that  this  could  be  a 
problem  we  inquired  from  other  researchers  and  government  officials  about 
the  best  way  to  obtain  complete  lists  of  potential  interview  respondents  at  the 
RC  1 level.  Generally  speaking,  we  were  assured  by  government  officials  that 
the  RCs  could  provide  such  information.  Academic  sources  however  warned 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  rely  on  the  accuracy  of  locally  generated  census 
information.  However,  it  seemed  that  it  might  create  more  problems  than  it 
would  solve  if  we  were  to  insist  that  we  supervise  the  gathering  of  such  basic 

9As  stated  by  Sabiti  Makara  "In  rural  areas,  even  the  RC  executives  do  not 
know  the  exact  number  of  residents  living  in  their  villages"  (1992,  p.  81). 
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information.  It  appeared  possible  that  an  independent  census  survey  might 
create  suspicion  that  we  was  working  with  the  government,  possibly  to  locate 
people  suspected  of  avoiding  taxes  or  for  the  assessment  of  individual  wealth. 
Thus,  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  appearing  to  be  a government  spies,  and  to 
honor  the  government's  assertion  that  the  RCs  could  provide  such 
information  we  did  not  conduct  our  own  censuses  of  the  RC  1 sampling 
frames. 

Other  reasons  for  not  making  independent  censuses  included  the  fact 
that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  overcome  the  need  to  rely  on  the  RC  1 
committee  for  the  guides  and  information  necessary  to  conduct  such  a 
preliminary  census  check.  We  may  have  been  able  to  prod  a process  that 
would  improve  the  knowledge  of  the  RC  officials  themselves,  but  we  could 
not  entirely  escape  the  initial  limits  of  the  RC  committee  s knowledge. 

Finally,  there  was  the  matter  of  budgetary  limitations.  As  the  possible 
complications  of  conducting  an  independent  census  were  difficult  to  predict 
and  the  expense  of  keeping  the  assistants  in  the  field  were  already  quite  high, 
we  judged  that  it  would  not  be  cost  effective  to  insist  on  an  independent 
census  in  each  RC  1. 

Although  we  relied  on  the  RC  committee  to  provide  us  with  census 
information  there  was  one  important  check  that  we  were  able  to  make  on  the 
RC  1 sample  frames.  This  check  concerned  gender  balance.  If  we  could  not  be 
certain  that  we  sampled  from  all  the  adult  residents,  we  could  at  least 
improve  our  chances  of  overcoming  a gender  bias  toward  males.  On  one 
occasion  a first  version  of  a census  provided  by  an  RC  1 committee  included 
twice  as  many  men  as  women.  The  tendency  to  exclude  women  from  the 
population  lists  appears  to  have  been  largely  unconscious  on  the  part  of  the 
RC  committees.  Pointing  out  the  under  representation  of  women  did  not 
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result  in  arguments  or  appear  to  injure  the  pride  of  the  committee  members. 
The  lack  of  women  on  the  lists  was  readily  acknowledged.  It  appeared  that 
the  initial  versions  of  the  lists  were  made  up  with  faulty  impressions  of  our 
intentions.  First  versions  of  RC  1 censuses  often  included  only  the 
important  people,  or  the  people  that  the  RC  1 committee  thought  were 
suitable  interview  subjects.  It  was  often  necessary  to  underline  the  fact  that 
we  wanted  to  choose  our  respondents  from  among  all  the  RC  members,  not 
just  from  among  the  elite.  With  experience,  we  learned  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  the  list  including  all  adults,  that  is,  both  men  and  women.  By 
the  end  of  the  survey  in  Lango,  armed  with  anecdotes  of  the  problems  we  had 
obtaining  accurate  census  lists  in  Luwero  and  Hoima  which  w?e  related  to  the 
Lango  committees,  the  problem  of  gender  bias  in  the  population  lists 
disappeared. 


Survey  Sample-Census  Figure  Comparison 

A comparison  of  our  survey  sample  and  figures  obtained  from  the  1991 
national  census  provides  a broad  check  on  the  reliability  of  our  sample. 

These  comparisons  are  summarized  in  tables  #2  and  3.  The  1991  census 
generally  utilized  RC  l's  as  enumeration  areas,  however,  only  the  simple 
count  of  population  broken  down  by  gender  is  available  for  the  individual 
enumeration  sites.  Information  on  population  characteristics  such  as 
occupation  or  religion  is  available  at  the  district  level  only.  The  precision  of 
the  comparison  between  our  survey  and  the  census  is  suspect  on  several 
counts.  First,  obviously  there  is  the  factor  of  intervening  time,  the  national 
census  was  conducted  in  January  1991  more  than  three  years  before  we 
conducted  our  survey.  In  addition  it  was  impossible  to  verify  if  the  RC  Is 
were  defined  in  precisely  the  same  manner  for  the  national  census  as  we 
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defined  them  for  our  survey.  It  is  likely  that  certain  boundaries  between  RCs, 
or  perceptions  of  the  boundaries,  have  changed  over  time.  We  relied  solely 
on  information  from  the  RC  committee  itself  with  no  means  of  independent 
verification,  while  the  national  census  attempted  to  physically  verify  all  its 
data. 

With  specific  reference  to  the  population  figures  in  table  #2  it  is  critical 
to  underline  the  fact  that  the  census  data  uses  five  year  increments  to  break 
down  the  population  by  age.  Thus  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  adjust  the  census 
figures  to  approximate  adult  (18  years  or  older)  population  figures.  In 
addition  with  reference  to  table  #2  it  is  important  to  point  out  that  the  census 
figures  as  reported  for  Ntinda  grouped  several  RC  Is  together  for  the  purposes 
of  the  final  report,  thus  we  made  further  adjustments  for  the  Ntinda  census 
figures.  With  regard  to  table  #3,  it  is  evident  that  some  precision  is  lost  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  are  comparing  our  own  small  sample  of  population 
characteristics,  approximately  N=100  in  each  district,  with  the  census'  district 
wide  aggregations  of  data.  Clearly,  the  comparisons  generated  here  are  crude, 
but  they  do  provide  a basis  for  the  discussion  of  the  survey  sample's  strengths 
and  weakness. 

As  the  information  in  table  #2  shows,  the  survey's  sample  frame 
figures  are,  with  two  exceptions,  consistently  lower  than  the  census  figures  for 
the  same  RC  Is.  This  suggests  the  strong  likelihood  that  our  sample  was 
drawn  from  incomplete  lists  of  the  RC  1 populations.  Indeed  it  is  probable 
that  the  lists  from  which  we  selected  respondents  comprised  only  the  'core' 
members  of  the  RC  1.  That  is,  that  the  sample  frame  for  each  of  our  RC  l's 
were  biased  toward  people  who  were  involved  in  RC  affairs,  either  by  virtue 
of  official  necessity,  personal  inclination,  family  connections  with  the  RC 
leadership,  or  as  a product  of  propinquity  to  the  geographic  center  of  the  RC. 
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It  is  difficult  to  judge  how  this  may  have  biased  the  sample.  There  are 
reasons  to  believe  that  core  members  of  an  RC  might  be  either  RC  boosters  or 
RC  critics,  but  at  minimum  it  seems  likely  that  our  sample  frames  tend  to 
exclude  those  people  who  were  indifferent  or  apathetic  about  RC  activities. 
This  suggests  that  our  measures  of  RC  participation  are  biased  toward  greater 
participation  and  that  our  measures  of  knowledge  of  the  RC  system  are  biased 
toward  greater  knowledge. 

With  regard  to  the  single  worst  discrepancy  from  the  census  figures, 
that  experienced  at  Kaibalya  RC  1 in  Hoima  district  where  the  difference 
between  the  survey's  population  list  and  the  census  figures  stands  at  64%,  it  is 
probable  that  the  difficult  terrain  in  this  RC  was  a contributing  factor.  Also, 
many  of  the  residents  in  this  RC  were  apparently  squatters  since  much  of  this 
RC  s territory  traditionally  belongs  to  the  King  of  Bunyoro.  For  these  reasons 
it  is  likely  that  the  core  group  of  the  Kaibalya  RC  1 was  much  smaller  than  the 
census  population  count  for  the  same  area. 

On  the  face  of  it,  the  information  on  table  #2  is  not  encouraging  with 
regard  to  the  survey's  reliability.  But,  in  defense  of  the  data  it  is  important  to 
reiterate  the  crude  nature  of  the  comparison  being  made,  in  all  cases  it  was 
necessary  to  make  adjustments  to  the  census  figures.  Further,  we  willingly 
admit  that  the  resident  lists  provided  by  the  RC  1 officials  were  likely  to  be 
imprecise.  In  fact  the  imprecision  of  the  data  are  themselves  an  insight  to  the 
workings  of  the  RC  system.  It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  RC  1 officials 
are  not  trained  or  even  paid  bureaucrats.  The  under  counting  of  the  RC  1 
populations  implied  by  the  survey's  figures  might  serve  as  a kind  of  proxy  for 
the  degree  of  precision  and  efficiency  with  which  the  RC  system  functions  at 
the  grassroots.  Taking  the  percentage  of  difference  between  the  RC  and  the 
census  population  figures  we  might  say  that  the  RC  Is  function  with  about  60 
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to  75%  of  the  efficiency  of  professional  administrators.  While  this 
information  cannot  serve  as  an  endorsement  of  the  RC  structure  as  a research 
framework,  it  does  help  describe  the  system  and  the  possible  pitfalls  of 
conducting  survey  research  in  rural  Uganda. 

TABLE  #2:  Survey  and  1991  census  comparison 


RC  1 

Adults  18  and 

Adults  18  and 

Percentage 

over 

over 

difference 

(survey  data) 

(Adjusted  1991  census 
figures)* 

(survey  data  divided 
by  census  data) 

Luwero-  Kyegombwa 

288 

372 

survey  23%  less 

Luwero-  Bunyenye 

199 

242 

survey  18%  less 

Luwero-  Ndaga 
Bweya 

150 

129 

survey  16  % more 

Ntinda-  #2 

108 

159** 

survey  23%  less 

Ntinda-  #10 

147 

215** 

survey  32%  less 

Ntinda-  #12 

not  applicable*** 

not  applicable*** 

not  applicable*** 

Hoima-  Butale 

101 

151 

survey  34%  less 

Hoima-  Kyabahesi 

220 

187 

survey  18%  more 

Hoima-  Kaibalya 

71 

193 

survey  64%  less 

Lira-  Akolodong 

111 

137 

survey  19%  less 

Lira-  Owiti 

135 

295 

survey  55%  less 

Lira-  Aminyanga 

149 

189 

survey  22%  less 

*In  most  cases  the  1991  census  used  RC  Is  as  enumeration  units,  thus  the 

1991  census  provides 

population  totals  for  individual  RC  Is.  However,  there  is  no  breakdown  by  age  for  individual 

RCs.  Age  breakdowns  of  census  data  is  available  for  urban  and  rural  populations  only  at  the 
district  level.  The  breakdown  of  census  figures  by  age  is  by  5 year  increments,  thus  in  the  census 
data  a category  for  those  aged  15-19  years  is  created.  We  have  altered  these  data  by  taking 
2/ 5 of  the  census  data  for  the  15-19  year  category  and  adding  this  to  the  sum  of  the  remaining 
adult  categories  to  arrive  at  an  approximation  of  the  population  18  years  of  age  or  older.  Thus 
our  altered  data  for  the  individual  RCs  is  a figure  derived  as  follows:  the  total  RC  1 
population,  multiplied  by  the  percentage  of  the  district  rural  population  that  was  18  years  of 
age  or  older,  with  the  number  of  18  and  19  year  olds  calculated  from  the  census  five  year 
increment  breakdown  as  indicated  above. 

* *In  Ntinda  the  census  data  are  reported  by  sets  of  two  or  three  RC  Is.  Thus,  Ntinda  RC  Is 
numbers  one,  two  and  three  are  reported  together,  the  figures  for  RC  #10  are  grouped  with  those 
of  RC  #11,  and  the  figures  for  RC  #12  are  reported  with  those  of  RC  #9.  In  these  cases  we  have 
simply  divided  the  grouped  figures  by  the  number  of  RCs  included  to  arrive  at  an  approximate 
figure  appropriate  for  the  RC  in  which  we  conducted  interviews. 

***ln  the  case  of  Ntinda  RC  #12  the  RC  chairman  claimed  it  was  not  possible  to  create  a list  of 
residents,  however  he  did  provide  a list  of  households.  In  this  case  we  randomly  selected 
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households  and  then  had  the  interviewer  randomly  selected  respondents  from  a list  of  eligible 
residents  that  they  compiled  at  each  selected  household. 

TABLE  #3  Population  Characteristics:  Survey  vs.  Census  Comparison 


Sex 

Occupation 

Religion 

% Male 

% Female 

% Subsistence 
Fanners 

% Prot. 

% Cath. 

%Mus. 

Luwero-  Survey 

53.6 

46.4 

83.0 

45.5 

35.7 

14.3 

Luwero- 1991  Census 

49.3 

50.6 

69.0 

48.7 

34.7 

13.0 

Ntinda-  Survey 

42.6 

57.4 

0 

43.0 

36.1 

10.3 

Ntinda- 1991  Census 

47.5 

52.4 

2.1 

38.5 

39.4 

19.8 

Hoima-  Survey 

52.6 

47.4 

68.4 

43.6 

50.9 

4.5 

Hoima- 1991  Census 

48.1 

51.9 

63.9 

46.8 

45.5 

4.4 

Lira-  Survey 

48.6 

51.4 

94.5 

43.1 

54.1 

0 

Lira- 1991  Census 

47.7 

52.3 

83.5 

43.6 

44.8 

1.0 

If  the  data  reported  in  table  #2  largely  question  the  survey's  reliability, 
the  information  included  in  table  #3  is  more  encouraging  of  the  surveys 
reliability.  With  respect  to  occupation  and  religion  we  believe  the  survey  data 
compare  quite  favorably  with  the  census  data.  With  regard  to  gender 
however,  we  see  a tendency  in  the  survey  data  for  males  to  be  over 
represented  in  the  rural  areas,  and  females  to  be  over  represented  in  the 
Ntinda  (Kampala)  sample.  Due  to  the  fact  that  rural  Ugandans  certainly  live 
in  male  dominated  societies  the  gender  skews  of  the  sample  are  not 
unexpected.  Generally  however,  this  fact  reflects  the  potential  for  bias  in  the 
data. 


As  mentioned  previously,  the  population  lists  generated  by  the  rural 
RC  Is  tended  to  over  represent  men.  Although  we  were  able  to  correct  this 
imbalance  for  the  creation  of  our  sample  frames  and  the  random  selection  of 
potential  interviewees,  in  no  case  did  we  interview  all  of  the  selected  sample. 
As  the  information  on  the  table  reveals  those  interviews  that  were  not 
completed  tended  to  be  among  women.  There  are  two  explanations  for  this 
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tendency  to  neglect  women  at  the  interview  stage.  First,  it  was  generally  true 
that  it  was  considered  prestigious  to  be  interviewed  in  the  rural  areas.  In  one 
case  an  interviewer  reported  that  a respondent  requested  to  know  in  detail 
how  he  was  selected  for  interviewing  since  his  neighbors  had  accused  him  of 
bribing  the  RC  officials  for  the  honor  of  being  interviewed.  It  is  also  possible 
that  villagers  circulated  rumors  to  the  effect  that  respondents  were  being  paid, 
a patently  false  assertion.  In  any  case,  it  seems  probable  that  male  villagers 
exerted  influence  on  the  guides  who  helped  the  interviewers  locate 
respondents  that  resulted  in  a majority  of  male  interviews.  Another 
important  reason  for  the  male  skew  in  rural  areas  is  the  likelihood  that 
potential  women  respondents  were  busy  working  in  their  farms  and  gardens, 
or  that  they  were  occupied  by  their  house  hold  duties  of  cooking  and  child 
care.  Although  we  tried  to  limit  the  time  it  took  to  complete  the  interview  to 
an  hour  or  less  to  insure  that  we  would  not  make  inordinate  demands  on 
respondent’s  time  resources,  it  is  still  likely  that  women  were  less  available 
than  their  male  counterparts  to  participate  in  a 'leisure- time'  activity  such  as 
the  survey  interview.  We  surmise  that  the  combination  of  these  factors, 
males  wanting  to  cash  in  on  the  prestige  of  being  interviewed  and  the  relative 
unavailability  of  women  due  to  the  heavy  demands  on  their  time,  resulted  in 
the  over  representation  of  males  in  the  rural  survey. 

It  is  also  of  note  that  the  figures  for  Lira,  the  last  area  surveyed,  are  not 
as  gender  skewed  as  those  for  Luwero  and  Hoima.  Through  experience  we 
learned  the  necessity  of  placing  special  emphasis  on  the  need  to  strike  a 
gender  balance.  Whether  the  Lira  data  are  a positive  reflection  of  our  ’on  the 
job  training  is  questionable,  we  suspect  that  the  greater  experience  of  the  Lira 
interviewers  is  a more  likely  explanation  of  the  relative  lack  of  gender  bias  in 
the  Lira  sample. 
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With  regard  to  the  over  representation  of  women  in  Ntinda, 
explanation  rests  on  factors  typically  associated  with  survey  research  in  First 
World  settings,  with  a specific  twist  derived  from  the  pattern  of  male 
dominance  in  Ugandan  society.  Ntinda  was  the  only  research  site  where 
people  refused  to  be  interviewed.  Generally  refusals  took  the  form  of 
interviewee  inaccessibility.  The  people  of  Ntinda  live  busy  urban  lives  and 
many  of  them  are  seldom  at  their  homes,  especially  men.  Men  are  likely  to 
be  engaged  in  side-line  business  affairs  and  they  frequent  local  drinking 
establishments  more  often  than  women.  In  short,  it  is  more  difficult  to  find 
men  than  it  is  to  find  women  at  home  in  Ntinda.  Certainly  we  found  this  to 
be  the  case  as  we  spent  time  tracking  down  RC  officials  and  conducting  elite 
interviews  in  Ntinda.  Often  it  was  well-nigh  impossible  to  find  a man  at  his 
Ntinda  home.  We  are  confident  that  this  phenomenon  resulted  in  the  over 
representation  of  women  in  the  Ntinda  sample.  In  a sense,  the  unavailability 
of  men  in  Ntinda  again  reflects  the  fact  of  the  separation  of  male  and  female 
roles  in  Uganda.  In  Kampala,  males  center  their  lives  on  work  and  social 
activities  outside  the  home,  while  women,  though  they  often  work  outside 
the  home,  are  likely  to  spend  more  time  with  children  and  domestic 
activities.  In  fairness  to  the  men  of  Ntinda,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
most  Ntinda  residents  have  live-in  house-hold  domestic  help,  usually  a 
relative,  who  does  the  bulk  of  the  domestic  chores.  The  men  of  Ntinda  do 
not  leave  their  wives  the  entire  burden  of  domestic  labor,  but  it  is  true  that 
Kampala  males  gravitate  toward  prestige  activities  in  terms  of  both  business 
dealings  and  entertainment  that  often  preclude  their  presence  in  the 
household. 

The  category  'occupation'  included  on  Table  #3  is  of  limited 
comparability  since  our  survey  did  not  follow  the  census  format  by  asking  for 
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the  respondent  s main  source  of  livelihood',  but  rather  asked  the  respondent 
to  describe  his  or  her  principle  occupation  with  emphasis  on  how  the 
respondent  spent  time  rather  than  emphasis  on  remuneration.  The  census 
data  also  include  a category  for  'family  support'  as  one  of  its  'sources  of 
livelihood , a category  that  has  no  equivalent  in  our  survey.  Discrepancies  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  census  and  the  survey  treat  the  occupation  category 
appear  to  result  in  our  survey's  over  representation  of  subsistence  farming  as 
an  occupational  category.  This  is  likely  to  be  a reflection  of  two  factors.  First, 
the  aforementioned  'family  support'  category  included  in  the  census  applied 
to  11%  of  the  response  in  Luwero  district,  12%  of  the  response  in  Hoima  and 
5%  of  the  response  in  Lira.  In  addition  the  census  data  apply  to  the  total 
population  and  not  just  to  adults  as  does  the  survey.  In  the  case  of  Ntinda  the 
complete  lack  of  subsistence  farmers  in  the  survey  of  course  reflects  the  fact 
that  Ntinda  is  a completely  urbanized  area,  while  the  Kampala- wide  data  base 
of  the  census  includes  some  areas  where  farming  is  a major  activity.  The 
relevance  of  the  comparative  occupational  data  is  limited,  but  it  does  broadly 
give  evidence  for  the  reliability  of  the  survey  data. 

Table  #3  reveals  a high  degree  of  correspondence  between  the  survey 
data  and  census  data  with  respect  to  religion.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
systematic  bias  with  regard  to  religion  in  the  survey  data.  The  two  sets  of 
figures  that  show  some  discrepancy  are  the  small  percentage  of  Muslims  in 
Ntinda  and  the  lack  of  Catholics  in  Lira.  With  regard  to  the  Ntinda  Muslims, 
a rough  and  ready  answer  centers  on  the  fact  that  the  surveyed  areas  of 
Ntinda  did  not  include  any  area  traditionally  associated  with  Muslims  in 
Kampala,  such  as  a commercial  center  or  a mosque.  In  Lira,  the  apparent 
under  representation  of  Catholics  is  less  clear.  Conventional  wisdom 
however  often  describes  specific  areas  as  historically  dominated  by  either 
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Catholics  or  Protestants  depending  on  proximity  to  missionary  activities. 
Probable  evidence  of  this  tendency  is  found  if  we  break  down  the  data  from 
Hoima  where  one  of  the  RC  Is  surveyed  bordered  the  grounds  of  the  Catholic 
dioscean  headquarters.  Presumably,  this  propinquity  to  the  major  center  of 
Catholic  influence  in  the  district  would  result  in  a preponderance  of 
interviews  with  Catholics  and  indeed,  in  Kaibalya  75.7%  of  the  interviews 
were  with  Catholics. 

It  would  be  possible  to  report  other  areas  of  comparison  between  the 
survey  and  the  census  data,  but  differences  in  the  way  questions  were  asked 
and  the  manner  in  which  data  were  reported  prevent  easy  comparison.  Data 
on  education  provides  a good  example.  The  census  data  do  not  differentiate 
between  respondents  that  had  experienced  'O'  or  'A'  level  secondary 
education.  ^ in  addition,  the  census  includes  no  information  about 
university  education.  Also,  the  census  data  report  education  status  by  age 
group.  For  instance,  the  census  reports  the  percentage  of  a district's  rural 
population  aged  20  and  above  that  has  completed  secondary  school.  This 
results  in  the  following  census  data:  Luwero  4.4%;  Ntinda  35%;  Hoima  5.9%; 
and  Lira  4.8%.  While  in  our  survey  we  recorded  people  who  had  'some 
secondary  education’  with  the  following  results:  Luwero  8.9%;  Ntinda  30.0%; 
Hoima  17.5%;  Lira  10.1%.  The  differences  in  the  data  sets  for  Luwero,  Hoima 
and  Lira  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  many  more  people  are  likely  to  have 
had  some  secondary  education  than  to  have  completed  secondary  school.  In 
Ntinda,  the  difference  is  likely  due  to  the  fact  that  our  survey  included 
differentiation  between  'O'  and  ’A'  level  education  as  well  as  including  data 
on  university  education.  These  additional  categories  then,  tend  to  distort  the 

10 ’O'  level,  or  'ordinary'  secondary  education  is  roughly  equivalent  to  'high 
school'  in  the  United  States,  while  'A'  level  secondary  school  follows  'O' 
level  and  is  geared  toward  preparation  for  university  education. 
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results  as  reported  in  the  table.  While  such  data  comparisons  broadly  lends 
credence  to  the  survey's  reliability  it  is  also  requires  levels  of  explanation  that 
render  it  too  vague  to  warrant  much  emphasis. 

Once  again,  it  is  useful  to  underline  the  fact  that  these  comparisons  of 
population  characteristics  involve  considerable  distortions  of  scale.  The 
survey  data  are  derived  from  a small  sample  drawn  from  specific 
geographical  sites,  while  the  census  data  represent  a district  wide  aggregation. 
Thus,  while  the  degree  of  support  for  the  survey’s  reliability  generated  by 
these  comparisons  remains  somewhat  tentative,  at  minimum,  these 
comparisons  show  that  the  survey  data  are  broadly  representative  of  the 
Ugandan  population. 


The  Survey  Instrument 

The  design  of  the  survey  instrument  was  principally  guided  by  our 
concern  that  the  survey  remain  as  simple  as  possible.  At  all  cost  we  were 
determined  to  avoid  confusion  on  behalf  of  the  respondents,  or  the  assistants. 
To  this  end  we  attempted  to  keep  the  questions  as  straightforward  as  possible, 
and  we  limited  the  length  of  the  survey  so  that  it  could  be  completed  in 
virtually  all  cases  in  under  an  hour's  time  (see  Appendix  B for  a complete 
version  of  the  original  survey).  The  other  principle  guide  to  the  creation  of 
the  survey  instrument  was  our  concern  that  the  survey  remain  strictly  non 
controversial.  We  did  not  want  anyone  to  challenge  the  survey  for  being  too 
aggressive  with  regard  to  potential  'hot-button'  issues  in  Ugandan  politics. 

For  this  reason  we  did  not  include  any  questions  about  political  parties,  the 
NRM,  the  military.  President  Museveni,  constitutional  issues,  or  any  other 
topics  that  might  possibly  have  been  construed  as  controversial.  The 
grassroots  survey  was  focused  exclusively  on  the  RC  system  and  democratic 
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values.  In  practice,  we  were  never  challenged  about  being  too  inquisitive  or 
controversial.  Whether  this  is  because  we  consciously  tried  to  be  somewhat 
bland  in  our  inquiries  we  cannot  say.  With  the  aid  of  hindsight  it  appears 
that  we  might  have  been  able  to  engage  in  a little  more  direct  political  polling 
concerning,  for  example,  an  issue  like  the  respondent's  political  party 
preference.  In  any  case,  we  were  pleased  that  we  were  able  to  complete  the 
survey  without  creating  controversy. 

In  terms  of  the  specific  tactics  employed  in  the  survey,  we  began  with 
three  very  general  questions  none  of  which  mentioned  the  RC  system.  These 
initial  questions  were  designed  to  see  how  often  the  respondents  would  talk 
about  RCs  without  being  in  any  way  prompted  concerning  the  interests  of  the 
study.  In  practice,  because  we  had  introduced  the  project  to  the  RC  1 
committee,  it  is  likely  that  many,  or  most  respondents  had  some  prior 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  we  were  making  inquiries  about  the  RCs. 

However,  in  the  survey  itself,  we  did  not  mention  the  RC  system  until  the 
fourth  question. 

Questions  four  through  eight  were  designed  to  have  the  respondent 
talk  specifically  about  their  local  RC.  These  questions  were  purposefully 
written  with  redundancy  in  mind,  so  that  we  could  be  sure  that  a respondent 
was  consistent  in  their  opinions  concerning  the  RCs.  In  addition  all  the 
opening  eight  questions  were  open  ended,  that  is,  they  led  the  respondent  to 
create  an  original  answer,  something  more  than  a simple  'yes',  or  no'.  These 
first  eight  questions  form  the  bulk  of  the  survey's  data  concerning  people's 
thoughts  and  attitudes  about  the  RC  system.  The  survey  was  also 
purposefully  front  loaded  with  these  important  questions  to  insure  that  the 
critical  information  was  obtained  before  the  respondents  could  become  bored 
or  wearied  by  the  exercise. 
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In  the  next  set  of  questions,  from  question  number  nine  through 
question  number  thirteen,  we  asked  for  more  explicit  information  about  the 
respondent  s participation  in  other  village  organizations  and  the 
respondent's  knowledge  of  their  local  RC  structure.  The  questions  about  non 
governmental  organizations  were  included  to  gain  some  insight  into  the 
importance  and  influence  of  other  institutions  in  the  area.  Questions  twelve 
and  thirteen  were  devices  to  measure  the  respondent's  knowledge  of  the  RC 
system  hierarchy  in  their  area,  hence  a crude  insight  to  the  system's  degree  of 
institutionalization. 

Questions  fourteen  through  thirty-four  represented  a considerable 
change  of  pace  in  the  interview  since  these  are  Likert-scale  response  items. 
During  the  preparation  and  training  period  for  the  survey  we  made  inquiries 
among  Makerere  University  staff  concerning  the  viability  of  the  Likert 
format,  and  we  were  generally  encouraged  to  find  that  no  one  flatly 
discounted  these  items.11  However,  it  was  only  after  the  field  test  of  the 
survey  that  we  were  assured  that  the  Likert  items  were  indeed  viable.  Our 
assistants  reported  that,  occasionally,  there  were  respondents  who  needed 
special  explanation  of  the  format,  but  that,  by  and  large,  there  were  few 
problems  of  comprehension  with  the  scaled  response  patterns. 

Questions  number  35  and  36  which  ask  the  respondent  to  define 
democracy  presented  some  special  difficulties  because  there  is  no  direct 
translation  for  the  word  'democracy'  in  any  of  the  indigenous  languages 
employed  in  the  survey.  This  question  received  a great  deal  of  attention  in 
the  pre  survey  period.  Although  we  spoke  extensively  with  the  Makerere 
University  staff  including  professional  translators  in  the  Department  of 

“Michael  Bratton  and  Beatrice  Liatto-Katundu  (1993)  report  that  they  had 
success  using  scaled  items  in  research  they  conducted  in  Zambia. 
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Languages  concerning  the  translation  of  the  word  democracy , we  did  not 
arrive  at  a definitive  translation.  In  light  of  the  difficulties  of  translating  such 
a complex  idea,  we  opted  to  employ  a dual  definition,  so  that  the  final 
question  read;  Have  you  heard  of  the  idea  of  bringing  government  to  the 
people  or,  democracy?"  with  the  word  'democracy'  remaining  in  English, 
or  the  phonetic  equivalent  in  the  respective  local  language.  We  decided  to 
use  the  bringing  government  to  the  people'  phrase  because  we  were  told  that 
this  was  the  NRM's  crude  translation  of  democracy  that  they  employed  in 
their  grassroots  rhetoric  concerning  government  in  general,  and  the  RC 
system  in  particular.  Although  the  translation  of  bringing  government  to 
the  people  undoubtedly  created  some  confusion,  it  did  prove  possible  to 
arrive  at  reasonably  concise  translations.  Admittedly,  the  replies  to  questions 
number  35  and  36,  while  very  interesting,  are  fundamentally  vague  due  to 
the  difficulties  of  posing  the  question  with  precision.  Because  of  the 
imprecision  associated  with  these  questions,  they  were  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  interview  so  as  to  prevent  confusion,  and  to  preclude  the  respondents 
feeling  awkward  or  inadequate  when  answering  other  questions. 

The  survey  concluded  with  a section  of  demographic  questions. 
Predictably  the  most  problematic  of  these  questions  concerned  the 
respondent's  wealth.  This  question  received  far  more  pre  survey  scrutiny 
than  any  of  the  other  items,  but  it  remains  an  imprecise  measure.  In  rural 
Uganda  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  degrees  of  wealth  with  any  precision.  Most 
people  living  in  rural  villages  are  poor,  wealthy  people  may  maintain  a 
house  in  a rural  area,  but  they  are  unlikely  to  be  full  time  residents  in  the 
village.  Thus,  it  was  true  that  we  were  often  dealing  with  fairly  subtle 
variations  in  the  wealth  between  respondents,  variations  that  were  difficult 
to  evaluate  in  the  survey  format.  Accurate  assessments  of  rural  wealth 
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probably  demand  more  intensive  research  methods  than  we  were  able  to 
employ.  A checklist  of  indicators  was  included  on  the  survey  to  aid  the 
interviewer  in  ascertaining  the  respondents  wealth:  type  of  house,  amount  of 
land,  number  of  children  in  school,  types  of  crops,  number  of  cattle,  and 
graduated  tax.  However,  in  the  end  the  answers  to  this  question  are 
essentially  the  subjective  evaluations  of  the  interviewer.  We  believe  that  we 
were  successful  in  making  a crude  distinction  between  'very  poor'  and  'poor', 
but  the  data  from  this  question  remain  suspect.  Finally,  as  a closing  to  the 
survey  the  respondent  was  given  the  opportunity  to  ask  questions  of  the 
interviewer,  or  to  make  any  general  statement  concerning  the  survey  or 
related  issues. 

Survey  Preparation:  Translation  and  Testing 

In  all  cases  the  research  assistants  did  the  initial  translation  of  the 
survey  into  their  native  languages.  Their  translation  was  then  back- 
translated  into  English  by  a third  party  and  discrepancies  between  the  back- 
translated  English  version  and  the  indigenous-based  translations  were 
resolved.  We  were  greatly  encouraged  that  there  were  very  few  discrepancies 
between  the  back-translations  into  English,  and  the  original  English  versions. 
As  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section,  the  only  survey  item  that  was 
problematic  in  translation  was  the  survey's  last  question  concerning  the 
definition  of  democracy.  No  significant  revisions  of  the  survey  were  initiated 
because  of  discrepancies  between  the  initial  translations  and  the  back- 
translations.  Throughout  the  translation  process  we  encouraged  the 
interviewers  to  be  critical  of  the  survey  instrument  and  of  the  methodology  at 
large.  We  did  this  to  help  establish  lines  of  communication  between  the 
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interviewers  and  the  principle  investigator,  and  to  help  the  assistants  feel  that 
they  had  an  active,  hands  on  role  in  the  organization  of  the  project. 

As  a final  introduction  before  survey  testing  began  we  conducted  a 
small  seminar  with  the  interviewers  where  we  emphasized  three  factors. 

First  we  underlined  the  critical  role  of  the  interviewer.  We  wanted  the 
interviewers  to  clearly  understand  that  they  occupied  crucial  roles  in  the  data 
gathering  methodology.  We  encouraged  the  assistants  to  communicate  any 
problems  they  might  have  during  the  field  work  as  a means  of  ensuring  that 
they  would  be  happy  and  comfortable  in  their  work.  We  stressed  the  idea  that 
the  principle  investigators  most  important  role  during  the  data  gathering 
process  in  the  field,  was  to  facilitate  the  assistant's  work.  The  second  point  of 
the  pre  survey  seminar  revolved  around  the  importance  of  the  interviewers 
being  polite.  We  stressed  the  idea  that  they  would  must  at  all  times  and  at  all 
costs  remain  placid  and  accommodating  to  our  interview  subjects.  Finally, 
and  most  importantly,  we  stressed  the  fact  that  the  interviewer  must  remain 
strictly  neutral  throughout  the  interview  process  so  as  to  not  influence  the 
respondent's  answers.  The  assistants  then  spent  two  days  conducting  the 
interview  in  a test  situation  with  real  respondents.  Following  the  tests  some 
minor  changes  were  made  to  the  interview  to  reflect  problems  encountered 
in  the  testing. 

Research  Assistants 

A critical  aspect  of  the  survey  concerned  the  quality  of  the  research 
assistants.  These,  after  all,  were  the  people  who  actually  gathered  the  data  in 
face  to  face  interview  situations  with  the  respondents,  and  these  were  the 
people  who  made  the  critical  first  interpretation  and  record  of  the  data.  In 
order  to  insure  high  quality  data  it  was  imperative  that  we  employed 
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assistants  who  could  accurately  transcribe  and  translate  the  responses  from 
the  indigenous  languages  into  English.  Thus  it  was  important  that  we  had 
assistants  who  had  a solid  educational  background,  people  with  whom  we 
could  communicate  easily  and  people  who  could  help  us  avoid  the  pitfalls  of 
cross  cultural,  multi-language  research.  In  all  cases  we  feel  that  we  were 
extremely  fortunate  in  the  quality  of  our  assistants.  All  the  research  assistants 
were  Makerere  University  graduates,  and  all  had  relevant  degrees  in  the 
Social  Sciences.  In  addition,  we  were  extremely  pleased  that  all  of  our 
assistants  had  previous  professional  experience  conducting  face  to  face  social 
science  interviews  with  randomly  selected  respondents.  The  motivation  and 
skill  level  of  the  assistants  was  highly  reassuring.  We  were  able  to  select  from 
among  the  brightest  and  most  qualified  labor  force  that  Uganda  has  to  offer. 

In  a sense,  we  were  beneficiaries  of  the  lack  of  good  jobs  available  to 
university  graduates  in  Uganda.  Decent  paying  jobs  are  rare  in  Uganda  and 
because  we  were  able  to  offer  a respectable  level  of  remuneration,  we  were 
able  to  find  excellent  research  assistants.  The  expense  of  paying  the 
researchers  and,  more  critically  of  maintaining  the  researchers  in  the  field, 
was  higher  than  we  anticipated,  and  this  became  a complicating  factor  in  our 
research  budget.  However,  in  the  end  we  feel  that  it  was  certainly  money  well 
spent.  Without  satisfied  employees  the  survey  could  not  have  been 
completed  as  accurately  and  efficiently  as  proved  to  be  the  case. 

The  assistants  were  also  critical  in  that  they  provided  us  with  an  extra 
order  of  information  concerning  the  RCs  where  interviewing  took  place. 
During  debriefing  sessions  we  gained  important  insights  about  the  individual 
RCs  concerning  the  fashion  in  which  the  RC  leaders  conducted  themselves, 
the  degree  of  organization  and  cooperation  within  the  RC  committee 
membership,  as  well  as  any  peripheral  gossip  that  might  help  to  explain  the 
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comments  and  explanations  that  were  offered  by  respondents.  In  training 
and  briefing  sessions  before  formal  interviewing  began  we  made  clear  to  the 
assistants  that  we  hoped  that  they  would  keep  their  eyes  and  ears  open  to 
peripheral  information,  and  in  fact  the  assistants  did  prove  to  be  an 
important  well  of  impressionistic  and  informal  information  about  the  RCs. 

In  all  we  employed  six  assistants;  two  native  Luganda  speakers,  two 
native  Lunyoro  speakers  and  two  native  Lango  (Lwo)  speakers.  All  the 
assistants  were  women  with  the  exception  of  one  male  in  Lango.  The 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  sex  of  the  assistants  could  effect  the  survey’s 
results  was  the  subject  of  an  inquiry  we  conducted  among  the  permanent 
research  staff  of  the  Makerere  Institute  of  Social  Research  (MISR).  According 
to  our  MISR  informants  the  conventional  wisdom  seemed  to  indicate  that 
female  interviewers  were  generally  less  intimidating  for  rural  respondents, 
especially  for  rural  women.  A caveat  on  the  general  preference  for  female 
interviewers  concerned  the  possibility  of  finding  male  respondents  who 
would  not  take  the  inquiries  of  a female  interviewer  as  seriously  as  the 
inquiries  of  a male.  Although  we  did  not  arrive  at  a firm  conclusion 
concerning  the  issue  of  interviewer  gender,  in  retrospect  we  are  satisfied  that 
the  gender  of  the  interviewers  was  not  an  inhibiting  factor  in  the  data 
collection.  In  the  rural  areas  no  potential  respondents  refused  to  be 
interviewed.  During  the  field  work  we  made  frequent  inquiries  concerning 
the  interview  process,  and  there  was  never  any  indication  that  the 
interviewer's  gender  was  an  issue.  There  were  undoubtedly  subtle  levels  of 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  assistants  by  the  rural  population  which  we 
were  not  able  to  discern,  but  there  was  certainly  no  overt  evidence  that  any  of 
the  interviewers  was  rejected  or  hindered  because  of  gender  or  any  other 
personal  characteristic. 
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With  the  exception  of  one  of  the  Lango  interviewers,  due  to  the 
translation  exercise,  all  the  assistants  were  very  familiar  with  the  survey 
before  the  actual  field  work  began.12  The  process  of  formal  introduction  to 
the  theory  and  methodology  behind  the  project,  as  well  as  the  translation 
process  and  testing  of  the  survey  instrument  also  provided  considerable 
opportunity  for  close  interaction  between  the  principle  investigator  and  the 
interviewers.  It  is  based  on  this  interaction,  and  on  subsequent  close 
interaction  together  in  the  field,  that  we  observed  the  maturity  and 
professionalism  of  all  of  the  assistants.  The  survey  process  was  critically 
dependent  on  the  research  assistants  to  achieve  high  quality  data,  and  we  are 
confident  that  the  assistants  capably  filled  their  roles. 


Case  Study  Methods 


Although  the  majority  of  the  study's  field  research  resources  were 
focused  on  the  implementation  of  the  random  sample  survey,  other  sources 
of  data  make  significant  contributions  to  the  study's  overall  research  design. 
In  terms  of  resources  expended  in  the  field  (especially  time)  the  second  level 
priority  in  data  gathering  concerned  a set  of  elite  interviews  conducted  by  the 

12Lango  was  the  last  area  where  interviewing  took  place,  and  the  translation 
and  training  process  for  the  Lango  survey  was  conducted  after  the  translation 
and  training  for  the  other  languages.  One  of  the  Langi  assistants  was  not 
hired  until  we  reached  Lira.  Consequently,  this  last  assistant  did  not  receive 
as  complete  a program  of  training  and  interaction  with  the  interview  as  did 
the  other  assistants,  especially  since  she  did  not  participate  in  the  translation 
of  the  survey.  She  did  however,  have  the  benefit  of  the  training  sessions. 
Fortunately,  the  other  Lango  interviewer  was  the  most  experienced  of  all  the 
interviewers,  so  that  he  was  able  to  closely  supervise  and  assist  the  one 
interviewer  who  was  not  as  familiar  with  the  survey  instrument  as  the  other 
assistants.  In  the  end,  any  concern  we  may  have  had  about  the  quality  of  the 
'untrained'  interviewer  was  laid  to  rest  by  her  performance  in  the  field.  An 
experienced  interviewer,  her  detailed  records  of  answers  to  the  open-ended 
questions,  coupled  with  her  good  penmanship,  combined  to  make  her  the 
best  of  all  the  study's  interviewers. 
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principal  investigator.  Other  data  sources  include  primary  documents 
generated  by  the  RCs  themselves  (minutes  of  RC  meetings),  as  well  as  other 
published  and  unpublished  secondary  sources.  Each  of  these  data  sources  will 
be  treated  briefly  in  the  following  pages. 

Elite  Interviews 

Following  the  random  sample  survey,  a body  of  120  elite  interviews 
form  the  next  most  important  source  of  data  for  the  study.  These  interviews 
were  crucial  for  our  analysis  of  contemporary  Ugandan  politics,  especially 
concerning  our  efforts  to  differentiate  between  the  RC  system  from  the  NRM 
government.  The  process  of  personally  conducting  interviews  provided  the 
author  with  invaluable  insights  that  form  much  of  background  for  analysis  of 
data  from  the  random  sample  survey. 

With  the  aid  of  hindsight  it  is  clear  that  these  interviews  fall  into  two 
broadly  defined  tracks.  On  the  one  hand  there  were  conversations  with  true 
elites,  most  often  bureaucrats  and  academics  in  Kampala,  but  also  including 
the  occasional  provincial  official  or  well  informed  dignitary  that  we  were  able 
to  interview  in  rural  areas.  These  truly  'elite'  interviews  ranged  widely  in 
length  and  subject  depending  on  the  respondent's  area  of  expertise.  Several 
of  these  interviews  were  conducted  with  Makerere  university  professors  and 
lecturers,  especially  useful  were  interviews  with  authors  of  many  secondary 
academic  documents.  Interviews  with  government  officials  at  the  Ministry  of 
Local  Government  the  NRM  secretariat  (the  'party'  headquarters  of  the 
NRM)  and  the  Secretariat  for  Decentralization  provided  a wealth  of  officially 
sanctioned  description  of  the  RC  system,  as  well  as  a great  deal  of  up  to  date 
statistical  and  financial  information  concerning  the  system.  In  addition. 
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interviews  with  professional  politicians,  from  both  pro  and  anti-NRM 
factions,  provided  a wealth  of  insight  to  contemporary  politics  in  Uganda. 

Interviews  from  among  the  true  political  and  academic  elite  of  Uganda 
were  extremely  valuable,  however,  the  bulk  of  the  elite  interviews-that  is 
interviews  conducted  by  the  principle  investigator— were  conducted  with 
persons  who  qualified  for  the  'elite'  interview  primarily  because  of  their 
ability  to  communicate  in  English.  These  'second  level'  elite  interviews  were 
conducted  in  or  near  the  towns  adjacent  to  the  rural  RC  1 research  sites. 

While  the  research  assistants  were  conducting  interviews  in  the  villages  we 
conducted  interviews  in  the  towns.  We  were  always  prepared  to  entertain 
open  ended  discussions  with  knowledgeable  informants,  but  in  most  cases 
these  second  level  elite  interviews  closely  followed  a pre-designed  format, 

(see  Appendix  C).  Several  groups  were  targeted  for  these  interviews,  among 
them;  administration  officers  of  the  district,  RC  officials,  members  of  the 
business  community  and  members  of  the  local  academic  community.  The 
latter  group  generally  comprised  teachers  and  administrators  in  local 
secondary  schools. 

The  Emits  on  our  potential  pool  of  informants  were  largely  defined  by 
language,  we  could  only  interview  people  who  spoke  English.  In  the 
administrative  and  academic  communities  the  language  issue  was  not  a 
problem,  but  among  business  people  and  lower  level  RC  officials,  including 
RC  3 committee  members,  the  quality  of  our  elite  interviews  was  often 
influenced  by  the  respondent’s  language  skills.  We  tried  to  interview  the 
members  of  the  RC  1 committee  at  the  survey  sites,  but  this  proved  a fruitless 
tactic.  In  our  experience  RC  1 committee  members  were  rarely  able  to  conduct 
an  insightful  conversation  in  English.  Due  primarily  to  language  limitations 
there  is  no  pretense  to  random  selection  for  the  elite  interviews.  Predictably, 
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the  quality  of  these  'second  level'  interviews  varied  widely.  In  some  cases  we 
found  ourselves  talking  with  low  level  RC  officials  or  local  business  people 
whose  limited  English  language  skills  precluded  gathering  any  but  the  crudest 
opinions  and  observations  about  the  RC  system.  In  other  cases  we  were 
pleasantly  surprised  at  the  eloquence  and  candor  of  low  level  bureaucrats  or 
businessmen. 

The  elite  interviews  were  conducted  with  a view  to  insure  that  we  did 
not  rely  solely  on  the  grassroots  interviews  and  research  assistants  to  develop 
an  understanding  of  the  RC  system.  Although  the  elite  interviews  were 
conducted  from  a series  of  standard  questions,  we  were  able  to  allow 
considerable  latitude  for  open  ended  discussion.  The  open  ended  questions  of 
the  elite  interviews  preclude  easy  categorization,  and  hence  the  quantification 
of  elite  responses.  With  the  elite  interviews  we  avoided  becoming  slaves  to  a 
set  of  categorized  responses  to  an  inflexible  questionnaire.  We  cannot  claim  a 
deep  personal  and  anecdotal  knowledge  of  the  research  sites,  however, 
through  the  elite  interviews  we  preserved  a measure  of  personal,  intensive 
interaction  with  the  data  gathering  process. 

Primary  Documents 

Gathering  primary  documents  generated  by  the  RCs  themselves  was 
also  an  important  aspect  of  the  research  design.  We  were  able  to  obtain  some 
minutes  of  meetings  from  every  RC  1 where  surveying  took  place,  however, 
in  no  case  did  we  locate  a complete  record  of  meeting  minutes.  In  the  end,  we 
obtained  only  a smattering  of  primary  documents.  In  many  cases  the  records 
of  meetings  are  very  interesting,  but  in  no  case  do  we  have  a complete  time- 
series  of  such  records.  The  possibility  of  following  the  progress  of  the 
development  of  an  individual  RC  1 over  time  is  simply  not  possible  based  on 
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documentary  evidence.  Also,  because  the  records  are  very  uneven  in  quality, 
it  is  not  possible  to  compare  the  surveyed  RCs  based  on  written  records.  The 
quality  of  RC  1 documents  is  a bit  of  a disappointment,  but  it  is  also  another 
indication  of  the  lack  of  professionalism  and  the  inefficiencies  of  grassroots 
government  in  Uganda. 

Because  the  quality  of  the  primary  documents  is  inconsistent  they  are 
not  emphasized  in  the  presentation  of  research  data.  However,  on  some 
crucial  points  these  documents  help  us  confirm  our  knowledge  of  the  day  to 
day  activities  of  low  level  RCs.  In  addition,  the  primary  documents  helps  us 
overcome  the  lack  of  depth  of  knowledge  that  extensive  research  often 
implies. 

Secondary  Sources 

Case  study  materials  were  also  buttressed  by  the  wealth  of  secondary 
literature  concerning  the  RC  system  that  is  available  in  Uganda.  The  sources 
here  are  numerous  and  include;  unpublished  academic  papers,  journalistic 
sources,  NRM  publications,  and  political  position  papers  from  groups  which 
oppose  the  NRM.  Secondary  sources  for  the  study  also  include  published 
academic  literature  concerning  Uganda,  especially  concerning  Ugandan 
history.  Of  special  note  with  regard  to  published  academic  materials  are  the 
two  volumes  edited  by  Holger  Bemt  Hansen  and  Michael  Twaddle  (1988; 
1991).  These  secondary  materials  provide  the  majority  of  material  which 
informs  our  understanding  of  Ugandan  political  history,  the  indispensable 
background  to  our  study  of  the  RC  system,  and  the  subject  of  the  next  two 
chapters  of  this  work. 


CHAPTER  FIVE 

UGANDA'S  POLITICAL  LEGACY  AND  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  NRM 

BEFORE  1986 

Introduction 

Political  institutions  and  are  rooted  in  history.  Arguably  it  is  history 
alone  that  can  prove  whether  or  not  political  arrangements  are 
institutionalized.  Democracy  in  a given  polity  also  cannot  be  understood 
without  a grasp  of  history.  Understanding  Ugandan  history  is  indispensable 
for  understanding  the  relationship  between  the  RC  system  and  democracy  in 
contemporary  Uganda.  In  many  ways  Uganda's  modem  political  history  can 
be  summarized  in  parallel  with  most  of  the  rest  of  sub-Saharan  Africa.  In 
common  with  other  African  nations  Uganda  experienced  the  distortions  of 
colonialism  and  the  hopes  of  the  independence  era,  followed  by  the 
difficulties  and  disappointments  of  nation  building.  But  if  we  look  at  Uganda 
only  a little  more  closely,  it  becomes  clear  that  Uganda's  history  is  far  from 
ordinary.  In  fact,  the  history  of  independent  Uganda  has  become  an  archetype 
of  African  political-economic  decay.  Ethnic  division,  personalistic  rule, 
economic  dependence-all  the  classic  negative  factors  that  have  defined  the 
study  of  African  politics  in  the  last  thirty  years— were  particularly  virulent  in 
Uganda.  The  story  of  Ugandan  history  is  not  a bland  affair.  The  turbulence  of 
Ugandan  politics  has  created  a complex  history  that  cannot  receive  a complete 
treatment  here.1  What  follows  then,  is  a sketchy,  but  crucial  political  history 
of  Uganda.2 

1 The  difficulties  of  dealing  adequately  with  Uganda's  turbulent  history  have 

been  alluded  to  by  Holger  Hansen  and  Michael  Twaddle  as  they  point  out 
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The  chapter  is  divided  in  two  sections.  In  the  first  section  we  take  a 
broad  overview  isolating  several  political  problems  that  Uganda  has 
inherited  from  its  geography  and  history.  We  focus  on  three  problem  areas; 
the  plural  nature  of  Ugandan  society,  the  role  of  the  military,  and  the 


there  are  so  many  potential  "causes  for  disaster"  in  Uganda  that  the  problem 
for  the  researcher  is  one  of  prioritization  (1988,  p.  1).  A.  G.  G.  Gingyera- 
Pinycwa  refers  to  "The  pandemic  of  internal  conflict  in  Uganda”  (1992,  p.  40), 
and  Dan  Mudoola  suggests  that,  "Ugandan  politics  between  1962  and  1986  are 
a case  study  in  institutional  pathology"  (1988,  p.  294).  Ugandan  history  is 
filled  with  momentous,  often  horrific,  events  that  have  created  many 
political  animosities  and  distortions  that  are  not  easily  explained  in  summary 
form. 

2If  the  level  of  detail  and  sustained  analysis  in  the  following  chapter  is 
admittedly  deficient  in  terms  of  historical  studies  per  se,  at  least  we  are 
fortunate  to  be  able  to  stand  on  some  broad  shoulders  as  we  offer  our  limited 
summaries.  Much  of  the  groundwork  for  a historical  backdrop  to  the  NRM 
and  the  Resistance  Council  System  has  been  done  by  other  authors.  The  work 
of  Anthony  Low  and  Cranford  Pratt  provides  an  excellent  historical 
introduction  to  Uganda's  colonial  era  (1960).  More  recently,  S.  R.  Karugire 
has  written  a political  history  of  Uganda  that  is  probably  the  single  most 
concise  and  objective  starting  point  for  students  of  Ugandan  politics  (1980).  In 
the  realm  of  political  studies  the  Ugandan  example  has  spawned  some  classic 
works  that  are  also  highly  relevant  as  political  history.  David  Apter's  work 
on  political  modernization  in  Buganda  retains  much  of  its  importance  for 
understanding  contemporary  Ugandan  politics  (1961).  Apter's  volume  also 
goes  far  to  uncover  the  cultural  roots  of  the  RC  system  in  so  far  as  the  RCs 
imitate  the  hierarchical  administrative  system  of  Buganda  that  was 
appropriated  by  the  British  for  use  throughout  the  Ugandan  protectorate. 
Nelson  Kasfir's  work  on  ethnicity  and  political  participation  continues  to 
provide  crucial  theoretical  insights  to  the  study  of  African  politics.  It  is 
especially  useful  for  the  present  study  since  its  empirical  base  is  found  in 
Uganda  (1976).  From  Kasfir  one  gains  an  appreciation  of  the  complexities  of 
the  relationship  between  state  and  society  in  Uganda,  a relationship  in  which 
the  NRM  government  and  the  RC  system  are  only  the  most  recent  chapter. 

Mutibwa  (1992)  and  Omara-Ottunu  (1987)  provide  valuable  overviews 
of  recent  Ugandan  political  history,  but  their  accounts  are  at  least  somewhat 
colored  by  political  loyalties.  Mutibwa  is  an  admitted  NRM  supporter. 
Omara-Ottunu,  a nephew  of  Tito  Okello,  the  Acholi  general  who  was 
prominent  in  the  regime  of  Obote  II  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  coup  which 
toppled  the  Obote  II,  often  appears  to  write  in  support  of  both  Obote  and  the 
government  of  the  Okellos  who  succeeded  Obote  EL 
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mismanagement  of  the  Ugandan  economy.  This  section  helps  explain  why 
there  has  been  so  little  agreement  on  the  organization  the  Ugandan  polity. 
Although  necessarily  incomplete  in  terms  of  history,  this  section  is  important 
as  it  conveys  a sense  of  the  fact  that  the  RCs  were  born  into  an  environment 
devoid  of  institutionalized  politics.  By  emphasizing  the  problematic  nature 
of  Ugandan  history  this  section  helps  to  underline  the  potential  significance 
of  the  Resistance  Council  system.  In  other  words,  if  the  RCs  contribute  to 
political  stability  and  democratization  in  Uganda,  then  they  have 
accomplished  a great  deal  given  the  turbulence  of  their  environment.  This 
historical  summary  serves  as  a kind  of  independent  variable  for  the  study, 
since  it  is  as  a reaction  to  the  failures  of  Ugandan  politics  that  the  RCs  achieve 
much  of  their  salience. 

The  summary  of  historical  problems  in  the  first  section  is  followed  by  a 
more  detailed  description  of  the  history  of  the  NRM.  Again,  this  section  is 
crucial  since  the  RC  system,  as  a relatively  recent  phenomenon,  are  still 
closely  associated  with  the  regime  that  installed  them.  Much  of  the  analysis 
of  the  study's  survey  data  refer  to  the  various  political  interpretations  of  this 
recent  history.  Elite  critics  of  the  RC  system  generally  do  not  make  a 
distinction  between  the  NRM  and  the  RCs.  Elite  evaluations  of  the  NRM, 
and  by  association  evaluations  of  the  RC  system  often  hinge  on  interpretation 
of  key  events  from  recent  history.  These  key  events  include;  Museveni's  role 
in  the  interim  government  between  the  fall  of  Amin  in  late  1978  and  the 
national  elections  of  December  1980,  and  especially  the  crucial  period 
following  the  1980  elections  which  saw  the  formation  of  the  NRM  and  the 
decision  to  begin  armed  struggle  against  the  Ugandan  state. 

The  institutional  status  of  the  RC  system  is  a matter  of  history  in  the 
making,  the  origins  of  the  RC  system  in  the  tracks  of  the  NRM  have  not  been 
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erased  by  popular  myth.  The  personalities  from  this  era  are  still  on  the 
political  stage,  and  the  events  of  this  period  are  easily  within  living  memory. 
Although  handicapped  by  a lack  of  authoritative  sources,  this  section 
attempts  to  synthesize  the  history  of  Uganda  since  the  collapse  of  Amin's 
regime  in  1978  to  the  NRM's  ascension  to  power  in  January  1986.  This 
history  is  extremely  important  as  it  forms  the  immediate  historical  context  of 
the  RC  system,  but  it  is  important  to  point  out  that  because  of  its  immediacy  it 
is  a more  purely  political  than  a classically  historical  account.  There  is  a time 
line  of  events  that  provides  a framework,  and  some  of  the  key  groups  and 
actors  can  be  identified,  but  the  perspective  and  interpretation  that  underlies 
the  best  of  historical  analysis  is  undoubtedly  lacking  here. 

Historical  Summary:  the  'Problems'  of  Ugandan  Politics 
Uganda,  the  Plural  Society 

Pluralism  in  Uganda  refers  to  the  fact  that  there  are  many  potential 
fracture  lines  in  the  Ugandan  polity.  Pluralism  is  a common  characteristic  of 
African  states.  Formed  by  colonial  powers  which  drew  the  African  map  with 
little  regard  for  the  political  cohesion  of  the  units  they  created,  the  states  of 
Africa  are  seldom  'nation-states'.  That  is,  there  is  seldom  any  congruence 
between  'nation',  defined  as  a community  of  people  with  some  sort  of 
common  identity,  and  'state',  defined  as  a geographical  entity  containing  a 
single  supreme  governmental  authority.  The  lack  of  true  'nation-states'  in 
Africa  is  a well  known  phenomenon.3  The  volatility  of  African  politics  is 

3Arguably  the  lack  of  nation-states  is  the  central  problematic  of  African 
politics.  Authors  such  as  Jackson  and  Roseberg  (1985)  have  asserted  that  the 
African  state  remains  a phenomenon  of  international  convention.  Jackson 
and  Roseberg  suggest  that  states  exist  in  Africa  primarily  because  the 
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often  labeled  as  a product  of  problems  revolving  around  the  question  of  how 
to  create  nations  within  the  states  defined  by  colonial  powers.* * 4 

Perhaps  the  key  point  for  the  description  of  the  plural  nature  of 
contemporary  Ugandan  politics  lies  in  ethnic  division  that  finds  the  north 
and  east  of  Uganda  occupied  by  peoples  loosely  grouped  as  ’Nilotic',  and  the 
south  and  west  occupied  by  peoples  of  Bantu  origin.5  This  division  extends  to 
language,  racial  characteristics,  economic  occupation  and  indigenous  forms  of 
political  organization.  Colonial  history  also  exacerbated  this  macro  partition 
of  the  Ugandan  polity.  In  the  colonial  period  the  southern  areas  (particularly 
the  former  kingdom  of  Buganda)  received  the  bulk  of  investment  in  the 
infrastructure  of  education,  administration,  communication  and  commerce, 
while  the  northern  regions  were  relegated  to  the  status  of  labor  reserves. 

The  unequal  treatment  of  the  two  regions  during  the  colonial  era  arose 
from  the  confluence  of  two  factors.  In  the  first  instance  the  colonizers  judged 
the  Bantu  regions  to  be  more  politically  advanced  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
southern  areas  were  divided  into  more  or  less  well  defined  monarchies  with 
hierarchical  systems  of  political  organization.  Especially  in  the  kingdom  of 
Buganda,  the  British  found  an  indigenous  political  system  that  could  be 
incorporated  into  their  philosophy  of  'indirect  rule'  with  relative  ease.  Also 
in  the  kingdoms  of  Bunyoro,  Toro  and  Ankole,  the  British  also  found  peoples 

international  community  recognizes  and  offers  support  to  such  units,  and  not 

because  the  states  of  Africa  have  roots  in  nationhood. 

4Technically  Uganda  was  never  classified  as  a colony,  but  rather  as  a 
protectorate  of  the  British  Crown. 

5It  should  be  remembered  that  the  term  'Nilotic'  as  used  here  refers  to  several 
distinct  linguistic  and  cultural  groups  whose  primary  attribute  in  this  context 
is  that  they  are  culturally  and  linguistically  distinct  from  the  Bantu  groups, 
and  not  that  the  'Nilotic'  groups  are  necessarily  similar  (see  footnote  #2 
chapter  four). 
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who  accepted  the  notion  of  centralized  power  and  had  experience  with  the 
rudiments  of  a centralized  administration.  The  existing  political  frameworks 
in  the  kingdom  areas  facilitated  colonial  rule  and  left  the  impression  among 
the  colonizers  that  the  southern  areas  were  pre-adapted  for  modernization. 
Indeed,  the  pyramid  form  of  the  RC  system  itself  is  modeled  on  the  units  of 
the  Gandan  monarchy,  the  same  units  which  served  as  the  model  for  local 
government  in  the  colonial  era. 

In  contrast  the  'segmentary'  societies  of  the  north  and  east  contained 
no  large  or  well  defined  political  units  that  could  easily  be  co-opted  into  a 
colonial  administration.  The  formlessness  of  the  Nilotic  peoples  political 
institutions  struck  the  British  as  primitive.  In  addition,  the  southern  areas 
were  generally  possessed  of  more  fertile  soils  for  the  production  of 
agricultural  commodities.  The  British  were,  after  all,  interested  in  making 
the  Uganda  protectorate  pay  for  its  administration  by  developing  Uganda  as  a 
producer  of  raw  materials  for  British  industry.  Thus,  the  development  of 
economic  and  educational  infrastructure  was  concentrated  in  the  southern 
regions,  while  the  north  remained  as  a labor  reserve.  Predictably,  the 
southern  Bantu  regions  became,  and  remain  ,the  wealthiest  and  most 
developed  parts  of  Uganda,  while  the  northern  Nilotic  regions  continue  to 
lag  in  development  terms  (Gingyera-Pincywa,  1992). 

Another  colonial  practice  that  exploited  the  north-south  ethnic  divide 
was  the  pattern  of  recruitment  to  the  military.  The  colonial  military  was 
recruited  largely  from  northern  peoples.  The  official  explanation  for  the 
military  recruitment  policy  was  that  southerners  were  not  tall  enough  to  be 
good  soldiers,  and  indeed,  the  northern  peoples  are  often  taller  and  more 
physically  impressive  than  the  Bantu  peoples.  But  the  true  reasons  for 
making  the  northerners  soldiers  were  based  in  political  and  economic 
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concerns.  In  the  first  place,  since  the  potential  for  organized  opposition  to 
colonial  rule  appeared  more  likely  to  arise  in  the  more  'advanced'  southern 
regions,  the  colonial  masters  could  use  the  northern  'foreigners'  to  control 
the  potential  political  volatility  of  the  southern  Bantus.  And  further,  once 
the  south  had  achieved  its  economic  dominance,  it  made  sense  to  utilize  the 
northern  labor  reserve  for  recruitment  to  the  army.  During  the  colonial  era 
southerners  were  trained  to  man  the  colonial  bureaucracy  and  to  fill  the 
minor  clerical  positions  of  business  enterprise,  while  northerners  came  to 
dominate  the  army  and  police.  At  the  time  of  independence  the 
bureaucracies  of  government,  education  and  business  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  southern  Bantus,  while  the  military  and  police  were  dominated  by 
northern  Nilotics.  In  a recipe  primed  for  disaster,  Uganda  achieved 
independence  with  its  army  and  police  force  dominated  by  ethnic  groups  that 
had  been  disadvantaged  in  the  colonial  era.6 

The  Nilotic-Bantu  division  in  Uganda  has  always  been  an  important 
factor  in  Ugandan  history,  and  this  division  continues  to  color  contemporary 
Ugandan  politics.  The  current  NRM  government,  and  its  principal 
instrument  of  coercion,  the  National  Resistance  Army  (NRA),  are  dominated 
by  Bantus.  In  all  previous  national  governments  both  political  and  military 
leadership  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Nilotics.  Now  that  the  Ugandan  state  is 
dominated  by  southerners,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  government  is 


6Omara-Ottunu  asserts  that  fundamental  differences  in  social-political 
organization  between  Bantu  and  Nilotic  peoples  are  important  for 
understanding  the  lack  of  civilian  control  over  the  military  in  Uganda. 

Nilotic  people's  are  generally  employed  segmentary  social  structures  that  did 
not  instill  respect  for  the  hierarchical  command  structures  employed  in 
modern  military  organizations.  By  this  logic  Nilotic  soldiers  were  culturally 
prone  to  assert  "their  independence  and  individuality,"  qualities  that  led  to 
an  undisciplined  and  unruly  army  in  Uganda  (Omara-Otunnu,  1987,  p.  4,  and, 
p.  171). 
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entering  a new  era  of  stability  and  confidence  (Low,  1988  p.  50-53).  According 
to  this  line  of  reasoning  a Bantu  coalition  would  provide  a solid  working 
majority  for  its  government,  and  presumably  economic  growth,  since  the 
strategic  heartland  of  the  nation  would  be  in  the  firm  control  of  its 
indigenous  ethnicity.  However,  the  'flip  side'  of  this  argument  suggests  that 
Uganda  may  be  entering  a new  era  of  ethnically  defined  political  polarization, 
with  the  north  and  east  increasingly  isolated  from  the  Bantu  south.  The 
latter  argument  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  NRM  government  has  not 
brought  many  economic  benefits  to  the  north.  The  government's  lack  of 
development  attention  to  the  north  is  easily  explained  by  security  problems 
in  the  north.  Armed  resistance  effectively  cut  off  northern  areas  from 
rehabilitation  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  NRM  government,  and  lingering 
security  problems  continue  to  depress  economic  activity  in  some  areas  of  the 
north.  But  however  explained  or  justified,  the  fact  remains  that  northerners, 
even  northern  NRM  supporters,  have  suffered  since  the  NRM  came  to 
power.  The  fact  of  this  relative  deprivation  augurs  poorly  for  Nilotic-Bantu 
reconciliation  in  the  near  future. 

In  addition  to  the  overarching  Bantu-Nilotic  division  there  are 
numerous  subdivisions  that  have  served  as  the  basis  for  political  conflict. 
Among  the  Bantus,  the  Ankole,  Busoga,  Bunyoro  and  Batoro  often  resented 
the  privileged  position  of  the  Baganda,  but  all  Bantu  groups  held  themselves 
superior  to  northern  Nilotic  peoples.  The  Nilotics  are  also  subject  to  ethnic 
division.  Lack  of  Northern  solidarity  was  most  evident  at  the  downfall  of  the 
second  Obote  regime  when  Langi  and  Acholi  military  factions  contested  for 
power.  Intra-military  factionalism  between  northern  subgroups  was  also 
evident  during  the  Amin  era  as  Amin’s  Kakwa  and  Lugbara  supporters 
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clashed  with  the  Lwo  speaking  Acholi  and  Langi  who  had  formed  the  core  of 
the  military  during  the  first  Obote  regime. 

Historically,  the  most  notable  intra-Bantu  conflict  pitted  the  Bunyoro 
against  the  Baganda.  The  long  rivalry  between  the  two  kingdoms  in  pre 
colonial  times  was  finally  decided  in  favor  of  the  Baganda  due  to  the 
Buganda's  alliance  with  the  British.  Bunyoro  had  come  to  be  seen  by  the  as 
an  obstacle  to  the  British  goal  of  controlling  the  Nile,  and  the  Baganda  were 
only  too  pleased  to  assist  the  British  in  the  subjugation  of  Bunyoro.  For  their 
loyal  assistance  in  the  colonial  project,  the  British  granted  large  tracts  of  the 
former  kingdom  of  Bunyoro  to  Buganda.  The  areas  of  Bunyoro  that  were 
transferred  to  Buganda  came  to  be  known  in  Bunyoro  as  the  'Lost  Counties'. 
Throughout  the  latter  years  of  British  rule  and  into  the  first  years  of 
independence  the  Lost  Counties  were  a powerful  political  symbol  of 
oppression  among  the  Banyoro.  After  a referendum  in  the  disputed  districts 
the  Lost  Counties  reverted  back  to  Bunyoro  in  the  first  years  after 
independence.  For  the  Baganda,  and  particularly  among  the  Baganda 
monarchists,  the  loss  of  the  these  counties  was  a severe  shock  to  Gandan 
national  pride.  The  Lost  Counties  issue  was  the  beginning  of  Gandan  enmity 
against  the  UPC  and  Milton  Obote,  and  the  unsavory  resolution  of  the  matter 
was  a fundamental  impetus  to  Gandan  separatism  in  the  mid  1960s. 

Similar  to  the  case  of  the  Baganda  in  Bunyoro,  the  Baganda  were  often 
resented  throughout  Uganda  because  of  their  'subimperial'  role.  The  British 
found  in  Buganda  a form  of  indigenous  political  organization  particularly 
suited  to  the  framework  of  indirect  rule,  and  the  colonial  masters  often  relied 
on  the  Baganda  to  provide  the  first  generation  of  administrative  chiefs  that 
took  British  rule  to  the  grassroots.  Particularly  in  northern  Uganda,  the 
subimperial  role  of  the  Baganda  created  enmity  since  the  Baganda-British 
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colonizers  were  introducing  a hierarchical  administrative  structure  on 
peoples  who  had  no  tradition  of  centralized  authority.  Further,  the  Baganda 
chiefs  were  often  given  a virtual  free  hand  to  plunder  their  districts  since  the 
British  gave  them  paltry  compensation  and,  most  importantly,  the  appointed 
chiefs  considered  it  their  traditional  right  to  demand  tribute  from  their 
subjects. 

Another  distortion  from  the  colonial  era  was  the  tendency  of 
administrative  boundaries  to  follow  and  reinforce  ethnic  divisions.  District 
boundaries  were  generally  drawn  along  ethnic  lines.  From  the  colonizers 
point  of  view  ethnic  divisions  formed  natural  administrative  frontiers  which 
facilitated  effective  control  (Cohen  and  Parson,  1973,  p.  47;  Kasfir,  1976,  p.  99; 
Karugire,  1980,  p.  128).  In  the  long  run  however,  the  district  boundaries 
tended  to  reify  ethnic  divisions  exacerbating  the  potential  for  fragmentation 
of  the  Ugandan  polity.  One  of  the  classic  examples  of  the  effect  of  this 
division  of  ethnicities  by  districts  is  seen  in  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the 
Uganda  People's  Congress  (UPC),  one  of  the  two  principle  political  parties  in 
Uganda.  Analysts  often  point  out  that  the  UPC  was,  in  reality,  little  more 
than  a loose  amalgamation  of  local  political  leaders,  whose  bases  of  power 
rarely  extended  across  district-ethnic  boundaries  and  who  consequently  had 
little  interest  in  developing  a truly  national  political  program  (Cohen  and 
Parson,  1973,  p.  47).  This  tendency  contributed  to  the  splintering  of  the  UPC 
soon  after  independence,  and  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  first  UPC 
government's  lack  of  political  confidence  and  its  willingness  to  resort  to  the 
military  to  resolve  its  political  problems. 

In  addition,  the  Asian  community  has  served  as  a kind  of  ex-officio 
Ugandan  ethnic  group.  The  scapegoats  for  economic  nationalists  throughout 
the  latter  years  of  colonial  rule,  the  Asians  were  expelled  from  Uganda  by  Idi 
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Amin  in  1972.  The  expulsion  of  the  Asians  was  highly  popular  at  the  time. 

As  well,  it  was  an  expedient  means  for  Amin  to  buy  political  support  through 
the  distribution  of  Asian  assets.  In  the  long  run  however  the  expulsion  of  the 
Asian  community  was  an  economic  disaster.  The  Asian  departure  stripped 
Uganda  of  both  capital  and  expertise,  as  well  as  earning  Amin's  Uganda  a 
reputation  for  instability  in  the  eyes  of  international  capital.  The  expulsion  of 
the  Asians  is  often  cited  as  the  key  turning  point  in  the  collapse  of  the 
Ugandan  economy.  Although  the  Asian  community  has  been  returning  to 
Uganda  since  the  fall  of  Amin,  they  continue  to  serve  as  the  basis  for 
controversy  surrounding  the  role  of  nonindigenous  bourgeois  capital  in  the 
Ugandan  economy. 

Another  crucial  factor  in  Uganda's  plural  equation  concerns  the  role  of 
the  Baganda  in  the  framework  of  an  independent  Uganda.  Aided  by  their 
central  position  in  the  colonial  administration,  the  Baganda  have  been  a 
serious  stumbling  bloc  to  a unified  Uganda.  Large  enough  to  be  a problem, 
but  not  large  enough  to  dominate  outright,  the  Baganda  have  provided  a 
fulcrum  for  anti-Baganda  coalitions  that  have  proven  unable  to  subdue  the 
Baganda  into  a truly  national  framework.  D.  A.  Low  has  suggested  that  the 
Baganda  were  presented  with  a classic  opportunity  to  be  the  'Prussians'  of 
Uganda,  a central  group  that  might  have  formed  the  nucleus  of  an 
independent  Uganda,  but  the  ambivalence  of  the  Baganda  about  their 
responsibilities  in  Uganda  prevented  them  from  adopting  the  Prussian  role 
(Low,  1988).  For  many  in  Buganda,  independence  from  Britain  was  seen  as  an 
opportunity  to  create  a Gandan  nation  separate  from  Uganda.  Thus  the 
sweep  of  nationalism  that  united  many  African  nations  in  the  period  of  de 
colonization  was  denied  Uganda  by  the  separatist  intentions  of  many 
Baganda.  Largely  due  to  Buganda's  equivocal  status  with  regard  to  Ugandan 
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nationalism  Uganda  achieved  independence  without  a dominant  political 
party.  Gandan  separatism,  currently  watered  down  into  demands  for  a federal 
system  of  government  for  Uganda,  continues  to  be  an  important  issue  in 
Ugandan  politics  ( Africa  Confidential  December  2, 1994). 

The  inability  of  the  Ugandan  polity  to  adequately  incorporate  the 
Baganda  lies  behind  key  events  in  Uganda's  history  of  instability.  The  two 
most  telling  of  these  events  concern:  1)  the  role  of  the  Kabaka  Yekka  party  in 
the  formation  of  the  first  government  of  independent  Uganda,  and:  2)  the 
role  of  the  Buganda  government  in  the  constitutional  crisis  of  1966.  The 
Kabaka  Yekka  (KY),  or  the  'King  Only'  party  was  an  exclusively  Gandan 
political  movement  which  held  the  balance  of  power  following  the  first 
elections  in  independent  Uganda  in  1962.  The  first  elected  government  of 
independent  Uganda,  the  government  that  brought  Milton  Obote  to  power, 
was  formed  by  an  alliance  between  the  KY  and  UPC.7  The  UPC-KY  alliance 
was  highly  suspect  on  virtually  all  objective  political  criterion.  The  two 
groups  had  nothing  in  common;  the  KY  was  dedicated  to  preserving 
Buganda’s  privileges  in  a federal  Uganda,  while  the  UPC  was  committed  to  a 
unitary  state  and  was,  in  many  ways,  an  anti-Baganda  coalition.  Predictably, 
the  alliance  dissolved,  or  rather  was  subsumed  by  the  UPC  as  KY  members 
’crossed  the  floor'  to  join  the  UPC  and  gain  perquisites  that  Obote's  state 
machinery  could  provide.8  The  dissolution  of  the  UPC-KY  alliance  left 

7There  had  been  national  elections  held  prior  to  independence  in  March  1961, 
in  which  the  DP  gained  victory,  but  this  first  elected  government  provided 
only  for  internal  self-rule.  The  first  constitution  of  independent  Uganda  and 
elections  for  the  first  truly  sovereign  government  of  Uganda  were  both 
accomplished  in  1962. 

8'Crossing  the  floor'  was  not  simply  a phenomenon  of  unscrupulous  KY 
members,  most  of  the  members  of  parliament  from  the  other  major  political 
party  the  Democratic  Party  (DP)  also  crossed  the  floor,  so  that  by  1968  there 
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conservative  Gandan  monarchists  politically  exposed.  Without  a viable  KY 
presence  in  parliament,  conservative  Baganda  had  nothing  more  than  a 
constitutional  claim  for  the  privileged  status  of  the  Gandan  monarchy  in  a 
federal  system.  In  1966  an  assertion  of  Gandan  separatism  on  constitutional 
grounds  was  crushed  by  the  military.  The  1966  crisis  gave  Milton  Obote  the 
excuse  he  needed  to  arbitrarily  rewrite  the  constitution.  In  the  new 
constitution  Obote  imposed  a unitary  form  of  government  on  Uganda, 
obliterating  the  federal  status  of  the  former  kingdoms  and  consolidating 
power  in  the  central  government.  Obote's  abolition  of  federalism  still  haunt 
Ugandan  politics  as  conservative  Baganda  continue  to  militate  for  a return  to 
federal  status  for  the  kingdom  of  Buganda.  It  was  also  the  1966  crisis  which 
saw  the  elevation  of  the  military  into  Ugandan  politics.  Idi  Amin  was 
Obote's  trusted  commander  who  toppled  the  Gandan  monarchy  and  subdued 
protests  by  the  Baganda. 

Religious  difference  is  another  factor  important  for  the  description  of 
Uganda's  history  of  political  pluralism.  Rooted  in  the  politics  of  imperialism, 
religious  difference  was  nurtured  in  the  colonial  era  as  the  British  allied 
themselves  with  a Protestant  ruling  class  in  Buganda.  Religious  division 
between  Catholic  and  Protestant  created  a significant  horizontal  cleavage  in 
Uganda.  Religious  differences  have  been  played  out  across  the  country 
through  parallel  church  administrations  and  education  systems. 

Competition  between  Protestant  and  Catholic  schools  is  legendary  in  Uganda. 
In  politics  the  generally  applicable  stereotype  found  the  two  largest  political 
parties  associated  with  different  religious  groups;  the  Uganda  People's 
Congress  (UPC)  associated  with  Protestantism  and  the  Democratic  Party  (DP) 

remained  only  six  members  of  parliament  in  opposition  to  the  UPC 
government. 
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associated  with  Catholicism.9  In  fact,  religious  division  is  cited  as  one  of  the 
primary  factors  behind  the  formation  of  the  DP.  Catholics  were  long 
prevented  from  holding  power  in  the  traditional  monarchy  of  Buganda,  but 
at  long  last  in  the  mid-1950s  Gandan  Catholics  formed  a political  party  to 
compete  for  power  (Karugire,  1980,  p.  161).  A third  potential  political  division 
based  on  religion  derives  from  a Muslim  community  who  constitute 
approximately  10%  of  the  Ugandan  population.10  The  history  of  Muslim 
political  influence  stretches  beyond  the  birth  of  Christianity  in  Uganda,  but 
Islam  has  not  been  among  the  dominant  political  forces  in  Uganda  with  the 
exception  of  the  Amin  era  when  the  Muslim's  political  hand  was 
significantly  strengthened.  Although  very  sketchily  outlined  here,  the  role  of 
religion,  especially  in  the  history  of  Gandan  politics,  is  extremely  important. 
Protestantism  is  one  of  the  primary  factors  describing  the  conservative, 
royalist  tradition  in  Gandan  politics,  a political  force  that  remains  powerful  in 
the  contemporary  era.* 11 

It  is  likely  that  religion  is  a declining  factor  in  Ugandan  politics.  The 
political  advantages  enjoyed  by  Protestants  in  the  colonial  era  have  faded 
with  independence.  This  is  true  at  least  partly  because  of  the  financial  and 

9As  F.  B.  Welboum  reports,  in  the  1962  elections  the  Democratic  Party  (DP) 
was  derided  as  the  'Dini  ya  Papa',  Swahili  for  ’Religion  of  the  Pope’.  The 
Uganda  People's  Congress  (UPC)  was  labeled  by  its  opposition  as  the  'United 
Protestants  of  Canterbury'. 

10 According  to  1991  census  figures  44.5%  of  Ugandans  are  Catholic,  39.3%  are 
Protestant  (Anglican,  known  as  the  Church  of  Uganda),  and  10.5%  are 
Muslim. 

11  For  more  complete  treatment  of  the  important  role  of  religion  in  Ugandan 
political  development  see  F.  B.  Welboum,  Religion  and  Politics  in  Uganda , 
1952-1962  (1965),  or  Kamgire  (1980),  especially  chapter  two;  "The  Beginning  of 
Religion-Political  Polarization"  and  pages  158-162  dealing  with  the  formation 
of  the  Democratic  Party. 
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infrastructural  dominance  of  the  Catholic  church  in  Uganda.  Due  to  large 
differentials  in  foreign  support,  the  Catholic  church  in  Uganda  controls  far 
more  resources  than  the  Anglican  church,  and  though  this  difference  in 
administrative  wealth  has  not  necessarily  been  transformed  into  political 
muscle  or  class  differentiation,  it  has  certainly  maintained  and  probably 
increased  Catholic  influence  in  the  country.  Despite  the  fact  that  Protestants 
have  dominated  state  level  politics  for  nigh  unto  100  years  in  Uganda,  they 
have  not  broadened  their  political  or  economic  influence  beyond  the 
parameters  established  at  the  time  of  independence. 

The  Military  Factor 

As  Omara-Otunnu  has  pointed  out  in  his  book.  Politics  and  the 
Military  in  Uganda,  1890-1985,  it  is  eminently  possible  to  describe  the  whole  of 
the  Ugandan  experience  with  national  government  in  essentially  military 
terms,  and  thus  far,  the  NRM  era  appears  to  continue  this  tradition.12  More 
specifically  with  reference  to  the  present  study,  the  RC  system  has  its  roots  in 
the  military  experience  of  the  NRA.  If  history  has  any  lesson  to  teach  us 
about  Uganda,  it  is  that  any  evaluation  of  Ugandan  politics  that  strays  too  far 
from  the  hard  realities  of  relations  between  politics  and  the  military  runs  the 
risk  of  irrelevance.  In  the  words  of  Dan  Mudoola,  "In  Uganda,  force  is  not  a 
state  monopoly  in  the  Weberian  sense,  but  a means  by  which  the  political 
forces  seek  to  establish  their  hegemony  over  other  competing  political  forces" 
(Mudoola,  1988,  p.  294).  The  importance  of  political-military  relations  are 
never  far  from  the  surface  of  African  politics,  but  in  Uganda,  the  nature  of 
military  activity  has  been  notably  overt.  There  have  been  two  outright 


12See  also,  Brett  (1995),  for  an  overview  of  military  influence  on  Ugandan 
politics. 
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shooting  wars  in  Uganda,  one  to  oust  Amin,  and  another  which  brought  the 
present  NRM  government  to  power,  and  there  have  been  numerous  smaller, 
but  still  very  significant  military  or  police  actions.  Among  the  ’smaller' 
military  events  we  might  list:  the  storming  of  the  government  buildings  of 
Buganda  in  1966;  the  Bamba  and  Bakonjo  uprising  in  the  area  of  the 
Rwenzori  mountains  in  the  1960’s;  the  ethnic  cleansing  of  the  military 
following  Amin's  coup  in  1971;  the  1972  attempted  overthrow  of  Amin  by 
pro  Obote  forces;  incursions  by  ex  Amin  soldiers  into  their  West  Nile 
homelands  throughout  the  Obote  II  regime;  the  reprisals  against  Amin 
supporters  and  the  Langi  following  the  coup  of  July  1985  that  toppled  Obote  II, 
and  numerous  anti-NRM  military  activities  in  the  north  and  east  of  Uganda 
throughout  the  NRM  government  since  1986.  When  we  talk  about  the 
military  in  Uganda  we  are  not  talking  only  about  the  intrigue  of  palace  coups, 
or  the  mystique  of  'the  man  on  horseback'  in  politics.  Instead,  we  are  talking 
about  a long  running  history  of  open  warfare,  replete  with  massive  loss  of 
civilian  life,  often  with  brutal  ethnic  recriminations.  The  military  has 
become  an  openly  acknowledged  political  force  in  Uganda.  The  direct 
relation  between  political  and  military  power  is  not  lost  on  the  average 
Ugandan. 

Similar  to  many  African  countries,  the  lack  of  political  stability  in 
Uganda  led  to  a leading  role  for  the  military  in  the  control  of  the  state.  The 
rise  of  the  military  in  Uganda  can  be  traced  deep  into  the  history  of  colonial 
coercion,  but  within  the  history  of  independent  Uganda  a crucial  juncture  for 
the  military  occurred  in  January  of  1964  when  the  armies  of  first  Tanzania, 
and  then  Uganda  and  Kenya  all  staged  mutinies  centering  on  demands  for 
higher  pay  and  the  Africanization  of  the  officer  corps.  Though  events  and 
demands  were  all  similar,  the  outcomes  of  the  three  mutinies  were  radically 
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different.  In  Tanzania  the  army  was  effectively  politicized  through  closer 
integration  with  the  ruling  party.  In  Kenya,  the  mutiny  leaders  were 
punished  and  the  army  effectively  neutralized.  In  Uganda  the  government 
capitulated  to  the  armies'  demands,  the  influence  of  the  army  was  increased, 
and  the  foundations  of  politics  subservient  to  military  interests  were 
established  (Brett,  1995  , p.  135;  Jorgenson,  1981.  p.  254-255;  Lofchie,  1972,  p. 

20). 13 

Since  1966  when  the  military  was  called  in  to  resolve  a dispute  between 
the  central  government  and  the  district  government  of  Buganda  intra- 
military politics  have  been  a crucial  factor  in  the  control  in  the  Ugandan  state. 
The  role  of  the  military  in  the  subjugation  of  the  Buganda  monarchy  in  1966 
could  be  justified  by  overriding  concerns  for  the  preservation  of  the  nation, 
but  the  military  factionalism  that  grew  out  of  this  incursion  of  the  army  into 
the  national  political  scene  was  an  ominous  foreshadowing  . The  Obote 
government  became  increasingly  reliant  on  its  coercive  apparatus  to 
maintain  its  power,  and  predictably,  the  military  became  the  key  reference 
group  for  control  of  the  state.  The  immediate  cause  of  Obote's  fall  from 
power  in  1971  was  his  inability  to  control  the  coercive  apparatus  that  he 
himself  had  relied  on  five  years  earlier  to  subdue  the  separatist  threat  of  the 
Baganda. 

Since  the  time  of  Amin  the  history  of  Ugandan  state  politics  is  a litany 
of  military  activities.  During  the  Amin  years  the  military  was  unabashedly  in 
control  of  state,  but  the  military  itself  was  increasingly  divided  along  ethnic 

13The  following  figures  give  indications  of  the  increasing  role  of  the  military 
Ugandan  politics.  The  size  of  the  army  increased  from  700  men  in  uniform 
in  1962,  to  6968  in  1969.  The  comparison  of  the  percentage  of  the  national 
budget  allocated  to  the  military  in  East  Africa  is  also  revealing.  In  1969 
defense  received  3.8%  of  expenditures  in  Tanzania,  6.9%  in  Kenya,  and  10.2% 
in  Uganda  (Brett  1994  ,p.  6). 
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lines.  Amin's  base  of  power  narrowed  as  he  was  increasingly  forced  to  rely  on 
his  own  small  ethnic  group  for  loyal  support.  Amin  himself  was  removed 
from  power  by  military  means,  principally  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Tanzanian  army.  The  period  between  the  fall  of  Amin  in  April  1979  and  the 
elections  of  December  1980  which  brought  Milton  Obote  back  to  power  at  the 
head  of  the  second  UPC  government  were  also  dominated  by  military 
concerns.  Both  the  short-lived  presidencies  of  Yusufu  Lulu  and  Godfrey 
Binaisa  fell  primarily  because  of  their  inability  to  control  or  come  to  terms 
with  the  true  center  of  power  in  Uganda,  the  Uganda  National  Liberation 
Army  (UNLA).  Obote's  second  government  from  December  1980  till  July 
1985,  was  also  heavily  reliant  on  the  military  both  because  his  regime  enjoyed 
little  legitimacy  in  much  of  the  Bantu  south,  but  also  because  he  was  forced  to 
wage  war  against  the  NRA.  Intra  military  politics  was  again  crucial  as  the 
ethmc-f actional  conflict  between  Acholi  and  Langi  elements  of  the  army 
provided  the  coup  de  grace  to  Obote  II  in  July  1985.  Finally,  in  January  1986, 
the  army  of  the  current  government,  the  NRA,  overthrew  the  Acholi 
dominated  army  of  Tito  and  Bazillo  Okello  which  had  wrested  power  from 
Obote  only  six  months  earlier.  (Mudoola,  1988,  p.  291). 

The  current  Ugandan  government  is  also  heavily  influenced  by  the 
military.  Brought  to  power  as  the  result  of  a five  year  long  military  conflict, 
the  NRA  maintains  a high  profile  in  virtually  all  aspects  of  the  government. 
Some  commentators  suggest  that  the  NRM  cannot  be  effectively  separated 
from  its  military  wing  and  thus  insist  on  the  use  of  the  acronym  NRM /A  to 
refer  to  the  government  (Smith,  J.  M.,  1993).  Indeed  the  relationship  between 
the  NRM  and  the  NRA  is  difficult  to  define  with  any  precision  and  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  refer  to  the  present  government  as  being  essentially  military. 
However,  the  military  factor  receives  unique  treatment  in  the  current 
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government.  NRM/NRA's  legacy  of  protracted  guerrilla  warfare  and 
military  victory  provide  the  basis  for  a claim  to  legitimacy.  The  NRM  maybe 
an  essentially  military  government,  but  it  did  not  attain  its  power  in  an 
overnight  coup.  The  NRA,  at  least  in  its  original  form,  was  an  entirely  new 
army,  not  simply  a subset  of  an  existing  state-sponsored  army.  In  fact,  it  is  in 
the  realm  of  the  military  that  the  NRM  lays  claim  to  what  is  probably  its  most 
significant  contribution  to  Ugandan  politics,  the  disciplined  army.  To  be  sure, 
the  NRA  does  not  possess  an  unblemished  record  with  regard  to  human 
rights  and  abuse  of  civilians.  During  the  anti-insurgency  campaigns  in  the 
north  and  east  from  mid-1986  through  1988  the  NRA  undoubtedly  engaged  in 
rights  violations  (Brett,  1994,  p.  13;  Africa  Confidential,  1990;  1991).  However, 
the  NRA  s overall  record  of  relations  with  the  civilian  population  represents 
an  improvement  over  those  of  previous  Ugandan  armies  (Twaddle,  1988,  p. 
314).  Given  the  history  of  military  abuse  of  civilians  in  the  under  Amin  and 
Obote  II,  the  relative  discipline  of  the  NRA  is  a powerful  legitimizing  force 
for  the  NRM. 

The  military  remains  very  important  in  Ugandan  politics.  In  many 
ways  the  military  has  become  an  open  player,  the  primary  interest  group  in 
state  politics.  The  continued  high  profile  representation  of  the  military  in  the 
high  councils  of  state  and  the  Constitutional  Assembly  are  strong  reminders 
that  the  military  is  a powerful  pillar  in  the  structure  of  the  NRM.  Until  the 
NRM  is  willing  to  risk  its  control  of  the  offices  of  state  in  a completely  open 
political  field,  it  will  be  vulnerable  to  the  accusation  that  it  is  essentially  a 
military  government.  The  military  nature  of  the  NRM  is  a point  which 
political  party  operatives  repeatedly  emphasize  in  their  attacks  on  the  NRM. 

In  fact  it  is  one  of  the  stated  policies  to  of  the  NRM  government  to,  in  effect, 
militarize  the  whole  of  society  through  the  'demystification  of  the  gun' 
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(Mudoola,  1988).  Military  matters  occupy  a significant  part  of  the  curriculum 
of  the  many  political  education  courses  sponsored  by  the  NRM  throughout 
the  country.  One  of  the  most  popular  aspects  of  the  political  education 
program  is  the  opportunity  to  learn  about,  and  to  actually  fire  an  AK  47-type 
automatic  weapon.  The  goal  of  this  policy  is  to  prevent  the  population  at 
large  ever  being  held  hostage  by  the  military  through  intimidation  based  on 
civilian  ignorance  of  military  tactics  and  technology.  Critics  suggest  that  the 
current  policy  in  favor  of  military  education  is  driven  by  ethnic  hatreds  since 
it  is  principally  directed  at  Bantu  peoples  who  traditionally  have  not  been  in 
the  military.  The  unstated  logic  of  this  program,  according  to  its  critics,  is  to 
preserve  the  present  military  domination  of  the  northern  Nilotics  by  the 
southern  Bantus. 

Clearly  policies  such  as  the  'demystification  of  the  gun’  open  the  NRM 
to  accusations  that  it  is  not  only  a military  but  a militaristic'  government. 

The  NRM  government  may  be  politically  tainted  by  its  military  history  and 
continued  close  association  with  the  military,  but  at  least  the  NRA  is  not  itself 
a major  cause  of  insecurity  as  had  been  the  case  with  previous  Ugandan 
armies.  Further,  and  more  specifically  for  our  purposes  here,  it  is  one  of  the 
key  functions  of  the  RC  system  to  provide  an  initial  level  of  popular  control 
of  the  military,  as  well  as  providing  a vetting  function  for  entry  to  the 
military.  The  RCs  are  supposed  to  be  the  grassroots  watchdogs  that  can 
prevent  the  abuse  of  civilian  populations  by  the  military.  Although  it  may  be 
difficult  to  define  the  political  relationship  between  the  NRM  and  the  NRA, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  NRA  is  effectively  controlled  by  some  authority. 
Arguably,  for  the  first  time  in  Ugandan  history  a military  force  has  become  a 
positive  factor  in  the  Ugandan  political  equation. 
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The  Dependent  and  Mismanaged  Economy 

Structural  economic  handicap,  the  Achilles  heel  of  so  much  of  Third 
World  politics,  is  also  an  important  factor  in  Uganda.  Uganda's  structural 
economic  weakness  is  very  real.  Like  much  of  Africa,  inefficiencies  as  the 
product  of  debt  burden  and  corruption  continue  to  retard  economic 
performance.  Also  in  line  with  much  of  the  underdeveloped  world,  Uganda 
suffers  from  declining  terms  of  trade  for  the  products  of  its  agricultural 
economy.  Prices  for  manufactured  goods,  petroleum  products  and  essential 
services  have  risen  faster  than  the  prices  of  the  goods  Uganda  is  able  to 
produce  for  the  international  market.  Uganda  also  lacks  direct  access  to  the 
sea  making  Ugandan  exports  even  less  attractive  to  the  international  market. 
The  typical  litany  of  barriers  to  economic  development  that  plague  Africa  in 
terms  of  poor  education,  health,  transport  and  infrastructure  are  endemic  in 
Uganda.  In  addition,  there  is  the  threat  of  HIV  infection  and  death  via  AIDs 
that  has  hit  Uganda  as  hard  as  any  nation  in  the  world.  But  all  these 
handicaps  pale  in  the  face  of  the  political  damage  that  has  been  done  to 
Uganda's  economy.  At  independence  Uganda's  economy  was  generally 
sound;  the  agricultural  sector  was  strong,  providing  healthy  exports  of  cotton, 
coffee  and  tea,  as  well  as  making  Uganda  self-sufficient  in  food.  There  was 
considerable  manufacture  of  consumer  goods.  Textiles  and  copper  were 
exported.  Uganda's  infrastructure  at  independence  was  widely  regarded  as 
one  of  the  best  in  sub-Saharan  Africa.  There  was  a vaccination  program  in 
place  that  reached  70%  of  the  population.  The  education  system  did  not  reach 
the  majority  of  the  population,  but  the  quality  of  education  was  generally 
high  (World  Bank,  1993,  p.  xi). 
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However,  beginning  with  the  Amin  regime  in  the  early  1970's,  the 
economy  began  a decline  which  became  a full-fledged  tailspin  from  which  it 
has  yet  to  recover.  The  key  precipitating  event  to  this  economic  catastrophe  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  expulsion  of  the  Asian  community  in  1972.  The 
Asians  had  occupied  a key  place  in  Uganda's  commercial  sector  and 
effectively  dominated  private  capital  in  Uganda.  Amin's  forcible  removal  of 
the  Asian  bourgeoisie  damned  his  regime  in  the  eyes  of  international  capital 
and  began  a process  that  removed  pillars  of  predictability  and  legal  process 
that  effectively  'derationalized'  the  Ugandan  economy.  Although  initially 
popular  with  the  majority  of  Ugandans,  the  expulsion  of  the  Asians  did  not 
result  in  a judicious  dispersal  of  the  departed  Asian's  commercial  assets. 
Instead,  the  appropriated  properties  became  political  booty  for  Amin's 
cronies.  Amin's  unpredictable  and  often  brutal  buffoonery  chased  away 
many  of  Uganda's  best  and  brightest  in  business,  education  and  the 
professions.  Some  segments  of  the  economy  were  not  grossly  distorted  by 
Amins  tenure.  Peasant  producers  of  the  agricultural  commodities  which 
provide  the  bulk  of  Uganda's  national  wealth  were  at  least  somewhat 
shielded  from  excessive  state  extraction  by  the  decline  in  state  efficiency.  The 
growth  of  the  magendo'  (black  market)  economy  during  Amin's  tenure  also 
helped  protect  the  informal  and  peasant  economy  in  Uganda  (Hansen  and 
Twaddle,  1988,  p.  24).  However,  the  formal  Ugandan  economy  suffered 
enormously  in  the  eight  years  of  Amin's  rule.  The  war  which  expelled 
Amin,14  along  with  political  instability  during  the  immediate  post  Amin 
years,  as  well  as  the  NRA's  guerrilla  war  against  the  Obote  II  regime  and 


14f°r  a journalistic  account  of  the  1978-79  war  which  ousted  Amin  from 
power  see  Tony  Avirgan  and  Martha  Honey  (1982). 
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lingering  armed  uprising  against  the  NRM  government  have  continued  to  de 
stabilize  the  Ugandan  economy. 

Statistical  shorthand  provides  startling  evidence  of  Ugandan  economic 
decline.  Paul  Collier  reports  that  between  1971,  the  beginning  of  the  Amin 
era,  and  1986,  the  year  in  which  the  NRM  assumed  control  of  the  Ugandan 
state,  the  Ugandan  GDP  declined  13%  . Collier  terms  this  "an  amazing  scale 
of  contraction"  since  even  a normal  slow  growing  African  economy  grew  at  a 
rate  of  3.5%  per  annum,  and  all  the  more  amazing  since  fertility  far  exceeded 
mortality  in  the  period.  Under  the  NRM  from  1986  to  1992,  the  economy  has 
recovered  significantly  as  GDP  has  increased  by  37%,  but  even  this  recovery 
leaves  the  Ugandan  economy  short  of  1971  levels  of  per  capita  production 
(Collier,  1994,  p.  2-3).  The  World  Bank  reports  similarly  grim  statistics  with 
their  assertion  that  Uganda  had  the  worst  overall  economic  performance  of 
all  sub-Saharan  African  economies  for  the  period  1961  to  1989,  which  saw  per 
capita  GDP  fall  by  over  40%  (Jamal,  1991,  p.  79).  Again  relying  on  World  Bank 
estimates,  Ugandan  government  expenditures  on  education  and  health  in 
real  terms  in  1985  amounted  respectively  to  about  27%  and  9%  of  1970  levels 
(World  Bank,  1993,  p.  xi).  In  a similar  vein  Per  Tidemand  reports  that  salaries 
in  real  terms  had,  by  1980,  declined  to  only  10%  of  their  1970  value  (1992,  p.  5- 
6). 

International  markets  that  set  terms  of  trade  are  also  crucial  for 
understanding  Ugandan  economic  decline.  Since  Uganda  relies  on  the  sale  of 
coffee  for  roughly  half  of  it  foreign  exchange  earnings,  changes  in  the  world 
market  price  for  coffee  have  been  important  in  Ugandan  political  history. 

The  Amin  years,  notable  for  their  irrational  economic  management  were 
given  a huge  economic  boost  by  high  prices  for  coffee  in  the  mid  1970's.  In 
contrast,  the  present  NRM  government  has  seen  low  coffee  prices.  In  the 
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NRM  era  the  price  of  coffee  dropped  by  more  than  two-thirds  between  1986 
and  1993.  In  1994  the  price  of  coffee  rebounded  significantly  due  to  weather 
related  failures  of  the  Brazilian  coffee  harvest,  but  the  windfall  profits  of  1994 
are  unlikely  to  be  sustained  over  the  long  rim. 

It  is  undeniable  that  its  abysmally  weak  economy  limits  options  for  the 
Ugandan  government  and  places  a premium  on  good  relations  with  the 
international  donor  community.  In  this  regard  it  is  important  to  note  that 
donors  have  increasingly  preconditioned  funding  on  evidence  of  'good 
government  as  defined  in  the  Western  tradition  of  liberal  democracy. U 
Critics  of  the  NRM  suggest  that  international  donors  have  been  far  more 
lenient  with  the  NRM  than  they  have  been  with  other  nations,  notably 
Kenya  (Barya,  1993,  p.  8;  Geist,  1994,  p.  5;  Katorobo,  1994 , p.  14). 

Uganda  From  Amin  to  the  NRM 

From  the  fall  of  Amin  to  Obote  II:  The  Uganda  National  Liberation  Front  and 
the  Birth  of  the  NRM 

One  of  the  most  difficult  analytical  problems  addressed  by  this  study 
concerns  the  degree  to  which  the  RC  system  is  separate  from  the  NRM.  A 
strong  theme  throughout  the  many  conversations  we  had  about  the  RCs  is 
that  people  associate  the  RCs  with  the  NRM  in  terms  of  history.  One  of  the 
standard  replies  to  our  questions  about  the  RC  system's  degree  of  institutional 
autonomy  went  something  like  this;  "The  RCs  were  started  by  the  NRM,  so, 
naturally  people  associate  the  RCs  with  the  NRM."  Whatever  the  actual 
degree  of  the  RC  system's  autonomy,  historically,  the  RCs  are  closely  linked 

15For  instance,  the  Horn  of  Africa  Recovery  and  Food  Security  Act  passed  by 
the  U.  S.  Congress  on  April  9,  1992  specifically  ties  U.S.  aid  to  "progress  toward 
democratic  government"  ( Africa  News,  May  25, 1992). 
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with  the  NRM  government.  Thus,  it  is  important  that  we  take  a more 
detailed  look  at  the  immediate  background  and  history  of  the  NRM.  This 
task  is  made  difficult  by  the  lack  of  authoritative  sources,  the  events  are  too 
recent,  history  has  not  yet  disengaged  itself  from  politics  in  this  era.  In  the 
end  we  have  only  a patchwork  of  sources,  all  of  which  carry  considerable 
distorting  baggage,  so  that  while  it  is  possible  to  provide  an  outline  of  events 
it  is  difficult  to  analyze  this  period  with  confidence.16  What  does  appear 
certain,  is  that  the  themes  outlined  in  the  preceding  summary  of  Uganda's 
historical  problems  are  clearly  reflected  in  the  history  of  the  Uganda  National 
Liberation  Front,  the  loose  assemblage  of  anti- Amin  politicians  that  governed 
Uganda  after  Amin's  departure,  and  which  eventually  returned  Milton  Obote 
and  the  UPC  to  power  in  1980.  Against  the  background  of  a shattered  socio- 
economic infrastructure  the  politics  of  pluralism  and  military  factionalism 
ran  rampant  in  the  UNLF  and  UPC  governments  that  led  up  to  the  NRM's 
assumption  of  power  in  January  1986. 

One  obvious  starting  point  for  the  history  of  the  NRM  lies  in  the 
contested  results  of  the  December  1980  elections.  Museveni  and  his  followers 
asserted  that  the  1980  elections  were  stolen  by  the  Obote-led  UPC.  This 
rejection  of  the  Obote  II  government  provided  the  immediate  impulse  for  the 
formation  of  Museveni’s  Popular  Resistance  Army  (PRA)  which  had  began 
making  war  against  Obote  II  government  by  early  February  of  1981.  Shortly 
after,  the  PRA  joined  with  the  soldiers  of  the  Buganda  based  Uganda  Freedom 
Fighters,  followers  of  Yusufu  Lule,  to  form  the  NRA.  The  NRA  essentially 

16In  the  section  dealing  with  the  background  of  the  NRM  we  have  relied 
principally  on  the  following  sources,  Mutibwa  (1992),  Mudoola  (1988)  and 
Omara-Ottunu  (1987).  Among  these  it  appears  that  Mutibwa  and  Mudoola 
can  be  grouped  as  NRM  supporters,  with  Omara-Ottunu  siding  with  the 
Okello  faction  of  the  government  of  Obote  II.  Other  sources  include  Low 
(1988)  and  Southall  (1988). 
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fell  under  the  control  of  Museveni,  while  Lule  headed  the  political  wing  of 
the  NRA,  the  NRM.17  The  alliance  between  Museveni  and  Lule  in  the 
formation  of  the  NRM /NRA  revived  their  relationship  in  the  first  post 
Amin  government  in  which  Lule  was  President  and  Museveni  was  the 
Minister  of  Defense.  But  it  is  necessary  to  retreat  a bit  from  the  founding  of 
the  NRA /NRM  and  delve  briefly  into  the  history  of  the  UNLF  to  more  fully 
grasp  the  background  of  the  NRM. 

The  roots  of  the  NRM  lie  in  the  jumble  forces  that  agitated  against  the 
Amin  regime.  Plans  for  the  overthrow  of  Amin  had  been  in  the  works 
virtually  from  the  moment  of  the  January  1971  coup  that  brought  Amin  to 
power.  Exiled  elements  of  the  Ugandan  army  loyal  to  Obote  had  taken  refuge 
in  southern  Sudan  and  were  anxious  to  extract  revenge  from  Amin  and  his 
allies.  Obote  himself  was  in  exile  in  Tanzania.  By  September  1972  things 
seemed  right  for  an  attempt  to  topple  Amin.  The  expulsion  of  the  Ugandan 
Asian  community  along  with  other  diplomatic  wrangling  had  depreciated 
Amin  s stock  with  the  international  community.  The  Tanzanians,  never 
favorable  to  Amin,  were  particularly  annoyed  at  Amin's  August  1972 
rumblings  about  invading  Tanzania  to  claim  the  'Kagera  salient',  the  far 
northwest  comer  of  Tanzania.  Also,  by  this  time  Obote's  military  support 
had  been  transferred  from  southern  Sudan  to  Tanzania.  So  that  by  September 
18,  1972  it  was  possible  for  approximately  1000  men  to  invade  Uganda  from 
Tanzania  with  the  goal  of  toppling  Amin.  The  invasion  was  a total  failure. 
Undoubtedly  faulty  planning  and  coordination  were  somewhat  to  blame,  but 
Phares  Mutibwa  suggests  that  the  underlying  reason  for  the  debacle  was  that 
at  the  time  of  the  invasion  Amin  was  still  generally  popular  in  Uganda.  The 

17Lule  died  in  exile  while  during  the  period  of  bush  war,  upon  his  death 
leadership  of  the  combined  NRM/ NRA  fell  to  Museveni. 
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long  term  effects  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Asians  was  far  from  clear,  and  the 
brutal  nature  of  Amins  rule  was  not  yet  evident.  To  have  been  successful, 
the  invasion  would  have  needed  the  support  of  the  Baganda  peasants,  but  in 
early  1972  the  Baganda  were  not  yet  ready  to  trade  in  an  Amin  they  had  not 
yet  learned  to  hate  for  an  Obote  that  they  were  sure  they  hated.  In  the  event, 
the  abortive  1972  invasion  gave  Amin  an  excuse  to  begin  his  first  reign  of 
terror.  Beginning  in  1972  Amin  lashed  out  against  any  real  or  supposed 
adversaries.  The  invasion  also  drove  Amin  further  into  the  arms  of  the  Arab 
world,  particularly  Libya,  for  international  support. 

The  1972  invasion  is  not  particularly  important  for  an  understanding 
of  the  NRM  except  for  the  fact  that  Museveni  and  a small  group  of  his 
comrades  or  followers  participated  in  the  invasion,  and  it  is  from  among 
participants  in  the  1972  invasion  that  Museveni  formed  the  Front  of  National 
Salvation  (FRONASA).  Museveni's  contribution  to  the  1972  invasion  was 
small,  but  it  is  the  first  evidence  that  Museveni  was  directly  involved  in 
political-military  organizations  with  a stake  in  the  future  of  UgandaT8 

It  would  be  six  years  before  a full  fledged  invasion  would  be  mounted 
again.  Not  until  the  Tanzanian  army  took  up  the  task  in  late  1978  would 
Amin  finally  be  driven  from  power.  The  reasons  for  the  Tanzanian  invasion 
of  Uganda  were  many,  Nyerere  had  long  been  disgusted  by  Amin's 


18That  Museveni  harbored  a militaristic  bent  is  clear  from  his  contact  with 
the  FRELIMO  guerrilla  movement.  In  1968,  when  Museveni  was  24  years  old 
and  a student  at  Dar  es  Salaam  University,  he  traveled  to  the  FRELIMO 
controlled  areas  of  Mozambique.  The  journey  to  Mozambique  resulted  in  the 
publication  of  a scholarly  article  by  the  young  Museveni.  The  article  was 
titled,  "Fanon's  Theory  of  Violence:  Its  Verification  in  Liberated 
Mozambique"  (Christie,  1989  p.  144).  In  the  article  Museveni  touted  the 
positive  psychological  potential  of  displaying  fragments  of  dead  European 
colonial  soldiers  in  order  to  convince  the  peasant  population  that  the  colonial 
enemy  was  vincible.  Contact  with  FRELIMO  may  have  boosted  Museveni's 
latent  militaristic  tendencies. 
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buffoonery  and  the  continuing  presence  in  Tanzania  of  a large  community  of 
exiled  Ugandan  soldiers  and  politicians  certainly  kept  the  Amin  issue  alive  in 
Tanzania.  But  the  immediate  reason  for  the  invasion  was  a clear  violation  of 
Tanzanian  territorial  integrity  by  Amin's  army.  In  October  1978,  elements  of 
Amin's  armed  forces  invaded  Tanzania  when  they  crossed  into  the  Kagera 
salient.  Exactly  why  Amin  bothered  to  provoke  the  Tanzanians  is  not  clear, 
perhaps  he  intended  to  reclaim  his  aggressive  nationalist  stance  with  regard 
to  the  Kagera  region  as  outlined  in  1972,  or  perhaps  as  Mutibwa  claims,  Amin 
invaded  Tanzania  in  pursuit  of  dissident  elements  of  his  own  army  (1993,  p. 
97-101).  What  is  clear  is  that  Amin's  violation  of  the  border  provided  the 
proverbial  last  straw  which  set  in  motion  an  invasion  of  Uganda  by  the 
Tanzanian  People's  Defense  Forces  (TDPF)  in  alliance  with  Ugandan  exiles. 

In  1978  Amin's  forces  did  not  receive  support  from  the  Baganda  that  they  had 
received  in  1972.  The  invading  Tanzanian-Ugandan  forces  were  welcomed  as 
liberators,  and  by  April  1979  the  anti-Amin  forces  had  taken  Kampala. 

The  military  solution  to  the  Amin  problem  was  a more-less 
straightforward  affair,  but  the  political  solution  to  the  Amin  legacy  was 
considerable  more  muddled.  In  fact,  as  Mudoola  points  out,  it  was  only  when 
the  invader-liberators  were  on  the  doorsteps  of  Kampala  that  the  question  of 
a political  replacement  to  Amin  received  serious  attention  (1988,  p.  280).  To 
this  end,  a conference  was  convened  on  March  23,  1979  in  Moshi,  Tanzania  to 
organize  a new  government  for  Uganda.  The  result  of  the  Moshi  conference 
was  the  formation  of  the  Uganda  National  Fiberation  Front  (UNLF).  The 
UNLF  provided  the  overarching  framework  for  government  in  Uganda  from 
its  formation  in  March  1979  until  the  installation  of  the  second  UPC 
government  headed  by  Milton  Obote  in  December  1980  (Obote  II).  The  history 
of  the  UNLF,  though  not  even  two  years  long,  is  a particularly  confusing  and 
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volatile  period  marked  by  the  formation  of  three  governments  before  the 
national  election  that  brought  Obote  back  to  power. 

It  is  difficult  to  fully  reconstruct  the  politics  of  the  UNLF  since  it  was, 
virtually  by  definition,  a fragile  political  assemblage.  The  UNLF  achieved 
unity  only  in  its  opposition  to  Amin,  once  Amin  was  out  of  the  picture 
UNLF  unity  quickly  splintered.  While  it  is  not  possible  to  provide  a complete 
history,  it  is  worth  while  to  underline  some  of  the  factors  that  contributed  to 
the  volatility  of  this  period.  To  begin  with,  as  Mutibwa  points  out,  there  were 
probably  too  many  different  organizations  representing  too  many  point  of 
view  for  the  Moshi  conference  and  the  resulting  UNLF  to  provide  secure  and 
confident  government  to  Uganda  (1992,  p.  125).  There  were  25  different 
groups  who  arrived  at  Moshi  from  at  least  four  different  nations.  The  Amin 
years  had  created  a Ugandan  diaspora  in  Tanzania,  Kenya,  Zambia,  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  that  converged  on  Moshi,  all  eager  to  grasp  a 
piece  of  post  Amin  politics.  These  various  groups  and  their  leaders,  among 
them  Museveni  and  FRONASA,  brought  with  them  considerable  political 
baggage  from  the  pre  Amin  era.  Undoubtedly  the  heaviest  baggage  was  the 
'Buganda  problem'  that  accompanied  the  pro  Obote  forces.  Mudoola  suggests 
that  the  Moshi  conference  and  the  UNLF  were  essentially  anti-Obote,  viewing 
Obote  as  a spent  factor  in  Ugandan  politics  principally  due  to  his  presumed 
unacceptability  to  the  Baganda  (Mudoola,  1988).  Even  though  Amin  had  led 
Obote's  military  attack  on  the  Buganda  monarchy  in  1966,  the  Baganda  had 
accepted  Amin  with  open  arms  when  he  overthrew  the  hated  Obote  only  five 
years  later  in  1971.  As  the  Baganda  continued  to  occupy  Uganda's  strategic 
heartland,  the  Moshi  participants  deemed  it  pointless  to  antagonize  the 
Baganda  with  Obote.  Mudoola's  assessment  of  the  anti-Obote  tenor  of  the 
UNLF  is  upheld  by  the  fact  that  Obote  was  not  a participant  in  the  Moshi 
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conference  and  the  fact  that  the  first  leader  of  the  UNLF,  Yusufu  Lule  was  a 
conservative  Muganda,  was  presumably  chosen  to  insure  the  support  of  the 
Baganda  for  the  UNLF. 

Another  group  whose  influence  and  reputation  survived  the  Amin 
years  was  the  conservativ e-Protestant  clique  who  represented  the  interests  of 
the  Gandan  monarchy.  Yusufu  Lule's  association  with  these  conservative 
elements  provide  at  least  part  of  the  explanation  for  his  fall  from  power  after 
only  68  days  in  office.  Lule's  swift  departure  from  office  resulted  from  his 
confrontation  with  the  so-called  'Gang  of  Four’.19  The  Gang  of  Four 
represented  the  left-leaning,  progressive  elements  of  the  UNLF.  They  were 
rapidly  dissatisfied  with  Lule,  partly  because  of  Lule's  ties  to  the  conservative 
Baganda,  but  also  because  of  Lule's  highhanded  tactics  that  ignored  the  role  of 
the  National  Consultative  Council  (NCC)  in  UNLF  structure.  The  Gang  of 
Four  represented  a new  element  in  the  Ugandan  political  equation.  They 
were  a group  who  apparently  placed  their  faith  in  the  political  power  of  the 
UNLF  itself,  but  who  found  themselves  isolated  from  the  true  power  struggle 
which,  in  the  end  was  defined  by  old  political  loyalties  based  on  ethnicity  and 
more  critically  on  control  of  the  military  (Mudoola,  1988,  p.  282). 

As  it  had  in  all  previous  Ugandan  governments,  the  military  proved  to 
be  the  critical  reference  group  for  UNLF  politics.  Another  of  the  reasons  cited 
for  Lule  s departure  was  his  decision  to  introduce  a ethnic  quota  system  for 
recruitment  to  the  army,  with  the  goal  of  achieving  an  ethnically  balanced 
army.  This  position  apparently  received  support  from  Museveni,  who  was 

19The  Gang  of  Four  were:  Dan  Nabudere,  Yash  Tandon,  Edward  Rugumayo, 
and  Omwony-C)jok.  Rugumayo  was  the  chairman  of  the  National 
Consultative  Council,  the  non-executive,  but  supervisory  body  that  was,  in 
organizational  terms,  the  supreme  authority  of  the  UNLF  until  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Military  Commission  following  the  demise  of  President 
Binaisa  on  May  13,  1980. 
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Lule's  Minister  of  State  for  Defense  (Mutibwa,  1992,  p.  128).20  The  effect  of  the 
implementation  of  the  quota  system  for  army  recruitment  would  have  been 
to  dilute  northern  dominance  of  the  Uganda  National  Liberation  Army 
(UNLA),  the  military  wing  of  the  UNLF.  The  UNLA  was  led  by  General  Tito 
Okello,  an  Acholi,  and  Brigadier  Oyite-Ojok,  a Lango.  Their  army,  based  as  it 
was  on  the  remnants  of  the  colonial  and  pre  Amin  armies,  was  dominated  by 
northern  ethnicities,  and  any  change  in  the  basis  for  recruitment  to  the  army 
would  have  swung  the  armies  ethnic  balance  toward  the  southern  Bantus. 
The  only  other  serious  contender  for  influence  within  the  UNLA  was 
Museveni,  who  had  created  a military  faction  based  on  FRONASA  drawn 
principally  from  his  own  Bantu  ethnic  base  in  Ankole.  Museveni,  as  the 
highest  ranking  Bantu  in  the  military  establishment  would  have  been  the 
immediate  beneficiary  of  Lule's  ethnic  quota  recruitment  policy  for  the 
military. 

But  the  best  example  of  the  influence  of  the  military  in  UNLF  politics 
derives  from  the  fall  of  Godfrey  Binaisa,  Lule's  replacement  as  President  of 
Uganda.  Binaisa  was  apparently  selected  for  the  presidency  largely  on  the 
Baganda  factor  that  also  helped  elevate  Lule.  Lule's  overthrow  had  not  been 
popular  with  the  population  of  Kampala,  and  the  election  of  Binaisa,  another 
Muganda,  was,  at  least  in  part  calculated  to  appease  the  Baganda.  According 
to  Mutibwa,  Binaisa  had  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Gang  of  Four  to 
assert  the  political  control  of  the  UNLF  over  the  UNLA.  To  this  end,  Binaisa 
attempted  to  remove  Oyite-Ojok  from  his  position  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
UNLA.  Again,  similar  to  Lule,  Binaisa  could  be  accused  of  legalistic 
impropriety  and  of  trying  to  circumvent  the  role  of  the  NCC  when  he 

20Omara-Otunnu  asserts  that  Museveni  was  involved  in  a clandestine  effort 
to  "pack"  the  UNLA  with  Bantu  recruits  throughout  1979  (1987,  p.  149). 
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unilaterally  fired  Oyite-Ojok.  But  it  appears  clear  that  Binaisa's  attempt  to 
bring  the  military  under  his  control  was  unacceptable  to  the  pro  Obote  forces 
in  the  UNLF-UNLA,  and  that  this  was  the  ultimate  reason  for  Binaisa's  fall. 
On  May  13,  1980  the  Military  Commission  (MC)  of  the  UNLF  removed 
Binaisa  from  office.  Once  again  in  Ugandan  politics,  it  was  the  military  band 
that  made  the  politicians  dance. 

Museveni's  role  in  the  Binaisa  affair  is  somewhat  muddled.  Binaisa 
had  moved  Museveni  from  his  portfolio  as  Minister  of  Defense  to  the 
Ministry  of  Regional  Cooperation  in  February  1980,  thus,  according  to 
Mutibwa,  Museveni  could  not  have  saved  Binaisa's  presidency.  Further, 
Mutibwa  asserts  that  Museveni's  absence  from  Kampala  during  the  Military 
Commission  s take  over  from  Binaisa  suggests  that  Museveni  was  not  a part 
of  the  MC  conspiracy  against  Binaisa  (1992,  p.  136).  Flowever,  Museveni  had 
retained  his  position  on  the  MC,  and  he  had  even  been  confirmed  as  the  vice- 
chairman  of  the  MC.  Mutibwa  suggests  that  the  pro  Obote  forces  on  the  MC 
used  Museveni  to  consolidate  their  power.  Indeed,  it  is  possible  to  describe 
Museveni  during  this  period  as  the  odd  man  out’  of  the  military 
establishment,  a junior  partner  in  the  machinations  of  the  northern  UPC 
dominated  MC.  In  a certain  light,  Museveni  is  tainted  by  his  military 
associations,  but  it  is  also  clear  from  his  support  for  Lule's  quota  recruitment 
policy  that  Museveni  was  not  an  insider  in  the  UNLA  command  structure. 
Museveni  s high  profile  during  the  UNLF  period  can  be  directly  attributed  to 
his  control  of  a military  faction.  Because  of  the  backing  of  his  military  faction 
Museveni  could  not  be  ignored,  but  it  is  never  clear  that  he  was  a principle 
author  of  UNLF  politics. 

The  role  of  the  Democratic  Party  (DP),  the  traditional  Catholic 
opposition  to  the  Protestant  UPC,  is  also  important  for  understanding  the 
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UNLF  period.  Throughout  the  UNLF  era  the  DP  was  apparently  willing  to  go 
its  own  way  intent  on  securing  electoral  victory  in  a political  climate  which 
appeared  to  be  in  their  favor.  There  was  little  reason  to  suspect  that  their 
traditional  support  from  Catholics  should  have  waned,  and  they  appeared 
poised  to  capitalize  on  the  diminished  credibility  of  the  political  rivals  they 
had  faced  in  the  1962  elections.  The  Kabaka  Yekka  party  (now  reincarnated  as 
the  Conservative  Party)  and  the  UPC  were  tainted  in  Buganda  because  of  the 
roles  they  had  played  in  the  destruction  of  the  Buganda  monarchy  in  1966. 
Specifically,  it  was  thought  that  the  declining  fortunes  of  the  KY  might  insure 
a DP  victory  among  the  Gandan  peasantry  potentially  providing  the  DP  a 
clear-cut  national  electoral  victory.  However,  similar  to  the  miscalculations 
of  the  UNLF  progressives,  the  DP  did  not  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the 
importance  of  the  military  in  the  ultimate  contest  for  state  power.  In  the  end, 
the  results  of  the  1980  elections  found  the  DP  once  again  the  loyal  opposition. 

There  is  also  the  role  of  the  Tanzanians  to  consider  through  this 
period.  It  was  the  TPDF  that  drove  Amin  from  power,  the  Kikozi  Maalum 
(special  unit)  of  Ugandan  exiles  that  fought  alongside  the  Tanzanians  against 
Amins  forces  was  not  a decisive  factor.  Amin  was  toppled  by  the  Tanzanians 
and,  in  fact,  the  TPDF  provided  the  only  truly  coherent  state  organization  in 
Uganda  during  the  entire  UNLF  period,  as  well  as  providing  state  security 
well  into  the  Obote  II  regime.  In  the  early  days  of  Obote  II  the  saying  on  the 
streets  of  Kampala  was  that,  'The  king  is  in  Entebbe  (i.e.  President  Obote),  but 
the  emperor  is  in  Dar  es  Salaam  (i.e.  President  Nyerere  of  Tanzania)’.  The 
relations  between  the  Tanzanians  and  the  pro  Obote  faction  of  the  UNLF  are 
not  entirely  clear.  Along  with  Mudoola,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
from  the  Tanzanian  point  of  view  Obote  was  the  "obvious  candidate"  for 
political  leadership  in  post  Amin  Uganda  (1988,  p.  280).  Obote  had,  after  all. 
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developed  close  contacts  with  the  Tanzanians  during  his  years  of  exile,  and 
Obote  had  been  in  the  process  of  following  the  Tanzanian  blazed  path  of 
African  socialism  when  he  was  deposed  by  Amin.  But  there  is  little  evidence 
that  the  Tanzanians  actively  plotted  the  installation  of  the  Obote  II  regime. 
The  Tanzanians  were  well  aware  that  Obote  came  with  significant  opposition 
in  both  domestic  and  international  spheres.  Obote  retained  the  political 
enmity  of  the  Baganda,  and  the  socialist  policies  of  the  last  days  of  his  first 
government  had  not  endeared  him  to  the  interests  of  international  capital. 
But  if  Obote  was  not  the  optimal  choice  of  Tanzanians  to  succeed  the  UNLF, 
he  was  at  least  a reasonable  choice  from  the  Tanzanian  perspective.  The  war 
in  Uganda  had  been  expensive  in  both  economic  and  political  capital.  The 
invasion  was  a courageous  but  risky  maneuver  for  President  Nyerere  in 
Tanzania.  By  invading  another  sovereign  African  state  Nyerere  overtly 
violated  OAU  dictums  against  foreign  interference  in  state  politics.  In 
economic  terms,  Tanzania  was  very  poorly  placed  to  accept  any  long  term 
responsibility  for  Uganda's  internal  security.  In  short,  there  was  little  to  be 
gained  in  Uganda  from  the  point  of  view  of  Tanzanian  national  interest.  For 
Nyerere,  the  best  thing  was  to  get  out  of  Uganda  as  fast  as  possible,  and  the 
elevation  of  Obote  and  the  UPC  to  a second  round  of  state  power  allowed  the 
Tanzanians  the  political  cover  they  needed  to  escape  Uganda. 

Finally  it  is  important  to  examine  the  role  of  the  pro  Obote  UPC  forces 
who  eventually  came  to  dominate  the  UNLF.  Following  Mudoola,  we  have 
already  pointed  out  that  the  original  incarnation  of  the  UNLF  was  essentially 
anti-Obote  in  character,  but  how  then  did  Obote  find  himself  the  winner  of 
the  1980  elections  that  were  the  culmination  of  the  UNLF  era?  Predictably, 
the  answer  to  this  question  is  not  entirely  clear,  but  we  can  summarize  some 
of  the  points  that  have  been  made  in  the  preceding  discussion  in  hopes  of 
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clarifying  the  outcome  of  the  UNLF  years.  A critical  factor  in  the  UPC’s 
domination  of  the  UNLF  was  that  they  had  effective  control  of  the  UNLA, 
arguably  the  one  Ugandan  state  structure  that  really  mattered.  In  addition, 
their  dominance  of  the  UNLA  brought  the  UPC  into  close  contact  with  the 
Tanzanian  army,  the  one  force  that  could  have  imposed  virtually  any 
solution  it  wanted  on  the  Ugandan  polity.  But,  as  we  alluded  earlier,  the 
Tanzanian  connection  with  the  UPC  went  deeper  than  the  military,  if  Obote 
was  not  necessarily  the  Tanzanian's  first  choice  to  head  the  new  Ugandan 
government,  he  had  probably  always  been  the  fall-back  solution  for  the 
Tanzanians.  As  much  as  any  political  group  in  the  Uganda  the  UPC  enjoyed 
the  support  of  the  Tanzanians.  Mudoola  suggests  that  Tanzanian  support  for 
the  UPC  was  more  by  omission  than  commission  (1988,  p.  285-286).  The 
Tanzanians  did  not  move  to  support  any  other  group,  and  their  political 
neutrality  then  favored  the  UPC  clique  who  controlled  the  coercive  arm  of 
the  UNLF. 

But  more  than  simply  military  might,  the  pro  Obote  UPC  wing  of  the 
UNLF  was  the  most  focused  and  politically  astute  of  the  factions  that  made  up 
the  UNLF.  In  Mudoola's  words. 

The  UPC,  although  in  a minority  in  the  UNLF,  was  about  the  only 
group  that  knew  what  it  wanted,  and  had  more  than  an  idea  about 
how  to  get  it.  Its  leaders  wanted  power,  and  worked  out  ways  of 
getting  it  (1988,  p.  282). 

The  key  figures  in  the  UPC  of  the  UNLF  era,  Obote,  Muwanga,  Okello  and 
Ojok,  were  all  tested  veterans  of  the  Ugandan  political  wars,  they  understood 
the  rules  of  the  game  they  were  playing,  especially  the  importance  of  control 
of  an  effective  coercive  apparatus.  Other  political  forces  in  the  UNLF 
displayed  a certain  naivete  with  regard  to  political  realities.  The  DP  forces 
were  consistent  in  their  faith  in  their  ability  to  win  in  an  electoral  showdown. 
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but  they  were  powerless  with  regard  to  forces  of  coercion.  They  could  not 
challenge  the  outcome  of  the  election  with  anything  but  rhetoric.  The  UNLF 
true  believers  represented  by  the  Gang  of  Four,  appear  to  have  been 
effectively  sidelined  from  the  time  of  the  coup  that  toppled  Binaisa.  Once  the 
possibility  of  a united  'front'  was  eliminated  they  had  no  other  political 
program  to  fall  back  on.  Museveni  appears  to  have  correctly  intuited  the 
need  for  military  power,  but  in  the  end  both  his  military  connections  and  his 
political  base  were  wholly  inadequate  to  challenge  the  UPC  forces.  Obote 
then,  in  a truly  remarkable  political  achievement,  was  able  to  rise  marginally, 
but  decisively,  above  his  political  opponents  to  grasp  the  presidency  of 
Uganda  for  a second  time. 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  culmination  of  the  UNLF  era  was  the 
election  of  December  1980  which  officially  installed  the  second  UPC 
government  led  by  Milton  Obote  (Obote  II).  This  election  has  been  the  subject 
of  the  deepest  controversy  since  it  was  the  rejection  of  the  results  of  this 
election  that  provided  the  initial  impetus  for  Museveni,  Lule  and  others  to 
begin  armed  resistance  to  Obote  II.  Certainly  there  is  much  reason  to  doubt 
the  election's  validity.  Mutibwa  provides  an  impressive  summary  of  the 
alleged  irregularities  that  distorted  all  phases  of  the  election  exercise  (1992,  p. 
138-147).  Mutibwa's  list  of  distortions  and  irregularities  is  convincing:  the  pre 
election  replacement  of  District  Commissioners  who  would  not  support  UPC 
candidates;  the  manipulation  of  the  registration  procedure  for  candidates;  the 
exclusion  of  foreign  media  representatives;  the  dismissal  of  Uganda's  Chief 
Justice;  and  finally,  the  infamous  Legal  Notice  of  Dec.  11,  1980  which  made 
the  chairman  of  the  Military  Commission  and  Obote's  future  Vice  President 
the  only  official  source  of  election  results.  All  these  points  raise  serious 
questions  about  the  legitimacy  of  the  elections,  and  all  strongly  assert  that  the 
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election  was  stolen  by  the  UPC  and  the  pro  Obote  forces  in  the  Military 
Commission.21  But  the  controversy  surrounding  the  1980  election  begs  some 
very  important  questions.  First,  why  did  the  1980  election  receive  the 
endorsement  of  the  Commonwealth  Observer  Group  (COG),  and  second,  why 
did  the  Democratic  Party,  the  biggest  losers  in  the  entire  affair,  decide  to  accept 
the  official  results?  The  answers  to  these  questions  are  not  clear,  but  what 
answers  we  can  construct  follow  the  lines  of  reasoning  contained  in  the  next 
two  paragraphs. 

First,  although  the  results  of  the  1980  elections  are  highly  questionable, 
they  were  not  a totally  inaccurate  picture  of  Ugandan  political  sentiment. 
Many  things  had  changed  since  the  last  national  election  was  staged  in  1962, 
but  many  political  sentiments  had  also  remained  the  same.  In  terms  of  the 
'official'  results  the  1980  election  was,  roughly  speaking,  a replay  of  the  1962 
election.22  The  overall  similarity  of  he  1980  election  results  with  those  of 
1962  is  emphasized  by  Omara-Otunnu  as  he  discounts  allegations  of  election 
fraud  (1987,  p.  154).  The  principle  contestants  were  the  same,  UPC  and  the  DP. 
The  UPC  roughly  followed  the  same  strategy  it  had  used  in  1962,  namely  to 
surround  and  isolate  Buganda.  The  results  were  different  because,  in  the 
absence  of  competition  from  conservative  monarchists  the  DP  swept 
Buganda.  However,  the  overall  pattern  of  the  1980  election  that  found  UPC 

21  With  regard  to  Legal  Notice  No.  10,  Mutibwa  asserts  that  by  mid-day  on  Dec. 
11,  the  day  following  the  election,  it  was  clear  from  that  the  DP  had  won.  This 
prompted  the  hurried  proclamation  of  Legal  Notice  No.  10  on  the  same  day, 
and  the  rushed  swearing  in  of  Obote  as  President  on  the  evening  of  Dec.  11. 

22The  official  results  of  the  1980  parliamentary  elections  were  the  following: 
UPC  72;  DP  51;  UPM  1.  The  1962  election,  which  produced  the  UPC-KY 
coalition  government,  yielded  the  following  parliamentary  makeup:  UPC  37; 
DP  24;  KY  21.  In  terms  of  popular  vote,  in  1962  the  UPC  had  gained  537,598 
votes  to  the  DP’s  474,256,  thus  history  enhanced  the  UPCs  image  as  Uganda's 
largest  party. 
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support  in  the  North  with  pockets  of  UPC  support  in  the  south  west  and  east 
generally  paralleled  the  1962  results.  The  similarity  between  the  1962  and 
1980  results,  coupled  with  the  supposed  experience  of  Obote  as  a leader, 
tended  to  grant  credibility  to  the  1980  election.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
COG,  the  election,  while  far  from  perfect,  represented  a fair  approximation  of 
probable  political  sentiments.  If  the  results  were  distorted,  they  were  not 
counter  intuitive  to  Ugandan  political  observers.  This  version  of  the  1980 
election  received  critical  support  from  the  willingness  of  the  DP  to  accept  its 
oppositional  role. 

Another  explanation  of  the  acceptance  of  the  1980  election  starts  from  a 
realist's  appraisal  of  power  in  Uganda.  Both  Aidan  Southall  and  Dan 
Mudoola  agree  that  in  the  final  analysis  the  elections  were  a fair 
approximation  of  the  distribution  of  raw  power  in  Uganda  during  the  UNLF 
period  (Southall,  1988,  p.  59).  Mudoola  provides  a concise  summary  of  the 
election  in  power  terms; 

For  all  the  controversy  surrounding  the  December  1980  elections, 
even  if  the  Democratic  Party  had  come  into  power  after  them,  such 
was  the  balance  of  forces  in  real  terms  that  it  would  have  needed 
Tanzania  to  deploy  her  forces  to  disarm  the  pro  Obote  UNLA  and 
rebuild  a new  army  favorable  to  a Democratic  Party  government 
(1988,  p.  286). 

According  to  Mudoola  and  Southall,  the  election  results  constituted  only  part 
of  the  political  equation  in  Uganda.  If  the  election  was  flawed  in  terms  of  a 
precise  political  accounting,  it  was  probably  accurate  once  military  concerns 
were  factored  into  the  equation.23  The  DP  might  have  formed  a government. 


23 Africa  Confidential  also  concurs  with  this  power  oriented  view  of  the  1980 
election,  "The  conventional  wisdom  is  that,  whatever  the  circumstances  by 
which  President  Apollo  Milton  Obote  returned  to  power,  he  is  the  man  most 
likely  to  re-impose  a measure  of  stability  upon  Uganda  [ ].  The  election  in 
December  bestowed  an  adequate  degree  of  legitimacy  upon  Obote's 
government,  in  the  eyes  of  the  international  community,  thanks  partly  to  the 
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but  it  would  have  found  it  hard  to  rule  without  the  support  of  the  army,  and 
the  army  at  the  time  of  the  1980  elections  was  firmly  in  the  UPC-Obote  camp. 
Perhaps  the  DP  accepted  the  results  with  the  military  factor  in  mind. 

Knowing  that  they  lacked  the  coercive  power  to  challenge  the  UPC,  they 
decided  to  accept  a second  place  finish  in  1980  based  on  the  hope  that  future 
elections  would  not  be  dominated  by  the  military. 

Again,  we  are  hampered  by  a lack  of  authoritative  source  material,  but, 
if  Mutibwa’s  assertions  of  election  rigging  on  behalf  of  the  UPC  are  even 
partially  accurate,  it  seems  somewhat  incredible  that  the  DP  so  willingly 
accepted  the  role  of  the  loyal  opposition  in  the  Obote  II  government. 
According  to  Mutibwa  the  DP  won  the  1980  election.  Museveni's  Uganda 
Patriotic  Movement  (UPM)  party  made  no  claims  of  having  been  robbed  of 
victory,  or  even  of  having  been  robbed  of  significant  influence  as  a result  of 
the  1980  election.24  Certainly  the  DP's  actions,  or  lack  of  action,  cast  doubts  on 
Mutibwa’s  claims.  It  is  also  important  to  remember  that  in  1980  the  UPC  felt 
that  it  had  a prior  legitimate  claim  to  government.  It  was,  after  all,  the  Obote 
led  UPC  that  had  been  ousted  by  Amin.  Further,  it  had  been  the  Langi  and 
Acholi  peoples,  the  core  supporters  of  the  UPC  and  the  ethnic  groups  who 
formed  the  core  of  the  UNLA,  who  had  probably  suffered  the  most  during  the 


reluctant  nod  of  acquiescence  from  the  Commonwealth  Observer  Group 
(COG),  who— at  the  end  of  the  day— felt  that  to  withhold  its  approval  might 
merely  increase  the  confusion  and  violence  within  Uganda.  The 
Commonwealth  verdict  thus  rested  essentially  upon  a well-meant  political 
judgment  rather  than  upon  the  niceties  of  electoral  legality  or  justice"  (Africa 
Confidential,  February  11, 1981,  p.  1). 

24The  Uganda  Patriotic  Movement  is  the  same  as  the  Uganda  People's 
Movement.  References  to  the  UPM  in  Kasfir  (1992)  are  to  the  Uganda 
People's  Movement,  but  Mutibwa  (1992)  refers  to  the  UPM  as  the  Uganda 
Patriotic  Movement.  Since  Mutibwa  is  part  of  the  current  NRM  hierarchy  we 
will  assume  that  his  version  is  the  more  accurate. 
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Amin  regime.  Thus,  there  was  a certain  moral'  logic  behind  the  UPC’s  1980 
victory.  Even  if  the  1980  election  was  stolen  by  the  UPC,  the  UPC  could  claim 
that  it  was  only  retaking  previously  stolen  goods  and  redressing  the  political 
debts  of  the  Amin  regime.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  the  claims  about  the 
legitimacy  of  the  1980  elections  remain  murky  and  ill-formed.  But  for  our 
purposes  the  important  point  must  be  to  remember  that  there  were  multiple 
legitimate  political  claims  running  through  the  UNLF  period.  However,  as 
the  NRA's  war  against  Obote  13  would  shortly  prove,  there  was  no  truly 
hegemonic  political-military  force  on  the  scene  in  Uganda  in  the  early  1980s. 
Obote  may  have  won  the  office  of  the  Presidency  in  the  1980  elections,  but  he 
did  not  win  a secure  political  mandate.  The  UPC  government  elected  in  1980 
was  weak  on  two  crucial  fronts:  1)  it  did  not  have  the  support  of  the  strategic 
hinterlands  of  rural  Buganda,  and  2)  its  legitimacy  was  too  narrowly  based  on 
its  under  trained  and  ill-disciplined  army. 

But  where  were  Museveni  and  his  supporters  during  the  1980 
elections?  In  1980,  where  were  the  people  who  would  claim  power  under  the 
banner  of  the  NRM  in  1986?  The  answer  is  quite  simple,  they  were  in  the 
Uganda  Patriotic  Movement,  one  of  the  minor  parties  (along  with  the 
Conservative  Party)  that  contested  the  1980  elections.  In  truth,  the  UPM  was 
never  a serious  contender  for  power.  Although  it  achieved  some  notoriety  as 
the  party  of  the  intellectuals  and  progressives,  and  generated  considerable 
enthusiasm  among  youth,  the  UPM  remained  a fringe  party  (Kasfir,  1992,  p. 
252-3,  255).  Hurriedly  formed  only  seven  months  before  the  elections  the 
UPM  lacked  the  nationwide  grassroots  structure  necessary  to  launch  a serious 
bid  for  power.25  A precise  definition  of  the  1980  UPM  platform  is 

25Although  Museveni  became  the  UPM's  leader,  according  to  a recent  New 
Vision  article  (New  Vision  February  14,  1996),  Museveni  claims  that  Eriya 
Kategaya,  (now  the  generally  acknowledged  NRM  #2)  and  Bidandi  Sali  (now 
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unavailable.  However,  we  do  know  that  the  UPM  was  generally  considered 
to  lie  in  the  progressive-socialist  camp.  Museveni's  leftist  credentials  from 
his  days  as  a student  activist  in  Dar  es  Salaam  help  confirm  the  socialist  lean 
to  the  UPM's  politics  (Low,  1988,  p.  50;  Southall,  1988,  p.  62).  The  socialist 
reputation  of  the  UPM  is  also  enhanced  by  the  nature  of  current  attacks  on 
NRM  policy,  as  well  as  by  UPM  critics  in  the  early  1980’s.26 

The  overall  strategy  of  the  UPM  in  the  1980  elections  is  also  unclear. 
What  role  did  the  UPM  see  for  itself  in  light  of  its  inexperience  and  meager 
organization?  Perhaps  the  UPM  felt  it  was  a potential  interstitial  player,  the 
Kabaka  Yekka  of  the  1980s,  the  small  party  that  would  hold  the  balance  of 
power  if  neither  the  DP  of  the  UPC  was  able  to  form  a majority  government. 
Perhaps  the  UPM  felt  that  it  could  campaign  as  a group  of  outsiders  and 
capitalize  on  Ugandan's  disgust  with  politics  as  usual'.  But  in  the  event,  the 
UPM  was  a negligible  factor.  It  gained  only  one  seat,  and  that  victory, 
according  to  Kasfir  only  because  of  a miscalculation  on  behalf  of  the  UPC 
candidate  who  thought  that  his  election  was  assured  when  the  DP  candidate 
was  ehminated  before  the  election  (1992,  p.  258).  Museveni  himself  failed  to 
gain  his  seat,  although  Mutibwa  asserts  that  this  humiliation  was  only  due  to 
the  fact  that,  in  order  to  embarrass  Museveni,  Obote  had  ordered  his 
supporters  to  vote  for  the  DP  candidate  (1992,  p.  144). 


Minister  of  Local  Government),  provided  the  inspiration  for  formation  of  the 
UPM. 

26One  story /joke  told  to  us  in  1980  soon  after  the  election  suggested  that 
Museveni  had  failed  to  win  his  seat  in  parliament  because,  when  he 
campaigned  in  Ankole,  he  told  his  cattle  loving  constituents,  "After  the 
election,  the  cows  that  are  now  your  cows  will  become  everybody 's  cows."  In 
other  words,  the  common  people  did  not  support  Museveni's  socialist 
politics. 
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Why  Did  the  NRM/NRA  Go  To  The  Bush? 

The  election  of  1980  must  have  left  at  least  a bitter  aftertaste  for  the 
UPM.  They  had  entered  the  election  with  apparent  faith  in  the  system  of 
multi-party  politics  and  emerged  humiliated  at  the  hands  of  the  old  political 
establishment.  Undoubtedly  the  negative  experience  with  the  1980  multi- 
party elections  has  contributed  to  the  NRM’s  distrust  of  multi-party  politics. 
But  of  more  immediate  importance  in  1980  was  the  fact  that  allegations  of 
election  rigging  gave  Museveni  and  others  an  excuse  to  resort  to  military 
means  for  political  redress.  Even  Mutibwa  admits  that  the  rigged  election  was 
not  the  primary  reason  for  beginning  the  'bush  war’.  Mutibwa;  "The  reason- 
actually  the  pretext-  for  Yoweri  Museveni  and  his  NRM  going  to  the  bush 
and  fighting  Obote's  regime  was  the  rigging  of  [the]  election"  (1992,  p.  154). 
Indeed,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  even  if  the  election  had  been  stolen, 
it  had  been  stolen  from  the  DP  and  not  from  the  UPM,  Museveni  could  not 
claim  that  he  himself  had  been  denied  power  in  1980.  But  if  the  'stolen' 
election  was  not  the  primary  reason  for  the  war,  then  why  did  the 
NRM/NRA  'go  to  the  bush?  This  a crucial  question  in  contemporary 
Ugandan  politics.  The  answer  to  this  question  provides  has  a direct  bearing 
on  many  people  s appraisals  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  NRM  and  by  association, 
RC  system. 

Many  observers  have  pointed  out  that  if  the  guerrilla  war  was  fought 
principally  to  redress  the  wrong  of  1980,  then  the  honorable  conclusion  to  the 
war  would  have  been  to  hand  the  government  over  to  the  DP,  the  rightful 
winners  of  the  1980  elections.  However,  this  observation  yields  some  of  its 
legitimacy  in  the  face  of  counter  allegations  that  the  DP,  by  assuming  the  role 
of  the  loyal  opposition  under  Obote  II,  became  Obote's  accomplice,  hence 
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forfeiting  any  claim  to  the  rewards  of  the  NRA's  military  struggle.  In  fact  the 
relation  between  the  DP  and  the  NRM  is  somewhat  muddy  from  the 
beginning  of  the  bush  war  up  to  the  present.  On  the  one  hand  the  DP  became 
an  ally  (perhaps  unwittingly  so)  of  the  NRM  in  its  struggle  against  Obote  II. 
Certainly  the  DP  was  the  principal  political  prop  to  the  first  NRM 
government,  and  remained  a at  least  a nominal  political  ally  of  the  NRM 
until  the  beginning  of  the  presidential  election  campaign  early  in  1996. 27 
Mutibwa,  perhaps  reflecting  the  NRM-DP  political  marriage,  strong  at  the 
time  of  his  writing,  suggests  that  DP  members  also  'fought'  against  Obote 
from  the  halls  of  parliament:  "[DP  members]  decided  to  work  within  the 
system  to  fight  against  dictatorship  and  political  fraud”  (1992,  p.  155).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  NRM  appears  to  have  grabbed  a considerable  portion  of  the 
DP  s traditional  support  base.  Much  of  the  guerrilla  war  against  Obote  II  was 
fought  in  areas  where  the  DP  did  well  in  1980.  Undoubtedly  the  NRM  has 
appropriated  some  DP  loyalty  based  on  the  history  of  struggle.  Although  by 
early  1996  the  lines  separating  the  DP  from  the  NRM  were  being  drawn  more 
clearly,  without  the  benefit  of  election  results  it  is  difficult  to  define  the  DP  or 
the  NRM  in  isolation  one  from  the  other.  But  whatever  the  precise  relation 
between  the  NRM  and  DP,  it  seems  clear  that  the  DP  did  not  incite  the  war. 


27The  DP  provided  at  least  five  of  the  ministers  in  the  NRM's  first 
government  in  1986.  Throughout  the  NRM  period  Paul  Ssemogerere,  the 
leader  of  the  DP,  has  retained  important  government  portfolios  at  least  until 
the  most  recent  cabinet  reshuffle  of  December  1994.  At  present,  Ssemogerere 
is  the  only  former  DP  member  in  the  cabinet,  but  he  has  been  demoted  from 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  the  Ministry  of  Public  Service.  According  to 
Africa  Confidential,  the  current  fall-out  of  the  DP  with  the  NRM  is  concerned 
with  the  issue  of  whether  Uganda  should  adopt  a federal,  or  a unitary  system 
of  government  under  the  new  constitution.  Generally  speaking,  the  DP 
supports  federalism  reflecting  its  strength  in  Buganda,  the  traditional  home 
of  federalist  sentiment. 
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From  the  point  of  view  of  the  present  day  UPC,  and  especially  among 
UPC  supporters  in  the  north,  the  guerrilla  war  is  seen  as  the  'avoidable' 
tragedy  of  the  post  Amin  era.  These  critics  of  the  NRM  point  to  the  beginning 
of  the  bush  war  as  a crucial  point  in  the  continuation  of  the  Ugandan  political 
disaster.  From  this  perspective  the  bush  war  was  a naked  and  decidedly 
undemocratic  grab  for  power,  a further  militarization  of  Ugandan  politics, 
and  an  exacerbation  of  the  existing  north-south  ethnic  division.  These  critics 
contend  that  Obote's  second  administration  was  never  given  a legitimate 
chance  to  put  its  program  in  place.  They  question  the  right  of  a small  group 
of  NRM  supporters  to  upset  what,  they  believe,  could  have  been  a new 
political  beginning  under  Obote  II.  They  continually  describe  the  NRM  as 
illegitimate  because  it  came  to  power  via  military  means.  And  again,  these 
critics  can  point  to  the  endorsement  of  the  elections  by  the  COG  and  the  DP  to 
invalidate  the  NRM’s  claims  that  election  fraud  provoked  the  beginning  of 
the  bush  war. 

Perhaps  the  most  credible  of  the  critiques  of  the  decision  to  go  to  war  is 
the  accusation  is  that  the  war  was  ethnically  motivated;  that  NRA's  struggle 
with  the  army  of  Obote  II  was  essentially  a war  of  Bantu  against  Nilotic.  The 
critics  assert  that  the  NRA  sold  its  struggle  among  the  Baganda  peasants  as  a 
means  of  expelling  the  northerners  from  Buganda.  Indeed  the  fact  that  the 
bush  war  had  an  ethnic  dimension  is  beyond  dispute.  Even  Mutibwa,  a self- 
acknowledged  NRM  supporter  admits  as  much  in  one  of  his  most  concise 
statements  about  the  decision  to  go  to  the  bush.  Mutibwa:  "The  crucial  issue... 
is  that  the  NRM  and  National  Resistance  Army  (NRA)  went  to  the  bush  to 
remove  a repugnant  system  of  government  based  on  an  army  dominated  by 
northerners,  especially  the  Acholi"  (1992,  p.  154).  Although  Mutibwa 
mentions  the  Acholi  dominated  army,  he  goes  on  to  emphasize  opposition  to 
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the  system'  as  the  real  reason  for  the  war.  Mutibwa  echoes  NRM  rhetoric 
when  he  asserts  that  NRM  policy  was  always  pointed  toward  overcoming 
ethnic  divisions.  Mutibwa  blames  the  war's  venue  for  the  ethnic  tensions  it 
created.  He  suggests  that  the  fact  that  the  war  was  fought  in  Buganda  against 
an  Acholi-Langi  dominated  army  raised  ethnic  questions  by  default.  Without 
doubt  there  is  some  truth  to  Mutibwa's  claim,  the  NRM’s  public  rhetoric  did 
not  exploit  ethnic  divisions,  and  the  NRM  was  certainly  not  the  first  to 
exploit  the  ethnic  factor  in  military  matters.  But  in  point  of  fact  the  ethnic 
dimension  was  an  important,  perhaps  the  decisive  factor  in  the  war. 

Without  an  us  against  them'  mentality  that  could  draw  on  language  and 
cultural  differences  for  clarity  and  emphasis,  the  NRA  probably  could  not 
have  waged  a successful  guerrilla  war.  The  Acholi-Langi  army  of  Obote  II  was 
fighting  on  foreign  territory  even  as  it  defended  the  gates  of  its  capital  city.  Of 
course,  at  the  time  of  the  bush  war  arguments  about  the  ethnic  factor  in  the 
Ugandan  army  were  hardly  new.  Whether  Museveni  is  a criminal,  guilty  of 
exacerbating  ethnic  tensions  with  a Bantu  army,  or  a hero  for  attempting  to 
balance  the  ethnic  equation  of  the  army,  is  perhaps  a moot  question  by  now. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  ethnic  considerations  were,  and  remain,  extremely 
important  in  both  civilian  and  military  politics  and  provide  a firm  basis  for 
critique  of  the  NRM. 

With  the  aid  of  hindsight,  we  can  label  the  decision  to  begin  the  bush 
war  as  one  of  the  (perhaps  the  most)  pivotal  decisions  of  Ugandan  political 
history.  But  we  are  still  left  with  the  problem  of  constructing  an  explanation 
for  the  NRM's  decision  to  resort  to  a military  strategy.  The  official 
pronouncements  of  the  NRM,  or  the  statements  of  Museveni  himself,  are 
not  very  illuminating  on  this  subject  (Museveni,  1992).  Broadly  speaking,  the 
NRM  projects  the  view  that  the  bush  war  was  a noble  cause  whose 
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justification  is  self-evident  in  Uganda's  tortured  political  history.  The  weak 
point  in  this  argument  is,  as  UPC  adherents  are  wont  to  point  out,  that  the 
decision  to  go  to  the  bush  contributed  significantly  to  the  chaos  of  Uganda's 
politics.  Mutibwa  provides  a better  explanation  with  his  emphasis  on  the 
NRM's  desire  to  change  ’the  system’,  but  his  explanation  lacks  detail  (1992,  p. 
154-157).  We  will  attempt  an  explanation  of  the  decision  to  go  ’to  the  bush’  in 
three  parts:  1)  as  a means  redress  the  flawed  1980  election;  2)  as  a reflection  of 
the  personal  prospects  of  Museveni  and  company  in  1980;  and,  3)  as  a way  to 
’revolutionize’  Ugandan  politics. 

Having  been  addressed  previously,  the  first  explanation  for  the  bush 
war,  that  based  on  allegations  of  election  rigging,  does  not  require  much 
additional  detail  here.  Suffice  to  reiterate  that  the  faulty  1980  election  was  in 
all  likelihood  the  proverbial  ’last  straw'  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  NRM 
supporters.  If  the  DP  had  formed  a government  in  1981  there  could  not  have 
been  an  NRA  or  an  NRM.  The  power  grabbing  tactics  of  the  pro  Obote  forces 
during  the  UNLF  period  can  be  explained  and  to  a certain  extent  justified,  but 
Obote  and  company  cannot  be  totally  exonerated,  certainly  they  bear  part  of 
the  responsibility  for  the  1981-86  Ugandan  civil  wars. 

The  second  explanation  we  will  advance  concerns  the  personal 
fortunes  of  Museveni  and  his  followers.  We  suggest  that  the  UPM  crowd  saw 
bleak  short  to  medium  term  prospects  for  itself  under  Obote  II.  Ugandan 
history  did  not  offer  much  hope  for  political  dissidents,  especially  if  they  did 
not  enjoy  the  legitimacy  of  seats  in  parliament.  In  addition,  Museveni's 
military  background  in  the  UNLF  period  undoubtedly  decreased  the  chances 
that  he  would  be  welcomed  by  the  new  UPC  government.  The  record  of 
Amin's  early  1970's  massacres  against  Acholi  and  Langi  supporters  of  Obote, 
and  the  havoc  created  in  the  West  Nile  district  by  the  Acholi-Langi  UNLA 
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against  alleged  supporters  of  Amin  were  both  incidents  that  argued  forcefully 
for  extreme  caution  on  behalf  of  any  opponent  to  the  Ugandan  state  who  had 
connections  to  the  military.  We  cannot  unravel  all  the  strands  of  this 
argument,  but  in  all  likelihood  the  core  group  that  started  the  NRA /NRM 
had  a significant  backlog  of  political  enmity  built  up  with  the  UPC 
establishment.  With  history  as  a guide  they  must  have  felt  that  their 
rehabilitation  would  have  either  been  an  arduous  process,  or  a matter  of 
deserting  their  political  ideals.  For  Museveni,  having  already  spent  six  years 
in  exile  in  Tanzania,  the  thought  of  retreating  to  the  political  periphery,  or 
again  taking  up  exile,  was  undoubtedly  harsh.  In  addition,  the  Obote  II 
government  was  likely  to  lack  confidence  in  its  initial  phases,  and  the 
UPC/UNLA  record  in  the  UNLF  did  not  appear  to  predict  that  it  would  be 
magnanimous  with  its  opponents.  Thus,  the  NRM  leadership  had  well 
developed  personal  reasons  for  taking  drastic  action,  they  may  have  felt  that 
they  had  no  other  alternative. 

But,  if  we  belabor  the  personal  factor  as  an  explanation  for  the  decision 
to  go  to  the  bush,  we  risk  describing  the  decision  as  essentially  self-serving. 
The  beginning  of  the  bush  war  was  too  risky  to  be  explained  primarily  on 
personal  grounds.  The  original  fighters  were  small  in  number,  reportedly  the 
NRA  sprang  from  a core  group  of  only  27  members.  Museveni  and  his 
followers  did  not  have  easy  access  to  a foreign  safe-haven  from  which  to 
conduct  the  war.  They  did  not  have  training  and  supply  bases  in  Eastern 
Zaire  or  Southern  Sudan,  the  traditional  retreats  of  Uganda's  northern 
ethnicities.  Omara-Otunnu's  claim  that  the  NRM  was  successful  primarily 
because  of  foreign  assistance  is  not  convincing  (1987,  p.  161). 28  The 

28Omara-Otunnu  suggests  that  the  NRM /NRA  won  Libyan  support  by 
suggesting  that  Obote  did  not  like  Muslims,  and  that  the  NRM/  NRA  was 
successful  in  gaining  support  from  western  governments  by  suggesting  that 
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NRM/NRA  had  foreign  support,  but  the  NRA  was  certainly  not  a surrogate 
force  in  the  cold  war  tradition,  nor  could  the  NRA's  war  against  Obote  II  be 
described  as  a grab  for  mineral  wealth  as  separatist  movements  in  Zaire's 
Katanga  or  Nigeria's  Biafra.  The  support  the  NRM  received  from  Libya  or 
from  the  British  multi-national  Lonroh,  may  have  been  critical  at  certain 
junctures,  but  it  was  not  overwhelming.29  The  Obote  II  government  cannot 
claim  that  it  was  the  victim  of  superpower  manipulation  or  collusion  on 
behalf  of  other  African  governments.  Museveni  and  his  followers  certainly 
had  personal  reasons  for  beginning  the  war,  but  they  were  not  exploitative 
opportunists  seeking  easy  wealth  or  a place  on  a political  grandstand  when 
they  took  up  arms  against  Obote  II. 

Finally  turning  to  the  third  reason  for  the  bush  war,  we  have  said  that 
Museveni  and  his  compatriots  decided  to  take  up  arms  as  a means  of 
revolutionizing'  Ugandan  politics.  We  use  the  term  'revolution'  advisedly 
here.  There  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  UPM  or  the  People's  Resistance 
Army  were  fire-breathing  radicals  who  envisioned  a complete  social  and 


Obote  still  harbored  the  socialist  leanings  that  he  had  espoused  in  the  late 
1960's.  These  assertions  have  limited  merit  since  the  Obote  II  government 
received  significant  aid  throughout  the  war,  including  military  training 
teams  from  the  British,  and  military  aid  from  North  Korea.  According  to 
Africa  Confidential,  during  the  December  1984  offensive  mounted  by  Obote 
against  the  NRA  the  UNLA  enjoyed  the  support  of  up  to  700  North  Korean 
troops  and  a number  of  Tanzanians  (January  16,  1985).  In  addition,  scholars 
have  pointed  out  that  the  NRM  was  the  subject  of  considerable  suspicion  on 
behalf  of  Uganda's  immediate  neighbors  and  the  international  community  at 
large.  The  NRM/NRA  is  after  all  Africa's  first  successful  home-grown  anti- 
state  guerrilla  movement.  The  precedent  of  the  NRA's  successful  guerrilla 
war  could  hardly  be  seen  as  an  encouraging  development  in  the  halls  of  the 
Organization  for  African  Unity  or  of  any  international  organizations  dealing 
with  Africa. 

29Justin  Smith  quotes  Museveni  from  Africa  Contemporary  Record  1986-87, 
that  the  Libyans  "gave  a lot  of  assistance  during  the  struggle"  (Smith,  1993  p. 
12). 
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economic  revolution  for  Uganda.  The  NRM  never  attempted  to  socialize  the 

means  of  production  in  areas  under  its  control,  nor  did  it  engage  extensively 

in  the  traditional  rhetoric  of  leftist  revolution.  Their  credentials  could  be 

described  as  socialist  or  progressive,  but  not  as  strictly,  or  'scientifically' 

Marxist.  As  Brett  suggests,  the  ideological  program  of  the  original  NRM  was  a 

mixture  of  Marx  and  simple  indignation  at  the  poor  quality  of  Ugandan 

government  since  independence  (1994,  p.  63).30  On  their  own,  the  remnants 

of  the  UPM  who  formed  the  People's  Resistance  Army  might  have  become 

Marxist  ideologues,  but  as  part  of  the  process  of  expanding  their  support  base, 

their  ideological  fires  were  banked  and  moral  indignation  replaced  Marxist 

theory  as  the  movement's  ideological  base.  In  Brett's  words. 

In  1981  the  leaders  of  the  NRM  who  went  into  the  bush  were 
motivated  by  Marxist  theory  and  a sense  of  outrage  at  the 
dishonesty,  corruption,  and  incompetence  that  had  ruined  their 
country.  Their  theoretical  analysis  meant  little  to  their  wider 
constituency,  but  the  sense  of  outrage  was  shared  by  almost 
everyone  (1994,  p.  63). 

The  alliance  of  the  PRA  with  Yusuf u Lule  inserted  an  element  of  the 
conservative  Baganda  establishment  to  the  movement,  but  perhaps  most 
important,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  NRA  was  drawn  from  the  Baganda 
peasantry,  an  extremely  conservative  group.  The  original  NRA  may  have 
had  leftist  inclinations,  but  the  army  they  recruited  in  rural  Buganda  was 
definitely  conservative.  Thus,  the  radical  inclinations  of  the  NRM /NRA 
were  considerably  diluted,  both  by  the  nonideological  portion  of  their  own 


30Had  they  been  in  a position  to  assume  power  via  a simple  coup  the  history 
of  the  NRM  might  have  been  similar  to  that  of  Ghana  or  Burkina  Faso  where 
political  movements  similar  to  the  NRM  were  evolving  in  the  same  late 
1970's  to  early  1980's  time  period.  Even  as  history  presently  stands  the 
parallels  between  Jerry  Rawlings  in  Ghana,  Thomas  Sankara  in  Burkina  Faso 
and  Yoweri  Museveni  in  Uganda  are  striking  (see  chapter  two  for  comparison 
of  the  Ugandan  RCs  with  similar  systems  in  Burkina  Faso  and  Ghana). 
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original  program,  and  through  alliances  with  decidedly  conservative  groups. 
However,  short  of  social  revolution,  the  NRM  leadership  does  seem  to  have 
wanted  to  recast  the  molds  of  Ugandan  politics.  They  were  interested  in  a 
revolution  that  could  wipe  the  political  slate  clean  of  its  engrained  history, 
they  were  willing  to  perform  radical  surgery  on  Ugandan  politics,  even  if  they 
were  not  radical  ideologues. 

Mutibwa's  explanation  for  the  bush  war  is  telling  in  that  it  depends  on 
defining  "the  system"  as  the  "repugnant"  factor  that  justified  the  bush  war. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  reasons  for  going  to  the  bush'  Mutibwa  alludes  to  the 
potential  ambiguity  of  the  decision  to  make  war  on  the  Obote  II  government; 
"Their  taking  up  arms  was  a crime;  but  not  so  much  so  as  the  continuation  of 
the  system  which  had  been  used  by  all  of  Uganda's  leaders  since 
independence  to  subjugate  and  terrorize  the  people  of  the  country"  (1992,  p. 
155).  Mutibwa's  reliance  on  a 'system'  as  the  principle  enemy  of  the  NRM 
smacks  of  a purposefully  vague  political  vocabulary.  But  in  the  context  of  the 
times,  the  idea  of  a 'system'  being  at  fault  gains  some  credence.  The  situation 
at  the  end  of  the  UNLF  could  not  be  described  as  positive.  Obote's  return  had 
rekindled  many  historical  and  sectarian  animosities.  The  UNLA,  upon 
which  so  much  of  Obote's  success  depended,  was  ill-trained  and  ill- 
disciplined,  and  the  political  machinations  of  the  pro-Obote  forces  in  the 
UNLF  could  not  be  said  to  foreshadow  a new  era  of  regenerative  politics.  On 
the  economic  front  there  were  no  reasons  to  be  particularly  optimistic. 
Further,  and  perhaps  most  important,  there  was  a lack  of  African  role  models 
to  follow.  It  was  a peculiar  junction  of  decay  and  despair  that  confronted 
Museveni  and  his  followers  in  December  1980.  Lacking  a thorough  historical 
investigation  of  the  period  our  explanations  are  tentative,  but  there  is  at  least 
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circumstantial  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  NRM  derived  some  real 
sustenance  from  this  vague  program  of  opposition  to  'the  system’. 

Mutibwa's  description  of  'the  system'  appears  to  derive  from  Ugandan 
history,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  abuse  of  the  state's  means  of  coercion 
and  the  lack  of  personal  security  under  previous  regimes  (1992,  p.  155).  The 
system,  according  to  Mutibwa,  was  judged  inadequate  principally  because  of 
its  abuse  of  human  rights.  Mutibwa  describes  the  system  as  "colonial"  in 
origin,  and  subsequently  distorted  by  the  personalistic  rule  of  Obote  and 
Amin.  Whatever  it  was,  the  system  had  not  provided  the  people  with 
personal  security.  Mutibwa's  emphasis  on  the  security  issue  is  not  ill-placed, 
certainly  by  1986  security  was  a paramount  issue  for  the  average  Ugandan. 
However  it  is  important  to  point  out  that  Mutibwa  is  writing  several  years 
after  the  initial  decision  to  take  up  arms.31  Perhaps  Mutibwa  is  guilty  of 
appropriating  the  logic  of  the  present  to  justify  the  actions  of  the  past. 
Mutibwa's  emphasis  on  the  poor  security  of  the  old  system  probably  played 
particularly  well  in  the  early  1990s  as  he  was  writing.  Especially  in  the  Bantu 
areas  of  Uganda,  the  NRM's  principle  claim  to  legitimacy  has  been  the 
restoration  of  security.  But  again,  from  the  point  of  view  of  many  of  the 
NRM  critics,  it  was  the  decision  to  go  to  the  bush  that  created  the  intolerable 
security  situation  which  Mutibwa  criticizes.  Without  the  bush  war,  the 


31  The  security  issue  grew  in  importance  during  Obote  II.  Certainly  since  the 
time  of  Amin  the  average  Ugandan  knew  that  the  military  was  capable  of 
abusing  civil  rights,  but  it  appears  that  the  army's  reputation  went  into  free- 
fall  during  the  Obote  II  years,  particularly  in  Buganda  and  most  specifically  in 
the  area  of  the  'Luwero  Triangle'  northwest  of  Kampala  (Khadiagala,  1993  p. 
242).  Under  the  pressures  of  the  bush  war  political  control  of  the  Ugandan 
military  disintegrated.  George  Kanyeihamba  contends  that  even  ministers  in 
the  Obote  II  government,  "freely  admitted  that  the  army  was  uncontrollable, 
and  that  not  even  the  President  of  Uganda  himself  could  give  them  orders" 
(1988,  p.  73). 
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security  situation  would  certainly  have  been  better  during  the  early  1980's.  If 
the  security  issue  is  the  central  failure  of  the  system,  it  is  difficult  to  know 
whether  Museveni  and  the  NRA  were  part  of  the  security  solution  or  part  of 
the  security  problem. 

At  severe  risk  of  oversimplification,  or  of  reading  too  much  of  our 
own  analysis  into  Mutibwa's  work,  we  advance  a different  definition  of  the 
old  system.  Based  in  equal  parts  on  Mutibwa's  emphasis  on  the  security 
aspects  of  the  'repugnant'  old  system,  and  the  NRM’s  close  relation  to  the 
military,  we  might  assert  that  the  best  definition  of  the  old  system  is  that  it 
was  marked  by  an  ill-disciplined,  uncontrolled  army.  Arguably,  the  one  true 
innovation  that  the  NRM  has  introduced  in  Ugandan  politics  is  that  of  the 
disciplined  army.  Thus,  if  our  attempt  to  define  the  'repugnant  system'  is 
correct,  the  principle  reason  the  NRM  took  to  the  bush  was  to  reform  the 
coercive  apparatus  of  the  state. 

Beyond  the  security  issue  the  definition  of  the  system  against  which 
the  NRM  fought  broadens  rapidly  into  a critique  of  Ugandan  history  and  the 
distortions  of  personal  rule.  Other  clues  to  the  NRM's  understanding  of  the 
'repugnant  system’  are  found  in  the  "Ten  Point  Program,"  the  core  policy 
document  of  the  NRM  written  during  the  bush  war  (Museveni,  1992).  A 
detailed  analysis  of  the  Ten  Point  Program  is  not  necessary  here,  but  it  is 
worthwhile  to  note  that  its  third  point,  (following  point  one  concerning  the 
need  for  democracy  and  point  two  concerning  the  need  for  security)  calls  for 
"The  consolidation  of  national  unity  and  elimination  of  all  forms  of 
sectarianism"  (Museveni,  1992,  p.  279).  In  other  words,  this  third  point 
demands  the  elimination  of  all  former  political  allegiances  based  on  ethnicity, 
religion,  regionalism  or  party  loyalty.  This  third  point  essentially  asks  that 
the  history  of  Ugandan  politics  be  wiped  clean;  that  Uganda  erase  the  political 
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divisions  of  the  past  and  start  all  over  again  to  create  a nationalist  majority. 32 
Another  clue  to  the  sweeping,  but  vague  program  of  the  NRM  is  contained  in 
the  slogan  "breaking  with  the  past"  under  which  the  NRM  assumed  state 
power  in  1986  (Khadiagala,  1993,  p.  243).  Or  we  might  look  to  the  first  official 
words  that  Museveni  spoke  after  being  sworn  in  as  president.  As  the  opening 
line  of  his  inaugural  address  Museveni  stated,  "No  one  should  think  that 
what  is  happening  today  is  a mere  change  of  guard:  it  is  a fundamental 
change  in  the  politics  of  our  country"  (emphasis  added)  (Museveni,  1992,  p. 
21). 

But  political  manifestos,  slogans  and  speeches  do  not  provide  firm 
evidence  of  the  NRM's  intentions  in  1981,  especially  when  they  come  to  our 
attention  years  after  the  crucial  decisions.  Whether  these  clues  to  the  NRM's 
definition  of  its  enemy  in  the  bush  war  are  simply  political  rhetoric  we 
cannot  tell.  In  the  end  we  do  not  have  a precise  description  of  the  NRM's 
rational  for  beginning  the  bush  war,  but  based  on  the  consistency  and  success 
of  the  NRA,  we  must  assume  that  there  was  some  core  commitment  in  the 
NRM  to  usher  in  era  of  fundamental  change,  to,  in  effect,  'revolutionize' 
Ugandan  politics.  Certainly  the  NRM  can  be  accused  of  leaning  heavily  on 
'old  system'  tactics  of  ethnicity  and  the  military  to  achieve  its  goals,  but  no 
one  can  doubt  that  the  core  of  the  NRM  is  both  highly  ambitious  and 
efficient.  The  fact  that  the  NRM  successfully  created  a new  army,  defeated  the 


32The  Ten  Point  Program  (TPP)  is  a sweeping  political  document  that  carries 
little  specificity.  Michael  Twaddle's  summation  provides  some  of  the  flavor 
of  the  TPP  and  imparts  some  insight  as  to  how  the  NRM  defined  a 'system'  as 
its  enemy.  "[The  TPP]  is  a document  which  expresses  moral  outrage,  analysis 
of  the  causes  of  Uganda's  discontents  since  independence,  and  utopian 
aspiration,  in  roughly  equal  proportions.  Together,  these  form  a heady 
programmatic  cocktail"  (1988  p.  315). 
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military  forces  of  a sovereign  African  state  and  consolidated  their  control  of 
the  state  is  unprecedented  in  African  history. 

The  'Bush  War'  Years:  January  1981  to  January  1986 

A blow  by  blow  history  of  the  years  1981  to  1986  need  not  detain  us 
extensively.  In  truth,  a detailed  account  of  the  politics  Obote  II  years  and  the 
formation  of  the  NRM  is  beyond  our  capacities.  Many  of  the  important 
events  and  decisions  from  this  period  have  not  received  adequate  attention  to 
be  explained  based  on  secondary  literature  alone.  But  the  events  in  this 
period  continue  to  inform  current  perceptions  of  the  NRM.  Throughout  this 
period  the  NRA  conducted  its  'bush  war'  against  Obote  II;  these  are  crucially 
important  years  in  the  evolution  of  the  NRM  and  the  RC  system.33  This  era 
also  contains  the  coup  staged  by  Acholi  army  officers  in  July  1985  that  brought 
down  the  Obote  II  government  and  ushered  in  a transitional  period  before 
the  NRM's  ascension  to  power.  The  period  closes  with  the  official  beginning 
of  the  NRM  regime  as  Yoweri  Museveni  was  sworn  in  as  President  on 
January  29, 1986. 

One  characteristic  of  these  years  which  reflects  well  on  the  NRM  and 
the  RC  system  is  the  fact  that  Obote  II  regime  remained  mired  in  ethnic 
conflict.  The  1980  election  did  little  to  resolve  this  problematic  theme.  The 
Obote  II  years  were  marked  not  only  the  well  known  Bantu  vs.  Nilotic 
division,  but  also,  and  more  crucially  for  the  fate  of  Obote  II,  by  an  intra- 
Nilotic  conflict  between  Acholi  and  Langi  in  the  Ugandan  army.  Apparently 
Obote  did  not  have  confidence  in  the  Acholi  elements  of  the  army.  Over  the 


33The  considerable  significance  of  the  war  for  the  RC  system  is  covered  in 
chapter  two.  See  Tideman  (1995)  for  the  most  complete  account  of  the  history 
of  the  RC  system  in  Buganda  during  the  war  years. 
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course  of  the  bush  war  the  Acholi  rank  and  file  came  to  feel  that  they  were 
bearing  more  than  their  fair  share  of  the  fight  against  the  NRA.  While  the 
Acholi  were  engaging  the  NRA  in  the  Luwero  triangle,  the  Langi  elements  of 
the  army  drew  the  soft  assignment  of  providing  security  for  the  government 
in  Kampala.  Langi-Acholi  factionalism  which  had  simmered  from  1981  to 

1983  began  to  come  to  a head  with  the  death  of  Oyite-Ojok,  the  Lango  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  UNLA.  Obote's  indecisiveness  concerning  the  appointment  of  a 
replacement  for  Oyite-Ojok  is  telling  evidence  of  Obote's  lack  of  faith  in  his 
Acholi  allies.  Following  Oyite-Ojok's  death  in  December  1983,  Obote  delayed 
six  months  before  naming  another  Langi,  Smith  Opon-Acak,  as  Oyite-Ojok's 
replacement.  With  the  appointment  of  Opon-Acak,  Obote  passed  over 
several  more  experienced  and  arguably  better  qualified  Acholi  candidates. 
Opon-Acak's  principle  qualification  for  the  job  appears  to  have  been  his 
Lango  ethnicity.  Both  Mutibwa  and  Omara-Otunnu  point  to  the  controversy 
surrounding  Oyite-Ojok's  replacement  as  a turning  point  in  the  Obote  II 
regime  (Mutibwa,  1992,  p.  163;  Omara-Otunnu,  1987,  p.  160).  The 
appointment  of  Opon-Acak  coupled  with  the  effects  of  the  UNLA's  December 

1984  offensive  against  the  NRA  pushed  Acholi  elements  of  the  army  to  break 
with  Obote.  The  December  offensive  was  largely  successful  in  forcing  the 
NRA  out  of  their  Luwero  triangle  guerrilla  base  camps,  but  the  losses 
incurred  fell  heavily  on  the  Acholi  thus  inflaming  ethnic  divisions  within 
the  army  (Smith,  1993,  p.  10).  On  July  27,  1985,  two  Acholi  senior  army 
officers,  Tito  Okello  and  Bazillo  Okello  (not  related)  staged  the  coup  which 
brought  Obote  II  regime  to  its  end.  Following  the  coup  the  Acholi-Langi  feud 
was  exacerbated  as  Acholi  soldiers  took  revenge  on  their  former  Langi  allies 
(Smith,  1993,  p.  10).  The  continuation  of  ethnic  turmoil  throughout  the 
Obote  II  and  Okello  regimes  must  be  counted  as  kind  of  perverse  positive  for 
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the  NRM.  When  Museveni  came  preaching  his  gospel  of  antisectarianism  he 
found  the  ground  well  prepared  for  his  message.34 

Another  important  positive  outcome  of  this  period  for  the  NRM  was 
the  creation  of  its  heroic  legacy.  Although  memories  of  the  war  are  declining 
in  contemporary  Uganda,  NRM  stalwarts  can  still  call  on  their  history  of 
armed  struggle  to  legitimize  their  authority.  Photographs  of  piles  of  skulls 
featured  in  journalistic  histories  of  the  war  bear  testimony  to  the  suffering  of 
the  people  of  the  Luwero  triangle,  and  these  symbols  are  not  easily  dismissed. 
Even  if  opposing  politicians  disagree  with  the  military  background  of  the 
NRM  government,  or  with  specific  policies  of  the  NRM,  they  cannot  take 
away  the  fact  that  the  NRM/NRA  was  willing  to  shed  blood  to  achieve  its 
goals.  In  this  vein  the  NRM  revives  the  tradition  of  the  Mau  Mau  fighters  in 
Kenya,  or  FRELIMO  in  Mozambique,  or  any  of  the  many  anticolonial 
struggles  which  resulted  in  military  confrontation.  The  sacrifices  of  the  bush 
war  years  from  1981  to  1985  remain  a positive  factor  for  the  NRM. 

It  is  also  worthwhile  to  note  that  the  Okello  regime,  the  immediate 
predecessors  to  the  NRM  in  state  power,  was  particularly  notable  for  its 
incompetent  and  chaotic  government.  After  a severe  bout  of  looting 
following  the  Okello's  take  over,  Kampala  was  effectively  partitioned  into 
sections  controlled  by  differing  military  factions  (Mudoola,  1991,  p.  233).  Once 
again,  and  this  time  worse  than  ever,  the  military  was  out  of  control  in 
Uganda.  Under  the  Okellos  security  for  life  and  property  was  abysmal.  The 
six  month  interregnum  of  the  Okellos  achieved  the  reputation  as  the  worst 


^In  contrast  to  the  legacy  of  ethnic  infighting  and  military  factionalism  that 
marked  both  the  Obote  II  and  the  Okello's  regime,  Justin  Smith  asserts  that 
the  NRM/NRA's  success  can  be  directly  attributed  to  the  ability  of  the  NRM 
to  subsume  the  potential  ethnic  rivalries  among  its  Baganda,  Banyankole  and 
Banyarwanda  leadership  under  a wider  political  program  (1993,  p.  14). 
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Ugandan  government  to  date.  In  comparison  with  the  Okello  regime  the 
NRA  occupied  Kampala  as  a disciplined,  organized  force,  and  moreover  a 
force  that  had  the  beginning  of  a political  program.  The  Okello  regime  never 
amounted  to  much  more  than  a highly  unsteady  coalition  of  anti-Obote 
forces.  The  Okellos  did  not  have  a credible  political  alternative  to  fill  the 
political  vacuum  that  Obote's  departure  created.  They  were  willing  to  reach 
out  to  any  groups,  even  former  Amin  supporters,  to  help  them  accomplish 
this  task.  Their  only  hope  was  that  they  would  be  able  to,  as  it  were,  reinvent 
the  UNLF  to  begin  again  a group  project  of  political  renewal.  To  this  end  the 
Okellos  welcomed  all  political  forces,  the  DP,  the  UPM  and  various  anti-Obote 
fronts  into  their  new  government. 

In  fact,  there  were  only  two  significant  contenders  for  military  power  in 
Uganda  following  the  Okellos  coup,  the  NRM/NRA  and  the  Acholi 
dominated  UNLA.  Neither  force  was  in  position  to  decisively  dominate  the 
other  at  the  time  of  coup  in  July  1985.  This  was  a particularly  fluid  time  for 
the  NRM,  readings  of  the  NRA's  history  in  1985  appears  to  depend  on  one's 
political  loyalties.  By  some  accounts  the  NRA  was  essentially  a defeated  army 
by  early  1985.  Following  the  December  1984  offensive  by  the  UNLA,  the  NRA 
had  either,  fled  in  disarray  (Gmara-Otunnu,  1987,  p.  162),  or  engaged  in  a 
strategic  retreat  to  the  west  (Museveni,  1992,  p.  142-147).  But  no  matter  what 
the  circumstances  of  the  NRA  were  early  in  the  year,  by  late  1985  the  NRA 
was  in  position  to  dictate  its  own  future.  In  many  respects  the  move  west 
appears  to  have  rejuvenated  the  NRA.  During  1985  the  NRA  took  control  of 
Western  Uganda,  setting  up  an  interim  government  in  Fort  Portal  by  October. 
By  all  reports  the  NRA  /NRM  was  well  received  in  western  Uganda 
successfully  recruiting  new  soldiers  to  the  NRA  and  setting  up  local 
government  administrations  based  on  RCs  (Smith  J.,  1993,  p.  12;  Africa 
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Confidential,  November  27,  1985  p.  3).  During  this  time  the  NRA  left  its 
guerrilla  roots  behind  to  become  a more  conventional  military  force.  In  a 
sense,  the  Okello's  move  against  Obote  gave  the  NRA  the  breathing  space  it 
needed  to  expand  its  resource  base  to  become  a genuine  challenger  for  state 
power. 

It  is  also  during  this  period  that  the  NRM  earned  a reputation  for 
political  misdealing.  Though  it  is  impossible  to  completely  disentangle  the 
relation  between  he  NRM  and  the  Okellos,  there  is  evidence  that  the  NRM 
used  the  Okello  coup  to  oust  Obote  and  divide  the  UNLA  to  further  its  own 
strategic  interest.35  Whether  the  NRM  is  guilty  of  reneging  on  any  secret 
deals  with  the  Okellos  is  not  clear,  but  it  is  known  that  the  NRM  did  not 
honor  the  substance  of  the  Nairobi  peace  accords.  The  Nairobi  talks  were 
designed  to  arrange  a power-sharing  agreement  between  the  Okellos  and  the 
NRM.  The  critical  issue  was  the  composition  and  control  of  the  post  Obote 
Ugandan  army.  In  the  event  the  agreement  between  the  NRM  and  the 
Okellos,  signed  on  December  17,  1985  was  never  implemented.  The  Nairobi 
talks  were  rendered  void  when  Museveni  did  not  appear  in  Kampala  with 
his  army  to  fulfill  the  agreement,  but  instead,  occupied  Kampala  barely  a 


35 Africa  Confidential  reports  that  the  NRM  had  held  secret  talks  with  the 
Okellos  as  early  as  December  1984,  urging  the  Okellos  to  rebel  against  Obote 
(July  31,  1985).  Also  from  Africa  Confidential  there  is  information  that  the 
NRA  coordinated  its  activities  to  support  the  Okello’s  coup  (August  14,  1985 
p.  4).  Accurate  interpretation  of  such  events  is  well-nigh  impossible  since 
such  talks  and  or  arrangements  might  have  been  interpreted  by  the  Okellos  as 
a sign  of  NRA  weakness,  leading  the  Okellos  to  the  assumption  that  in  future 
they  might  deal  with  the  NRA  from  a superior  position.  There  is  also 
evidence  that  the  NRM  was  not  always  a perfectly  harmonized  organization. 
Certainly  there  were  disagreements  with  the  NRM/ NRA,  and  these 
disagreements  may  have  resulted  in  unauthorized  negotiations, 
pronouncements  etc.  (Museveni,  1992  p.  147). 
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month  after  the  accord  was  signed.36  The  failure  of  the  Nairobi  accords  has 
resulted  in  a testy  relationship  between  Museveni  and  President  Moi  of 
Kenya.  Moi,  who  sponsored  and  brokered  the  talks,  felt  that  the  failure  of  the 
Nairobi  accord  constituted  a personal  affront  to  his  efforts  at  negotiation,  and 
indeed,  the  events  of  December  1985  and  January  1986  tend  to  suggest  that  the 
NRM  was  not  dealing  in  good  faith  when  Museveni  signed  the  Nairobi 
accords.37 

The  NRM's  shady  dealings  with  the  Okellos  have  also  served  as  one  of 
the  claims  legitimizing  anti-NRM  movements  in  the  north  and  east  of 
Uganda.  Remnants  of  the  Okello's  army  that  took  up  arms  against  the  NRM 
government  in  mid  1986  made  the  reinstatement  of  the  Nairobi  accords  one 
of  the  conditions  for  the  cessation  of  their  military  activities  (Gingyera- 
Pinycwa,  1992  p.  23).  Although  the  events  surrounding  the  Okello's  coup  and 
the  Nairobi  peace  talks  are  subject  to  varying  interpretation,  it  does  appear 
that  this  period  serves  as  a question  mark  on  the  NRM's  political  reliability, 
and  in  sum,  constitutes  a negative  factor  in  the  NRM's  political  legacy. 


36 According  to  Africa  Confidential  (AC)  the  decision  to  break  the  agreement 
was  only  taken  on  January  15,  1986  just  days  before  the  final  assault  on 
Kampala  began.  AC  suggests  that  Museveni  counseled  caution  in  light  of 
international  pressure  to  honor  the  Nairobi  agreement,  but  that  he  was 
overruled  by  his  NRA  military  commanders  who  were  confident  of  an  easy 
march  on  Kampala  (Africa  Confidential  January  29,  1986  p.  1). 

37Mutibwa  as  much  as  admits  that  the  NRM /NRA  never  had  any  intention 
of  honoring  the  Nairobi  peace  agreement;  Mutibwa;  "Right  from  the  start  of 
the  peace  talks,  they  were  not  considered  a priority  in  the  program  of  the 
NRM/NRA  [ ].  The  freedom-fighters  [i.e.  the  NRA]  knew  that  the  accord  was 
not  a major  factor  in  the  politics  of  Uganda,  but  there  could  be  no  harm  to 
them  in  signing  it"  (1992,  p.  175).  It  is  tempting  to  describe  the  extended 
Nairobi  negotiations  as  a delaying  tactic  for  the  NRA,  a breathing  space  which 
gave  them  time  to  consolidate  their  forces  for  a final  assault  which  would 
give  them  a firm  grasp  on  the  offices  of  state. 
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Finally,  and  most  generally,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  virtually 
all  aspects  of  the  Ugandan  political-economy  were  in  very  bad  shape  by  the 
time  the  NRM  came  to  power.  Although  there  was  some  economic  recovery 
and  in  the  early  years  of  Obote  II,  the  overall  trend  by  1986  was  again  one  of 
steep  deterioration  (Edmonds,  1988).  The  chaos  of  the  Okello's  regime  had 
virtually  brought  the  country  to  a complete  halt  in  terms  of  the  formal 
economy  and  government  administration.  The  NRM  was,  in  a sense,  lucky 
to  start  from  such  humble  beginnings.  The  years  of  war  and  instability  that 
had  characterized  Ugandan  politics  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  late  1970's  had  set 
the  stage  for  the  political  revolution  envisioned  by  the  NRM.  By  the  time  the 
NRA  arrived  in  Kampala  the  majority  of  Ugandans  were  ready  for  something 
different  from  their  politicians. 

Historical  Summary:  Conclusion 

The  preceding  summary  of  historical  problems  in  Uganda  outlines  the 
macro  political  situation  in  Uganda.  It  serves  to  point  out  some  of  the 
reasons  why  political  expectations  had  sunk  to  extremely  low  levels  by  the 
time  the  NRM  began  organizing  the  RC  system  on  a nationwide  basis  in  the 
mid  1980's.  Things  had  gone  very  badly  in  the  first  25  years  of  Ugandan 
independence.  Uganda  had  become  a byword  for  cruel  and  inept  government 
in  its  first  generation  of  independence.  Indeed  it  has  been  argued  by 
Ugandans  themselves  that  they  had  lost  their  moral  center  in  a jumble  of 
corruption  and  violence  (Obbo,  1988;  Mutibwa,  1992  p.  122;  Southall,  1980).  In 
the  words  of  Martin  Doombos,  "Uganda  [had]  come  to  be  regarded  [as  one]  of 
the  most  extreme  'scratch'  cases  imaginable.  After  years  of  unprecedented 
obliteration  of  the  very  fabric  of  society,  even  basic  relief  stagnated  at  times 
due  to  bitter  persistence  of  political  enmities"  (1988,  p.  259).  Politics  in 
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Uganda  had  become  synonymous  with  corruption  and  violence.  Accurate 
estimates  of  the  number  deaths  due  to  political  violence  in  Uganda  since 
independence  are  difficult  to  come  by,  but  the  numbers  surely  run  into  the 
hundreds  of  thousands.38  Political  divisions  arising  from  ethnicity  and 
religion,  as  well  as  distortions  arising  from  military  influence  on  politics,  and 
the  continuing  weight  of  economic  distress  all  continue  to  plague  Ugandan 
politics. 

Uganda's  legacy  of  political  history  is  one  of  violence  and  upheaval. 
Predictably,  such  a tumultuous  history  does  not  lend  itself  to  easy 
explanation,  but  in  the  end  at  least  some  of  the  explanation  must  he  on  the 
failure  of  Ugandan  politics.  Placing  blame  on  politics  per  se  may  appear 
analytically  weak,  but  it  is  also  important  that  we  do  not  let  the  structures  of 
history  and  economics  monopolize  our  thinking.  There  is  also  reason  to  be 
optimistic  about  the  future  of  Ugandan  politics  based  on  historical  and 
economic  factors.  In  fact,  according  to  several  pre-independence  analyses, 
Uganda  was  particularly  well  placed  to  reap  the  benefits  of  independence. 
Uganda  possessed  many  of  the  supposed  economic  and  social  requisites  of 
stable  politics,  she  was  richer  than  Tanzania  and  she  did  not  carry  the  baggage 
of  foreign  intervention  and  potential  class  division  found  in  Kenya.  At 
independence  Uganda  was  described  as  a relatively  compact  nation  with  a 


38Phares  Mutibwa,  an  admitted  NRM  loyalist,  suggests  that  "conservative 
estimates  are  that  300,000  people  may  have  been  killed  and  another  500,000 
displaced  in  Buganda  alone"  during  the  guerrilla  war  waged  by  the  NRA 
against  the  Obote  II  government  (1992,  p.  159).  Mutibwa  also  estimates  that 
another  250,000  Ugandans  had  become  refugees  in  Sudan  and  Zaire  because  of 
reprisals  against  the  West  Nile  ethnicities  of  the  Lugbara  and  Kakwa, 
supposed  supporters  of  Idi  Amin  (1992,  p.  162).  Further,  Mutibwa  asserts  that 
25,000  people  of  Rwandese  origin  were  forced  to  flee  Southwest  Uganda 
because  of  their  ethnic  association  with  the  NRA,  i.e.  Museveni  is  himself 
partly  of  Rwandese  parentage  (1992,  p.  162). 
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reasonably  well  developed  infrastructure  that  seemed  to  augur  well  for  the 
creation  of  a national  identity  based  on  propinquity  and  ease  of 
communication.  In  addition,  Uganda  is  blessed  with  good  agricultural 
potential  because  it  is  well  watered  and  the  soils  are  generally  fertile.  Uganda 
is  also  blessed  with  large  blocs  of  peoples  with  similar  languages  and  cultural 
traditions.  Of  course  there  were  also  numerous  potential  divisions,  but  none 
of  the  political  groups  defined  by  ethnicity  or  religion  were  capable  of 
dominating  the  state  apparatus  without  the  benefit  of  alliance.  From  a 
structural-historical  point  of  view  pluralism  in  Uganda  might  have  been  a 
political  asset  as  much  as  a handicap  in  the  process  of  nation  building.  As 
Christopher  Wrigley  has  written:  "It  could  well  be  argued...  that  in  most 
respects  the  structure  of  Uganda  favored  stability,  since  its  conflicts  and 
rivalries  were  multiple  and  variously  defined"  (1988,  p.  28).  There  were 
many  potential  cross-cutting  dividing  lines  providing  many  potential 
opportunities  to  form  political  coalitions  or  make  political  bargains.  With 
regard  to  the  'Buganda  problem'  in  Ugandan  history,  Gingyera-Pinycwa 
reports  that  Ali  Mazrui  was  willing  to  contend  that  Gandan  intransigence 
could  form  the  basis  for  the  political  success  of  the  new  Ugandan  state  since 
Buganda  could  become  the  catalyst  for  an  effective  anti-Buganda  coalition 
(1992,  p.  13). 

Of  course,  the  niceties  of  parliamentary  democracy  and  political 
compromise  proved  too  fragile  to  contain  the  centrifugal  tendency  of 
excessive  pluralism.  Across  sub-Saharan  Africa  political  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  nation-state  formation  have  been  at  best,  tentative.  But  it  is 
undeniable  that  the  very  lack  of  success  of  Ugandan  political  arrangements 
has  created  considerable  room  for  innovation  in  politics.  History  makes  clear 
that  Ugandan  politics  have  not  been  ’institutionalized'  and  the  culture  of 
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democracy  has  not  taken  root.  But  it  is  arguable  that  this  history  has  created  a 
demand  for  democracy  and  political  institutions. 

In  1986,  as  the  RC  system  began  its  life  as  an  officially  recognized  part  of 
government,  the  system  drew  on  a large  pool  of  positive  political  capital.  The 
RCs  were  associated  with  the  completion  of  a successful  war,  a homegrown 
military-political  initiative  that  had  swept  to  state  power  against  all  odds.  A 
great  deal  of  political  energy  and  enthusiasm  was  latent  in  the  grassroots  of 
Ugandan  politics,  and  the  RCs  were  able  to  draw  on  this  energy  as  the  NRM 
began  its  tenure  in  government.  The  RC  system  lay  at  the  center  of  the 
NRM's  claim  to  constitute  a 'fundamental  change'  in  Ugandan  politics.  After 
nearly  25  years  of  essentially  anti-peasant  politics,  in  which  power  was 
increasingly  concentrated  at  the  center  in  the  state,  the  RC  system  seemed  to 
herald  an  era  in  which  politics  would  return  to  the  people. 

But  despite  the  many  positive  connotations  which  the  RC  system  could 
illicit  in  comparison  with  Uganda's  political  history  of  authoritarianism  and 
chaos,  it  is  also  true  that  the  RC  system  was  strongly  associated  with  the 
political  legacy  of  the  NRM.  Inevitably  the  NRM's  fight  to  the  summit  of 
state  power  created  political  baggage.  The  interpretation  of  Uganda's  political 
legacy,  and  especially  the  legacy  of  the  NRM  becomes  a crucial  factor 
predicting  contemporary  political  evaluation  of  the  RC  system.  If  one 
emphasizes  the  benefits  of  the  relatively  strong  NRM  state,  one  is  likely  to 
give  the  RC  system  a favorable  evaluation.  However,  observers  who 
highlight  the  history  of  power  politics  in  the  NRM's  assencion  to  the  state, 
can  draw  a more  negative  picture  of  the  RC  system. 


CHAPTER  SIX 

THE  NRM  IN  POWER:  1986  TO  1995 
Introduction 

The  institutional  status  of  the  RC  system  is  influenced  by  two  broad 
areas  of  opinion.  First,  by  ordinary  people's  experience  with  the  system.  To 
the  degree  that  the  RCs  satisfy  citizens  expectations  of  government,  especially 
local  government,  the  RCs  tend  to  be  institutionalized.  This  aspect  of 
institutionalization  is  specifically  addressed  by  this  study's  grassroots  survey. 
But  the  institutionalization  of  the  RCs  is  also  influenced  by  elite  evaluation 
of  the  NRM’s  management  of  the  state  since  1986.  The  RC  system  has  been 
an  important  part  of  the  NRM  government's  overall  political  and 
administrative  program,  especially  since  the  RC  system  embodies  the  NRM's 
claims  to  representative  democracy.  This  is  a crucial  aspect  of  the 
government's  program  because  the  NRM  government  is  anxious  to  conform 
to  internationally  recognized  democratic  norms  in  order  to  preserve  the  good 
will  of  the  aid  and  finance  community.  RC  style  democracy  is  also  important 
on  the  domestic  front  to  deflect  accusations  that  the  NRM  is  not  sufficiently 
committed  to  democracy.  Due  to  the  RC  system's  high  profile  in  the  NRM 
government,  any  evaluation  of  the  RCs  is  inevitably  linked  to  the 
performance  and  political  standing  of  the  NRM's  national  government.  As  a 
continuation  of  the  theme  begun  in  the  previous  chapter,  the  purpose  of  this 
chapter  is  to  help  inform  the  reader's  understanding  of  the  historical  and 
political  context  surrounding  the  RC  system. 
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In  broad  perspective  the  reputation  of  the  NRM  government  since  1986 
has  been  very  positive.  None  can  deny  that  the  NRM  has  successfully 
consolidated  its  hold  on  the  state,  and  both  the  government's  record  for 
maintaining  internal  security  as  well  as  the  government's  record  for 
managing  Uganda's  economy  are  credible.  The  NRM’s  success  in  bringing 
security  and  stability  to  Uganda,  coupled  with  the  NRM  government's  strict 
adherence  to  the  strictures  of  liberal  economics,  has  made  Uganda  one  of  the 
'darlings'  of  the  donor  community  in  the  1990’s.  From  it's  basket  case'  status 
of  the  early  1980's  Uganda  has  become  one  of  sub  Saharan  Africa's  success 
stories  in  the  mid-1990s.1  With  regard  to  international  relations,  the  NRM 
government  has  a somewhat  rocky  record  within  East  Africa,  but  within  the 
larger  international  sphere  Uganda's  relations  in  this  period  have  been 
positive. 

But  praise  for  the  NRM  has  not  been  universal.  The  most  serious 
caveat  on  the  NRM  success  story  lies  in  its  poor  reputation  in  many  areas  of 
Uganda  north  and  east  of  the  Nile.  Generally  speaking,  the  history  of 
Uganda's  north-south  divide  has  continued  in  the  NRM  era.  The  NRM's 
political  mantra  of  nonsectarianism,  coupled  with  the  relative  discipline  of 
the  NRA  has  won  the  government  some  sympathizers  in  the  north  and  east, 
but  the  government  has  not  been  able  to  win  mass  electoral  support  outside 
its  western  and  southern  base.  Old  political  loyalties  preserved  in  a history  of 
ethnic  and  economic  differences  are  still  important  for  the  description  of 

!ln  the  South  African  Mail  and  Guardian  of  Feb.  17, 1995  a review  article  of 
the  state  of  sub-Saharan  government  and  politics  included  Uganda  in  a list  of 
African  countries  with  "robust  administrations,"  a far  cry  from  the  Amin 
years  when  Uganda  was  synonymous  with  political  and  economic  decay  (p. 
25).  Another  example  of  high  profile  media  endorsement  of  the  NRM 
administration  comes  from  a segment  of  the  ABC  World  News  (television) 
from  March  6, 1995  where  Uganda  is  portrayed  as  an  African  success  story, 
despite  the  authoritarian  tendencies  of  Museveni's  NRM  government. 
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Ugandan  politics.  Virtually  all  the  high  profile  examples  of  praise  and  success 
associated  with  the  NRM  can  be  tempered  with  the  proviso  'at  least  in  the 
Bantu  south  and  west...'. 

The  range  of  possible  topics  in  this  chapter  greatly  exceeds  available 
space.  The  primary  cues  for  the  choice  of  topics  for  this  chapter  are  drawn 
from  the  elite  interviews,  especially  those  interviews  which  were  highly 
critical  of  the  NRM  and  by  association  the  RC  system.  These  cues  were 
refined  to  focus  on  major  issues  as  they  impact  the  institutional  status  of  the 
RC  system.  Thus,  we  have  imposed  a restrictive  outline  for  the  chapter. 
However  to  honor  the  wide  range  of  possible  topics  we  begin  the  chapter  with 
an  extended  introduction  which  briefly  touches  on  some  of  the  issues  that  are 
not  given  detailed  treatment.  Following  the  extended  introduction,  we  begin 
the  heart  of  the  chapter  with  an  overview  of  the  NRM  since  1986.  On  the 
heels  of  the  overview,  we  briefly  isolate  the  role  of  the  RC  system  in  the 
NRM  government's  program.  This  diversion  is  necessary  to  isolate  and 
underline  the  role  of  the  RC  system  itself,  since  in  later  sections  the  system  is 
easily  subsumed  in  the  broader  historical  and  political  discussions  of  the 
NRM  regime.  Subsequently,  we  divide  the  history  of  the  NRM  since  1986 
into  two  time  segments.  The  first  from  1986  to  1989,  and  the  second  from 
1990  to  the  present.  We  take  1989  as  a crucial  cut  off  point  in  the  history  of  the 
NRM  since  we  contend  that  two  events,  the  expansion  of  the  National 
Resistance  Council  through  national  elections,  and  the  extension  of  the 
NRM’s  governing  mandate,  both  accomplished  in  1989,  serve  as  landmark 
events  for  the  definition  of  the  NRM  government,  especially  with  reference 
to  the  government's  relations  to  the  RC  system. 
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Extended  Introduction:  Peripheral  Issues 

By  imposing  the  organization  outlined  above,  we  necessarily  short 
change  several  important  issue  areas.  One  lightly  treated  issue  area  regards 
the  NRM's  economic  policies.  Since  coming  to  power,  the  NRM  has 
embraced  liberal  economic  policies  associated  with  programs  of  'structural 
adjustment'.  Clearly  the  government's  IMF  funded  structural  adjustment 
program  provides  fertile  ground  for  political  and  economic  debate  which 
offers  many  valuable  insights  to  an  overall  evaluation  of  the  NRM  in 
power .2  The  government  experiences  a range  of  varying  political  pressures 
due  to  its  liberal  economic  policies.  On  the  one  hand  the  NRM’s  embrace  of 
structural  adjustment  is  positive  in  that  it  helps  insure  large  flows  of 
financial  aid  to  the  government.  Foreign  aid  constitutes  roughly  half  of  the 
government's  expenditures,  obviously  foreign  financial  support  is  one  of  the 
crucial  pillars  of  the  NRM  government.2 3  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  NRM 
receives  pressure  to  provide  services  to  citizens  who  suffer  from  structural 
adjustment.  In  addition  the  NRM  receives  pressure  from  the  donor 
community  to  create  pluralist  openings  in  Uganda's  political  processes.4  As 

2The  issue  of  the  NRM's  relationship  with  the  IMF  is  briefly  addressed  in  this 
chapter's  section  devoted  to  NRM  ideology. 

3Macro  economic  statistics  can  be  interpreted  in  a variety  of  ways  depending 
on  the  source  of  funds  and  the  categories  to  which  they  are  allocated. 
However,  the  following  statistics  shed  some  light  on  the  extent  of  the 
government's  reliance  on  foreign  finance.  The  'outturn'  for  Central 
Government  Budgetary  Operations  for  the  year  1992-1993  shows  tax  revenue 
of  291  billion  Uganda  shillings,  with  grants  of  313  billion  U.  shs.  For  the  year 
1993-1994  revenue  by  taxation  totaled  388  billion  shs.  and  grants  of  244  billion 
shs  (Ministry  of  Finance  and  Economic  Planning,  1994  p.  19). 


4In  May  1995,  the  NRM  government  received  its  first  public,  high  profile 
warning  that  the  donor  community  was  placing  increasing  emphasis  on 
opening  Uganda's  politics  as  a pre-condition  to  further  aid  flows.  In  a 
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well,  the  donor  community  argues  for  reductions  in  the  size  of  the  NRA 
( Africa  Confidential,  April  3, 1992,  p.  6). 

Economic  policy,  especially  concerning  the  role  of  international 
finance,  is  an  important  issue  in  Ugandan  politics.  However,  Uganda's 
economic  difficulties  are  so  pervasive  that  they  tend  to  transcend  domestic 
political  differences.  Most  Ugandans  suffer  because  of  the  NRM’s  policies  of 
government  retrenchment  and  privatization,  but  remedies  for  this  situation 
are  not  readily  apparent  among  the  NRM's  critics.  Few  of  the  NRM's 
political  opponents  question  the  necessity  of  doing  business  with 
international  capital,  whoever  controls  the  Ugandan  state  is  likely  to  be 
subservient  to  international  finance. 5 Thus,  while  the  economy  is  certainly  a 
viable  political  issue  in  Uganda,  the  thrust  of  the  economic  debate  is  oriented 
toward  micro  issues  of  management  and  corruption. 

The  issue  of  corruption  is  another  important  discussion  point  in 
Ugandan  domestic  politics.  In  its  early  years  in  power  the  NRM  and 


statement  issued  by  the  United  States  government  concerning  the  form  of 
government  to  be  adopted  in  Uganda's  new  constitution,  the  United  States 
warned  "...against  a constitution  that  preserves  monopoly  of  power 
indefinitely  and  continues  the  prohibition  of  the  right  of  association  and 
assembly"  ( The  Monitor,  May  15-17, 1995  p.  1).  Further,  as  interpreted  by  The 
Monitor  newspaper;  "The  U.S.  warned  that  international  and  domestic 
confidence  in  Uganda,  and  the  benefits  which  flow  from  that  confidence,  can 
best  maintained  if  the  government  commits  itself  to  such  a program  of 
transition  (The  Monitor,  May  15-17,  1995,  p.  1).  With  the  adoption  of  the  new 
constitution  and  scheduling  of  presidential  and  parliamentary  elections  in 
1996,  there  is  increased  pressure  on  the  NRM  to  sacrifice  its  adherence  to 
'movement'  based  politics  in  favor  of  multi-party  pluralism. 

5Through  most  of  the  post  1986  period,  criticism  of  the  NRM's  economic 
policies  have  tended  to  focus  on  the  donors  themselves,  who,  the  critics 
maintain,  have  not  pressed  the  NRM  hard  enough  to  open  Ugandan  political 
processes.  The  critics  suggest  that  President  Museveni,  unlike  President  Moi 
in  Kenya,  has  been  given  a kind  of  'free  ride'  on  the  issue  of  multi-party 
democracy.  The  donors  have  been  accused  of  unduly  favoring  and 
supporting  the  NRM’s  essentially  authoritarian  control  of  the  Ugandan  state. 
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President  Museveni  cultivated  an  image  of  austere  Puritanism  that  tended  to 
quell  allegations  of  corruption.  Recent  years  however,  have  seen  an  increase 
in  allegations  of  corruption  and  few  would  deny  that  this  is  a problem  for  the 
NRM.  Certainly  there  are  members  of  government  who  have  unduly 
profited  from  the  NRM's  control  of  the  state,  but  this  corruption  appears  to  be 
less  institutional  than  personal  in  nature.  As  a whole  the  NRM  continues  to 
compare  favorably  with  other  African  governments  with  regard  to 
corruption.6  It  is  important  to  underline  the  fact  that  President  Museveni's 
personal  reputation  for  incorruptibility  continues  to  give  the  NRM 
considerable  political  cover  with  regard  to  this  issue.  Similar  to  other 
questions  of  economic  management,  we  suggest  that  corruption  is  not  seen  as 
a problem  of  the  NRM  alone,  rather,  corruption  is  seen  as  endemic  to  all 
political  players.  In  sum,  we  contend  that  questions  of  macro-economic 
policy,  the  role  of  international  finance,  as  well  as  evidence  of  corruption  in 
Uganda  are  essentially  neutral  for  the  appraisal  of  the  NRM  and  the  RC 
system. 

Another  lightly  treated  topic  concerns  Uganda's  international 
relations.  Difficulties  with  Kenya,  stretching  back  to  the  1985  peace  talks 
between  the  NRM  and  the  Okello's  regime,  have  created  economic 
uncertainties  in  Uganda  because  of  Kenyan  control  of  vital  trade  routes 
(Throup,  1991).  Relations  with  the  Sudanese  have  also  been  significant 
because  of  the  military  instability  that  afflicts  both  northern  Uganda  and 
southern  Sudan  (Woodward,  1991).  Both  Uganda  and  Sudan  accuse  one 


6The  most  immediate  and  influential  comparison  with  regard  to  corruption 
is  readily  at  hand  in  Kenya,  where  the  international  donor  community  has 
recently  with  held  financial  assistance  and  publicly  chastised  the  Kenya 
African  National  Union  government  for  a propensity  to  corruption  ( Business 
Day , (South  Africa),  May  26, 1995,  p.  6). 
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another  of  harboring  the  other's  enemies.  The  complexity  of  Uganda's 
relations  with  Sudan  have  been  a major  factor  contributing  to  the  prolonged 
insurrection  that  has  de  stabilized  northern  Uganda  since  1986. 7 

With  regard  to  Rwanda,  NRM  connections  with  the  Tutsi  leadership  of 
the  Rwandan  People's  Front  are  undeniable,  and  tend  to  suggest  NRM 
involvement,  if  not  culpability,  in  the  horrors  of  ethnic  genocide  in  Rwanda. 
The  tragedy  of  Rwanda  in  1994  has  served  to  rejuvenate  questions  concerning 
the  citizenship  and  political  status  of  Rwandan  refugees  in  Uganda.  NRM 
critics  maintain  that  the  present  Ugandan  government  is  dominated  by 
ethnic  Tutsis.  This  issue  has  extended  to  politically  motivated  attacks  on 
Museveni  himself  based  on  allegations  that  President  Museveni  has  familial 
connections  with  Rwandese  Tutsis. 

Certainly  Uganda  has  experienced  an  unsettled  period  in  her  east 
African  relations  under  the  NRM.  Uganda's  relations  with  its  neighbors 
have  often  been  important  for  domestic  politics,  but  again  we  argue  that  in 
sum,  Uganda's  international  relations  are  essentially  a neutral  factor  for  the 
appraisal  of  the  NRM  and  the  RC  system.  Uganda's  international  relations 
have  created  some  domestic  turbulence,  but  in  comparison  with  her 
neighbors,  Uganda  under  the  NRM  has  appeared  to  be  an  island  of  stability.  If 
the  NRM  has  been  harassed  or  embarrassed  because  of  its  international 


7The  long  period  of  tension  between  Sudan  and  Uganda  resulted  in  Uganda 
breaking  off  relations  with  Sudan  in  April  1995  over  the  issue  of  alleged 
Sudanese  support  for  Joseph  Kony's  Lord’s  Resistance  Army  (LRA).  Sudan  in 
turn  alleged  that  the  Uganda  continued  to  support  the  Sudan  People's 
Liberation  Army,  a rebel  group  which  has  been  fighting  the  Khartoum 
government  since  1983.  Although  diplomatic  relations  between  Uganda  and 
Sudan  were  restored  by  June  1995,  this  recent  flare-up  is  evidence  of 
continuing  tension  between  Uganda  and  Sudan  ( Cape  Times,  June  12, 1995,  p. 
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relations,  there  has  also  been  little  political  footing  for  the  NRM's  domestic 
opponents  based  on  international  concerns. 

Another  issue  which  is  not  isolated  for  analysis  concerns  pressures  for 
the  return  of  the  monarchies  in  the  former  kingdoms  of  Ankole,  Buganda, 
Toro  and  Bunyoro  in  this  period.  In  1993,  Buganda  and  Toro  crowned  new 
monarchs,  followed  by  Bunyoro  in  1994.8  The  rejuvenated  monarchies  are 
very  interesting  since  they  represent  new  platforms  for  political  activity.  But 
most  important,  the  return  of  the  monarchies  resurrects  a host  of  issues  about 
the  role  of  traditional  forms  of  governance  in  modern  nation-states, 
especially  questions  about  the  role  of  the  former  kingdom  of  Buganda  in 
Uganda  s national  framework.  Although  we  do  not  discuss  this  issue  in 
detail,  we  suggest  that  the  central  concerns  surrounding  the  return  of  the 
monarchies  are  addressed  in  the  section  concerned  with  federalism. 

There  are  also  other  themes  that  could  easily  serve  as  the  basis  for  the 
organization  of  this  chapter,  the  leadership  of  President  Museveni  is  an 
outstanding  example.  In  Museveni,  Uganda  appears  to  have  found  a 
personality  that  is  capable  of  rising  above  political  storms  in  the  manner  of  a 
Kenyatta  or  a Nyerere.  The  lack  of  a true  national  figurehead  has  often  been 
cited  as  a reason  for  Uganda's  legacy  of  political  instability.9  Another  notable 
area  concerns  freedom  of  the  press  in  the  NRM  era.  Although  there  has  been 

8In  Ankole,  calls  for  a renewal  of  the  monarchy  have  apparently  been 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  President  Museveni  has  become  the  de  facto 
'king'  of  Ankole  effectively  dividing  potential  supporters  of  the  monarchy  in 
Ankole  ( Africa  Confidential,  1990,  vol.  31  p.  21).  Other  evidence  suggests  that 
there  may  be  relatively  less  interest  in  the  monarchy  in  Ankole  than  in  the 
other  former  kingdoms  since  the  monarchy  had  been  largely  moribund  in 
Ankole  since  the  late  1960s  (Doornbros,  1978). 

9With  regard  to  the  issue  of  leadership  see  Ali  Mazrui  (1986)  on  the  role  of 
the  'philosopher  king’  in  East  African  politics,  and  the  comparison  of 
President  Museveni  with  Presidents  Kenyatta  and  Nyerere. 
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considerable  ferment  concerning  the  journalistic  freedom,  it  is  generally 
acknowledged  that  the  NRM  has  been  tolerant  of  criticism  in  the  press.  Even 
the  NRM  s critics  are  likely  to  acknowledge  that  government's  policy  towards 
its  opponents  represents  a vast  improvement  over  previous  Ugandan 
regimes,  and  that  the  NRM  compares  very  favorably  with  its  East  African 
neighbors  on  the  subject  of  press  freedom.^ 


^Freedom  of  the  press  in  Uganda  is  indeed  a volatile  issue  that  appears  to 
have  engendered  considerable  confusion  in  the  international  community.  In 
1994  Freedom  Flouse  gave  Uganda  one  of  its  lowest  ratings  for  journalistic 
freedom.  Apparently  this  rating  was  based  on  a media  bill  that  had  been 
placed  before  the  NRC,  a bill  that  in  its  original  form,  would  have  set  up  a 
media  council  to  regulate  the  press;  provide  for  the  annual  licensing  of 
journalists;  establish  a censorship  broad  for  the  electronic  media;  and,  require 
that  editors  of  newspapers  be  registered.  If  passed  the  bill  would  have  given 
the  government  wide  ranging  controls  over  the  press.  However,  the  bill  was 
the  subject  of  spirited  opposition  and  it  was  referred  for  more  'consultations' 
(New  Vision,  May  11,  1994).  It  is  clear  that  the  NRM  did  not  give  the  bill  a 
high  priority.  However,  it  is  arguable  that  simply  allowing  the  consideration 
of  such  restrictions  on  the  press  serves  as  a kind  of  informal  censorship. 
Certainly  the  government  has  engaged  in  informal  censorship,  most  notably 
with  the  legal  harassment  of  Teddy  Ssezi-Cheeye,  editor  of  the  publication 
Uganda  Confidential.  Mr.  Ssezi-Cheeye  has  achieved  notoriety  in  Uganda  for 
evoking  the  wrath  of  government  officials  for  his  accusations  of  corruption. 
Notable  however,  is  the  fact  that  unfair  trials  and  detentions  have  (to  our 
knowledge)  all  been  resolved  without  loss  of  life  and  have  been  duly  entered 
in  the  public  record  as  well  as  reported  by  international  organizations  such  as 
Amnesty  International,  and  the  government’s  own  newspaper  (New  Vision, 
July  14,  1994,  p.  14).  Another  example  of  informal  censorship  is  found  in 
August  1993,  when  the  government  restricted  its  own  agencies  from 
advertising  in  certain  publications.  With  the  exception  of  one  newspaper  this 
ban  was  revoked  after  two  weeks  (The  Monitor,  May  10, 1994  , p.  1).  Of 
interest  is  the  fact  that  the  one  newspaper  banned  from  government 
advertisement  remains  in  publication  and  that  there  continue  to  be  a wide 
variety  of  antigovernment  publications  available  on  the  streets  of  Kampala. 
Thus,  it  appears  clear  that  the  dismal  press  freedom  rating  awarded  to  Uganda 
by  the  Freedom  House  is  essentially  a political  statement  in  reaction  to  the 
potential  for  restrictions  on  press  freedoms  in  Uganda,  and  that  the  rating  in 
fact  bears  little  relation  to  the  actual  state  of  journalistic  freedom  in  Uganda. 
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The  NRM  in  Power.  Overview  and  Evaluation  of  the  RCs  in  the  NRM's 

Political  Proeram 

In  the  view  of  the  NRM's  critics  the  RC  system  is  at  the  forefront  of 
two  political  issues  in  Uganda.  The  first  issue  concerns  the  status  of 
'movement'  based  politics;  should  Ugandan  politics  continue  to  be  guided  by 
the  all  inclusive  ’movement'  system  favored  by  the  NRM,  or  should  Uganda 
employ  a multi-party  system  to  organize  competition  for  state  power?  In 
popular  parlance  this  is  the  ’multi-party',  or  the  'movement  vs.  multi-party' 
issue.  Multi-party  supporters  see  the  RC  system  as  an  essentially 
undemocratic  political  system.  They  argue  that  any  organization  that  de  facto 
includes  all  citizens  and  denies  influence  to  political  organization  outside  its 
confines  represents  a dangerous  limit  on  free  political  expression.  The  multi- 
party issue  then  becomes  an  intriguing  story  of  conflict  between  opposing 
definitions  of  democracy;  on  the  one  hand  the  NRM's  definition  of 
democracy  based  on  RC  populism,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  party  supporters 
definition  of  democracy  based  in  liberal  theories  of  representative  democracy. 

The  other  central  issue  that  touches  directly  on  the  RC  system  is  the 
issue  of  whether  Uganda  should  employ  a federal  or  a unity  structure  for  the 
organization  of  national  politics.  The  'federal  vs.  unitary'  issue  is  often 
translated  into  common  parlance  as  'federo'  by  newspapers  and  politicians. 
The  RC  system,  especially  in  the  light  of  recent  moves  to  decentralize 
financial  responsibility  through  the  RCs,  is  seen  as  a direct  assault  on 
supporters  of  federalism.  Recalling  one  of  the  major  themes  highlighted  in 
the  previous  chapter,  support  for  federo  is  centered  in  Buganda  where 
conservative  Baganda  hope  to  preserve  their  monarchical  traditions  through 
the  semi-isolation  of  a federal  structure. 
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Another  important  issue  that  is  less  directly  associated  with  the  RCs, 
but  which  nonetheless  impact  heavily  on  the  institutional  status  of  the  RCs, 
concerns  the  NRM's  handling  of  the  antigovernment  activities  in  northern 
Uganda.  These  insurgencies  and  movements  have  contributed  heavily  to  the 
continuing  state  of  insecurity  and  lack  of  development  in  northern  Uganda. 
As  the  RC  system  is  on  the  cutting  edge  of  the  NRM's  program  for  security 
and  development  administration  in  southern  Uganda,  the  NRM's  handling 
of  these  issues  in  the  north  has  left  the  RCs  highly  exposed  in  political  terms. 
Antigovernment  rebels  often  single  out  local  RC  officials  for  attack.  Without 
doubt,  the  abuse  of  human  rights  by  the  NRA  in  the  conduct  of  the  anti- 
insurgency campaigns  has  damaged  the  NRM's  reputation  in  the  north,  and 
by  association  the  reputation  of  the  RC  system. 

In  fact,  the  progress  of  the  NRM  in  the  political  arena  has  not  been  a 
straightforward  affair.  The  NRM  in  power  has  not  evinced  any  ideological  or 
programmatic  consistency,  save  an  interest  in  maintaining  itself  in  power 
broadly  justified  by  the  need  for  a 'political'  revolution  in  Uganda.  Critics 
attack  the  NRM's  lack  of  consistency,  and  accuse  the  NRM  of  power 
mongering,  but  it  is  undeniable  that  the  NRM  has  successfully  adapted  itself 
to  Uganda's  political  environment.  If  the  NRM  can  be  accused  of  a fixation 
with  power,  it  can  also  be  argued  that  the  NRM  has  managed  its  power 
effectively  to  provide  personal  security  and  political  stability  to  the  majority 
of  Ugandans,  a noteworthy  achievement  in  the  chaotic  world  of  Ugandan 
politics. 

It  is  possible  to  justify  the  NRM's  political  elusiveness  as  a product  of 
its  own  organization  as  a 'movement'.  From  its  beginning  the  NRM  had 
shown  a tendency  to  elevate  concerns  for  attaining  and  maintaining  power 
over  concerns  for  political  philosophy  and  ideology.  The  original  followers  of 
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Yoweri  Museveni  may  have  tended  toward  socialism,  but  they  were  certainly 
willing  to  ally  themselves  with  the  Gandan  conservatism  in  the  interests  of 
attaining  power.  And  once  in  control  of  the  state,  the  NRM  virtually  threw 
open  the  doors  to  all  Ugandan  political  and  military  actors  (Mudoola,  1991,  p. 
234;  Njuba,  1991  p.  210;  Pirouet,  1991  p.  206).  In  the  words  of  Nelson  Kasfir; 
"The  broad-based  principle  was  followed  so  enthusiastically  after  the  NRM 
took  power  that  its  own  ideological  coherence  and  the  political  discipline  of 
its  army  seemed  likely  to  disappear"  (1991  p.  255).  If  the  NRM  could  be 
crudely  characterized  during  the  bush  war  as  left  leaning  and  populist,  upon 
attaining  power  the  NRM's  progressive  tendencies  were  severely  tested.11 
Nationalism,  that  most  amorphous  of  ideologies,  is  the  only  ideological  label 
that  can  be  effectively  applied  to  the  NRM.  The  only  area  where  the  NRM 
has  remained  consistent  is  in  its  preservation  of  a reservoir  of  power  in  the 
high  offices  of  state  and  in  the  military.  In  terms  of  rhetoric  the  NRM  has 
consistently  employed  state  bully-pulpit  to  oppose  the  ’old  system'  of  political 
allegiances  based  on  region,  ethnicity  and  religion  (see  chapter  five),  but  in 
the  realm  of  policy  it  appears  that  the  leadership  of  the  NRM  is  capable  of  any 
adaptation. 

But  the  dominant  theme  in  the  history  of  the  NRM  since  1986  must  be 
the  story  of  the  NRM's  increasing  political  skill  and  confidence.  In  1986,  the 


11  Sam  Njuba,  the  NRMs  Minister  for  Constitutional  affairs,  characterizes  the 
NRM  as  a true  polyglot  of  political  ideology.  Njuba:  "In  the  NRM  one  finds 
ultra-right  and  ultra-left  members,  monarchists,  socialists,  Marxist-Leninists, 
republicans  etc.,  happily  working  together.  The  main  thrust  of  the  ideology  is 
aimed  at  doing  good  for  Uganda-true  nationalism"  (1991,  p.  210). 
Undoubtedly  Njuba  overstates  degree  of  political  harmony  engendered  by  the 
NRM's  'movement'  politics,  but  our  own  research  confirms  his  general 
thesis.  In  our  conversations  with  high  ranking  members  of  the  NRM 
secretariat  there  was  open  admission  that  there  was  never  any  true 
ideological  coherence  in  the  NRM. 
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NRM  was  essentially  a military  organization,  it  was  no  match  for  the  DP  and 
the  UPC  m political  terms.  However  by  the  time  of  the  1994  elections  to  the 
Constituent  Assembly  it  was  clear  that  the  NRM  had  put  itself  on  Uganda’s 
political  map.  How  well  the  NRM  would  fare  against  the  old  party 
establishments  in  a truly  open  contest  for  state  power  is  still  unknown,  but  by 
1994  the  NRM  had  accomplished  a minor  revolution  by  establishing  itself  as  a 

political  force.  No  longer  will  Ugandan  politics  be  dominated  only  by  the 
UPC  and  the  DP. 


Within  the  larger  picture  of  NRM  history  it  is  important  to  underline 
the  fact  that  the  growing  political  acumen  of  the  NRM  has  not  been  translated 
into  a larger  role  for  the  RCs  in  state  level  politics.  Despite  protestations  from 
critics,  it  is  not  clear  that  the  NRM  has  exploited  the  RC  system  as  part  of  a 
program  of  strengthening  its  grip  on  state  power.  In  fact,  it  seems  clear  that 
the  RC  system  has  retreated  in  prominence  since  1986.  The  RCs  have  become 
a largely  local  phenomenonas  the  NRM  has  expanded  its  arsenal  of  political 
weapons  beyond  the  grassroots  populism  associated  with  the  RCs.12 


In  the  their  early  years  of  state  power  NRM  staked  a claim  on  a populist 
form  democracy  through  the  RCs.^  Having  fought  a war  with  a guerrilla 

12A  potentially  significant  caveat  to  the  general  decline  of  influence  of  RC 
style  politics  m the  NRM  lies  in  is  the  government’s  recently  promulgated 

F°!wv,0f  ^centrallzatlon-  The  decentralization  policy  is  closely  associated 
with  the  RC  system,  and  effectively  forms  the  government’s  hard  line 
rejection  of  demands  made  by  some  for  a federal  system  in  Uganda  advanced 
by  some  of  the  NRM's  political  opponents. 


As  Nelson  Kasfir  has  argued,  this  apparent  debate  about  whether  to  pursue 
a populist  or  a representative  democracy  is  key  to  understanding  the 
development  of  the  NRM  since  1986.  According  to  Kasfir  the  NRM  was 
confronted  with  a choice,  should  they  pursue  the  path  suggested  by  the  RC 
system  which  emphasized  direct  citizen  participation  without  intermediate 
organizations  (i.e.  parties),  or  should  the  NRM  opt  for  a more  liberal  political 
system  which  emphasized  rights  of  political  organization  (i.e.  representative 
emocracy  m the  western  tradition)?  Kasfir  suggests  that  the  NRM  might 
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army  that  depended  on  popular  support  for  success,  it  was  only  natural  that 
the  NRM's  first  political  initiatives  would  embrace  populist  tactics.  Also,  the 
inclusive  nature  of  the  RC  system  appeared  to  be  the  cutting  edge  of  the 
NRM's  policy  of  nonsectarianism.  The  RCs  tended  to  blur  the  ethnic  and 
religious  divisions  that  the  NRM  blamed  for  causing  Uganda's  political  decay. 
By  emphasizing  the  RCs  during  its  early  years  in  power  the  NRM  offered  a 
new  kind  of  politics  consistent  with  the  goals  of  the  political  revolution 
hinted  at  in  the  broad  doctrine  of  the  Ten  Point  Program.14  But  perhaps  the 
most  important  reason  the  NRM  emphasized  the  RCs  in  its  early  years  in 
power  was  the  fact  that  the  NRM  lacked  political  experience.  In  1986  the 
NRM  did  not  have  a firm  footing  in  Uganda's  political  establishment,  and  it 
did  not  have  a clear  plan  mapping  the  course  of  the  'fundamental  change' 
that  the  NRM  aspired  to  effect  in  Ugandan  politics.  With  the  aid  of  hindsight 
it  is  clear  that  the  RC  system  represented  not  so  much  the  NRM's  vision  of  a 
permanent  revolution  for  Ugandan  politics  so  much  as  it  represented  an 
expedient  alternative  to  the  political  status  quo.  The  NRM’s  reliance  on  the 
RCs  and  its  attendant  definition  of  democracy  as  a populist  enterprise,  was 
designed  to  outflank  the  representative  definition  of  democracy  offered  by  the 
established  political  parties. 

One  of  the  most  telling  examples  of  the  NRM’s  philosophical  and 
ideological  malleability  is  told  in  the  history  of  the  RC  system's  relationship 

have  opted  to  attempt  to  create  a new  Ugandan  political  majority  based  on 
peasant  politics  through  the  RC  system.  But  instead  the  NRM  remained  true 
to  its  bourgeoisie-intelligentsia  roots  and  opted  to  expand  legislative  input  to 
its  government  while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  a firm  grip  on  the 
commanding  heights  of  state  power. 

14See  chapters  two  and  five  for  discussion  of  the  Ten  Point  Program's  relation 
to  the  RC  system  and  chapter  five  for  a broader  discussion  of  the  impact  of  the 
Ten  Point  Program's  relation  to  the  policies  of  the  NRM. 
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with  the  NRM.15  The  NRM  s ability  to  mobilize  grassroots  support  for  its 
guerrilla  army  through  the  RCs  was  one  of  the  principle  reasons  that  it  had 
attained  state  power,  and  once  it  had  occupied  the  offices  of  state,  the  NRM 
returned  to  the  tried  and  true  by  staking  its  claim  to  democracy  through  the 
RCs.  But  it  is  not  clear  that  the  RC  system,  or  any  other  form  of  political 
organization,  represented  the  bedrock  of  NRM  political  ideology.  In  fact, 
given  the  NRM’s  shallow  political  experience,  it  was  probably  in  the  NRM's 
interest  to  maintain  an  essentially  ambiguous  stance  on  the  political  future  of 
Uganda.  In  1986  the  fine  points  of  pluralist  and  representative  politics  were 
not  areas  of  NRM  expertise.  The  NRM  was  a successful  militarized  social 
movement,  but  it  lacked  a nationwide  political  organization.  Undoubtedly, 
the  UPM's  dismal  performance  in  the  1980  elections  was  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  the  NRM  leadership  when  they  took  power.  The  NRM  needed  time  to 
gain  political  confidence  and  the  early  emphasis  on  the  RCs  allowed  the 
NRM  some  political  breathing  space. 

The  NRM's  lack  of  a political  base  was  brought  home  by  the  fact  that 
the  DP  appeared  poised  to  dominate  Ugandan  politics  through  the  RC  system 
in  1989  when  the  first  elections  to  the  National  Resistance  Council  were  held. 
The  established  political  parties  were  in  position  to  hijack  any  set  of  political 
rules  the  NRM  might  lay  down.  But,  it  is  clear  from  an  analysis  of  the  events 
of  1989  that  the  NRM  leadership  was  not  prepared  to  face  an  open  challenge 
to  its  power,  not  even  a challenge  mounted  through  the  RC  system.  The  RC 
system  may  be  the  clearest  example  of  the  political  revolution  envisioned  by 
the  NRM  leadership,  but  it  is  even  more  clear  that  the  NRM’s  populist  ideals 


15The  history  of  the  RC  system  is  covered  in  greater  detail  in  chapter  two.  In 
this  chapter  we  provide  a brief  evaluation  of  the  political  weight  of  the  RCs  in 
the  evolution  of  the  NRM  since  1986. 
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never  dominated  pragmatic  concerns  for  the  maintenance  of  power  once  the 
NRM  was  installed  in  the  offices  of  state. 

Many  of  reasons  the  NRM  did  not  pursue  the  populist  philosophy  of 
the  RCs  revolve  around  the  RC  system’s  association  with  leftist  ideology. 
When  the  RCs  were  at  the  center  of  the  NRM's  political  program,  critics 
could  paint  the  NRM  as  a leftist  conspiracy  with  the  RC  system  as  the 
foundation  of  a communist  form  of  government.  This  argument,  which  is 
still  heard  today  in  criticism  of  the  RCs,  was  far  more  credible  in  the  years 
immediately  following  1986  when  the  NRM's  socialist  credentials  were  much 
stronger.  Certainly  it  is  true  that  during  the  bush  war  years  the  RC's  support 
of  the  NRA  bore  striking  resemblance  to  the  totalitarian  revolutionary 
organizations  inspired  by  Lenin,  Mao  and  Ho  Chi  Minh.  The  close 
association  in  form  between  the  RCs  and  radical  political  organizations 
formed  the  basis  for  a powerful  criticism  of  the  RC  system  by  elite 
conservatives.  It  was  also  a stumbling  block  for  relations  between  the  NRM 
and  the  international  finance  community.  If  the  NRM  had  pursued  the 
educational  and  organizational  potential  of  RC  populism,  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  government  could  have  won  favor  from  international  bankers.  In 
addition,  even  if  the  NRM  had  wanted  to  impose  a system  of  radical 
populism  via  the  RCs,  the  many  practical  problems  of  organizing  such  a vast 
system  would  probably  have  doomed  its  implementation.  In  1986,  the 
shattered  socio-economic  base  of  the  Ugandan  state  did  not  possess  the 
resources  necessary  for  a program  of  total  political  mobilization  through  the 
RCs.16 

16Of  interest  with  regard  to  the  many  accusations  that  the  NRM  was  a socialist 
conspiracy,  is  the  fact  that  Richard  Sandbrook  does  not  mention  Uganda  in  a 
discussion  of  the  'Marxist  alternative'  in  contemporary  Africa.  However, 
Sandbrook  does  address  the  examples  of  Mozambique,  Ethiopia,  Ghana  and 
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By  the  end  of  1989,  it  had  become  clear  that  the  RC  system  would  not 
become  the  chief  fulcrum  for  control  of  the  state.  The  NRM  continues  to 
embrace  the  inclusionary,  nonsectarian  and  populist  philosophy  of  the  RC 
system  in  symbol  and  rhetoric,  but  the  fact  that  the  RC  system  has  had 
minimal  input  at  the  state  level  is  proof  that  the  RC  system  is  not  part  of  the 
core  of  the  NRM's  structure.  Throughout  this  period  the  RC  system  settled 
into  a pattern  where  its  emphasis  was  decidedly  local,  an  arena  where  the  RCs 
were  exceptionally  popular  and  effective.  Thus,  although  the  RC  system 
embodies  the  NRM’s  political  program,  the  RCs  did  not  become  the  primary 
focus  of  the  NRM's  critics.  The  profile  of  the  RCs  relation  to  the  NRM 
controlled  state  was  never  well  enough  defined  to  provide  a clear  target  for 
critics  of  either  the  NRM  or  the  system  itself. 

Although  the  NRM  established  a program  of  political  education  which 
recruited  its  participants  through  the  RCs,  the  RCs  themselves  have  not  been 
the  venue  for  this  indoctrination  program.  To  be  sure,  government  officials 
and  NRM  cadres  espouse  NRM  politics  in  the  RCs,  but,  certainly  at  the  RC  1 
level,  this  amounts  to  little  more  than  occasional  contact.  In  addition,  it  is 
clear  that  the  lower  levels  of  the  system  have  not  become  avenues  for 
clientilist  relations  with  the  NRM  government.  The  lack  of  salaried  positions 
in  the  system  preserves  much  of  the  RCs  voluntaristic  demeanor.  Thus,  the 
NRM  has  not  overly  abused  the  RCs  for  political  ends,  but  it  also  has  not 

Burkina  Faso  including  specific  reference  to  the  socialist  RC  style  political 
organization  in  these  countries  (1993,  p.  121-132).  Whether  this  is  an 
oversight  on  Sandbrook's  part,  or  a recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  NRM 
government  never  pursued  a socialist  agenda  through  the  RCs  is  not  clear, 
but  it  suggests  that  the  conservative  attacks  on  the  NRM's  socialist  credentials 
were  based  more  on  historical  extrapolation  from  the  UPM's  1980  political 
platform  and  assertions  about  the  system's  potential  to  become  an  instrument 
of  political  oppression,  than  on  objective  analysis  of  NRM  policy  vis  a vis  the 
RC  system. 
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allowed  the  RCs  to  challenge  the  NRM  leadership's  control  of  the  state.  The 
bedrock  of  NRM  policy  has  always  been  focused  on  control  of  the  state,  and 
while  the  RC  system  is  certainly  associated  with  the  NRM  state,  it  is  equally 
certain  that  the  RCs  are  not  synonymous  with  the  state.17 

The  NRM  1986  to  1989 


The  early  years  of  the  NRM  in  power  were  marked  by  rapid  and  far 
reaching  change  within  the  movement.  It  was  a giant  step  to  go  from  being  a 
guerrilla  army  operating  in  friendly  territory,  to  being  the  guardian  of  state 
power  for  the  whole  of  Uganda.  The  skills  and  knowledge  that  had  sustained 
the  NRM/NRA  from  1981  to  1986  did  not  always  match  the  demands  of  state 
management.  This  was  a period  which  saw  much  violent  opposition  to  the 
NRM  in  the  north  and  east,  but  it  was  also  a kind  of  political  honeymoon 
period  for  the  NRM  in  Uganda's  southern  and  western  regions. 

Analysis  of  this  period  suffers  from  the  effects  of  the  decay  of  Uganda's 
social,  economic  and  political  infrastructure  that  had  been  taking  place  since 
the  years  of  the  Amin  regime  in  the  mid  1970s.  The  situation  was  so  chaotic 
that  some  observers  suggested  that  the  Ugandan  state  had  ceased  to  exist  by 
the  mid  1980s  (Sandbrook,  1985,  p.  35).  When  the  NRM  took  power  in  1986  it 
did  not  assume  control  of  a viable  administrative  structure.  The  opening 


17The  divorce  between  the  NRM  elite  and  the  RC  system  with  regard  to 
control  of  the  state  is  by  now  a well  established  fact,  however,  the 
government's  recent  emphasis  on  decentralization  can  be  interpreted  as  a 
rejuvenation  of  the  RCs  within  the  NRM's  political  program.  Although  the 
government's  decentralization  policy  has  not  yet  been  in  place  long  enough 
to  permit  a firm  evaluation,  it  appears  clear  that  at  minimum,  the 
decentralization  policy  renews  the  NRM’s  commitment  to  the  political 
grassroots.  As  well,  the  NRM's  emphasis  on  decentralization  within  the 
format  of  the  RC  system  is  a significant  political  counterweight  to  calls  for  a 
federal  state. 
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years  of  the  history  of  the  NRM  in  power  is  a story  of  an  exhausted  nation 
controlled  by  a politically  inexperienced  leadership.  The  social,  economic  and 
political  chaos  that  reigned  in  Uganda  when  the  NRM  took  control  of  the 
state  meant  that  there  was  considerable  room  for  confusion.  This  potential 
for  confusion  was  exacerbated  by  the  fact  that  the  NRM  did  not  possess  a 
blueprint  for  the  government  of  Uganda  when  it  assumed  power.  In  its  early 
days  in  power  the  NRM  had  a well  developed  military  arm  in  the  NRA,  as 
well  as  a charismatic  leader  in  Museveni,  and  it  had  an  ambitious  political 
agenda  outlined  in  its  Ten  Point  Program,  but  the  NRM  did  not  have  either  a 
national  political  organization  or  a truly  national  political  constituency. 

We  organize  the  discussion  of  the  NRM's  early  years  in  power  by 
concentrating  on  several  topics.  In  the  first  subsection  we  discus  the  NRM 
government's  record  in  the  provision  of  security;  this  topic  goes  to  the  heart 
of  politics  in  contemporary  Uganda.  The  NRM's  success  in  bringing  security 
and  stability  to  the  southern  Bantu  regions  is  challenged  by  the  insecurity  that 
has  reigned  over  some  areas  of  the  north  in  the  same  period.  The  following 
section  provides  an  overview  of  the  NRM's  ideological  pragmatism  through 
a discussion  of  the  NRM's  embrace  of  the  liberal  economic  policies.  To 
conclude  the  treatment  of  the  NRM's  early  years  in  power,  we  discuss  the 
events  of  1989,  a crucial  year  in  the  history  of  the  NRM  and  the  RC  system. 
The  1989  RC  elections,  while  they  significantly  extended  representation  at  the 
state  level,  also  gave  the  first  clear  indication  of  the  limits  of  the  RC  system 
with  respect  to  control  of  the  state.  The  1989  elections  were  followed  by  a five 
year  extension  of  the  NRM's  official  ruling  mandate.  This  extension  was 
accomplished  in  a semi  democratic  fashion  that  underlined  the  NRM's 
commitment  to  maintaining  itself  in  power. 
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Security 

In  purely  political  terms  the  3STRM  was  weak  when  it  assumed  control 
of  the  Ugandan  state.  However,  the  NRM  did  have  firm  control  of  the 
military,  an  invaluable  asset  that  enabled  the  NRM  to  fulfill  Ugandans' 
demands  for  security  and  stability,  at  least  in  the  Bantu  south  and  west.  It  is 
arguable  that  the  primary  political'  innovation  of  the  NRM  has  been  the 
NRA;  that  is,  that  the  NRM  has  provided  Uganda  with  a relatively 
disciplined  army,  something  Ugandans  had  not  had  since  the  late  1960s. 

Even  to  this  day  the  NRM's  record  for  having  established  peace  and  security 
is  probably  the  primary  pillar  of  the  NRM's  accountability  and  legitimacy. 

The  NRM  government's  ability  to  control  the  NRA,  and  the  fact  that  NRA 
soldiers  could  be  disciplined  by  civilian  initiative  (primarily  through  the  RC 
system)  was  a distinct  mark  of  pride  for  the  NRM  during  its  early  years  in 
power.  Mudoola  reports  that  in  March  1986,  upon  hearing  news  that  two 
NRA  officers  had  been  arrested  in  connection  with  alleged  vehicle  theft, 
Museveni  remarked,  "I  am  as  happy  as  when  we  captured  the  Packwach 
Bridge.  The  fact  that  we  are  arresting  and  punishing  soldiers  within  our  army 
is  in  itself  a healthy  attitude.  The  past  regimes  never  dared  punish  a soldier" 
(1991,  p.  237). 18  In  terms  of  civil-military  relations  the  NRM-NRA  brought 
the  rule  of  law  to  Uganda,  a remarkable  accomplishment  given  the  past  30 
years  of  Ugandan  history.  The  NRM's  ability  to  control  its  army  and  provide 
security  was  the  primary  reason  that  Uganda's  'basket  case'  reputation  began 
to  change  in  1986.  At  long  last  it  was  possible  for  most  Ugandans  to  sleep, 
travel  and  do  business  without  fear  of  harassment  from  the  military.  It  is 
difficult  to  overestimate  the  degree  of  political  legitimacy  accorded  to  the 

18Pakwach  Bridge  is  one  of  three  bridges  across  the  Nile  in  Uganda,  and  it  was 
the  last  of  the  these  strategically  crucial  bridges  to  be  captured  by  the  NRA. 
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NRM  based  on  the  fact  that  one  could  pass  a night  in  Kampala  with  out 
hearing  the  'popcorns'  of  automatic  gunfire.  Improvements  in  the  security 
situation  meant  that  Uganda  could  finally  begin  to  bounce  back  from  its  long 
nightmare  of  political  and  economic  chaos. 

But  despite  tremendous  security  improvements  for  the  majority  of 
Ugandans  during  the  NRM's  initial  years  in  power,  there  were  also 
significant  security  problems  in  the  north  and  east  in  this  period.  Most  of 
these  problems  can  be  attributed  to  the  difficulties  of  consolidating  the  NRM's 
control  over  the  non-Bantu  regions.  It  is  important  to  recall  the  fact  that  the 
NRA  had  never  operated  north  or  east  of  the  Nile  prior  to  1986.  The  NRA's 
ethnic  and  geographic  roots  were  decidedly  southern  and  western.  The 
NRA's  limited  ethnic  background  and  geographical  scope  of  operation 
notwithstanding,  in  early  1986,  there  was  cause  for  optimism  regarding  the 
security  situation  in  the  north  based  on  the  NRA's  military  prowess.  At  first 
it  appeared  that  the  NRA  had  won  an  easy  victory  in  the  north,  there  was 
little  organized  resistance  to  the  NRA  after  the  capture  of  Kampala  in  January 
of  1986.  The  army  of  the  Okello's  melted  away  in  the  Acholi’s  homeland.  It 
appeared  that  the  disorganization  and  factional  division  of  the  Okello’s 
interregnum  prevented  the  former  Ugandan  army  from  offering  effective 
resistance  to  the  NRA.  But  in  fact,  the  Okello's  army  was  engaged  in  a 
strategic  retreat;  reorganizing  to  utilize  classic  tactics  of  guerrilla  war 
conducted  from  safe  havens  in  southern  Sudan.  By  mid  1986  a new  force,  the 
Uganda  Peoples  Democratic  Army  (UPDA)  had  been  organized  from  the 
remnants  of  the  UNLA  along  with  ex- Amin  soldiers,  and  the  new  army  had 
begun  attacking  NRA  positions  in  the  north.  Although  incapable  of 
challenging  the  NRA  for  control  of  the  entire  country,  the  UPDA  was  able  to 
'turn  the  tables'  on  the  NRA  by  forcing  the  NRA  to  fight  an  antiinsurgency 
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campaign  in  an  ethnically  hostile  terrain.  The  UPDA  presented  the  NRM  a 
serious  challenge  to  its  sovereignty  in  the  north.  However,  following  talks 
held  in  Gulu  in  the  summer  of  1988,  80%  of  the  leadership  and  most  of  the 
UPDA  rank  and  file  agreed  to  end  their  war  against  the  NRM  (Woodward, 
1991  p.  180-183).  In  Teso  also,  the  NRM/NRA  faced  armed  resistance  from 
former  elements  of  the  UNLA  reorganized  into  the  Uganda  People’s  Army 
(UPA),  and  again,  the  NRM's  policy  of  inclusion  and  reconciliation  resulted 
in  the  main  body  of  anti-NRM  forces  laying  down  their  arms  by  mid-1988 
(Smith,  1993,  p.  37). 

In  addition  there  was  considerable  upheaval  as  the  result  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  Movement  (HSM).  The  HSM  was,  and  remains,  a curious  amalgam  of 
military,  spiritual  and  ethnic  logic  that  lends  itself  to  various 
interpretations . 1 9 By  late  1986  the  HSM  had  created  a popular  base  large 
enough  to  support  a march  from  northern  Acholi  all  the  way  into  Busoga  via 
Teso.  At  the  end  of  October  1986  not  far  from  Jinga,  the  HSM  was  decisively 
defeated  by  the  NRA.  But  the  fact  that  such  an  ad  hoc  semi-military 
organization  was  able  to  make  its  influence  felt  so  far  from  its  home  base  is  a 
startling  testimony  to  the  degree  of  turmoil  that  beset  northeast  Uganda  in 
the  late  1980's.  Initially  under  the  leadership  of  a young  woman  mystic 
named  Alice  Auma,  who  claimed  to  be  possessed  by  a certain  spirit  named 
Lakwena',  the  remnants  of  the  HSM  have  evolved  into  even  more  bizarre 


19The  HSM  has  been  associated  with  the  need  of  the  Acholi  to  come  to  terms 
with  military  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  NRA,  along  with  the  need  for  cultural 
and  spiritual  renewal  following  the  many  atrocities  committed  by  the  Acholi 
dominated  UNLA.  For  more  detailed  accounts  of  the  HSM  phenomenon  see, 
Tim  Allen  (1990),  and  Heike  Behrend  (1991).  The  HSM  has  also  been 
compared  to  other  spiritual  and  millenialist  resistance  movements  such  as 
the  Maji  Maji  in  Tanzania  in  the  early  20th  century  and  the  Xhosa  cattle 
killing  movement  of  the  late  19th  century  in  South  Africa  (Pirouet,  1991). 
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form  of  war-lordism  that  continues  to  engage  in  anti-NRM  terrorist 
activities.20 

Thus  although  the  NRA's  fight  for  control  of  the  north  was  not  as 
straightforward  as  it  appeared  early  in  1986,  within  two  years  the  NRM  had 
overcome  all  serious  military  challenges  to  NRM  power.  However,  the 
effects  of  the  fighting  in  the  north  extended  far  beyond  direct  military 
challenges  to  the  NRM.  In  Lango  and  Iteso  the  insecurity  from  1986  to  1988 
resulted  in  massive  cattle  raids  which  stripped  these  traditional  cattle  keeping 
peoples  of  much  of  their  wealth.  Although  seasonal  cattle  raiding  by 
Karamajong  tribesmen  into  Acholi,  Lango  and  Teso  areas  of  Uganda  has  a 
long  precedent,  the  scale  of  the  raids  in  the  mid-1980's  was  staggering.21  The 
loss  of  cattle  was  a cultural  affront  as  well  as  an  economic  loss  for  these 


20  Joseph  Kony's  ’Lord's  Resistance  Army’  (LRA)  is  an  offshoot  of  the  HSM 
that  continues  to  disrupt  the  Acholi  districts  of  Gulu  and  Kitgum.  The  New 
Vision  newspaper  carried  the  following  quotation  from  leaflets  distributed  by 
the  LRA  that  helps  to  summarize  the  religious  as  well  as  the 
antidevelopmental,  anti-foreign  influence  that  inspires  the  LRA.  The 
quotation  is  also  notable  for  its  rejection  of  rearing  pigs,  a reflection  of 
supposed  alliances  between  the  Islamic  Sudanese  government  and  the  LRA, 
as  well  as  its  rejection  of  RC  activities'  supposedly  as  a surrogate  for  a 
rejection  of  the  NRM  government.  From  the  LRA  leaflet:  "All  peace  loving 
people  should  strictly  observe  the  following  orders:  No  movements  on  the 
road  whatsoever  by  use  of  motor  cycles,  cars  or  bicycles;  no  more  studies, 
schools  should  be  closed;  no  more  RC  administration  or  activities;  no  rearing 
of  pigs;  no  rearing  of  white  chicken,  goats  or  sheep,  no  work  on  Sundays;  no 
hunting  in  the  region;  no  running  away  from  the  LRA;  no  armed  youths 
should  loiter  in  the  region  and  no  more  payment  of  taxes"  (New  Vision, 

Nov.  8,  1994,  p.  24).  Kony's  forces  continue  to  de-stabilize  north-central 
Uganda  as  recently  as  April  1996.  The  issue  of  northern  insecurity  became  an 
issue  in  the  1996  presidential  campaign. 

21Charles  Ocan  reports  Ugandan  Ministry  of  Agriculture  figures  that  show  an 
87%  decline  in  cattle  population  in  the  Lango  districts  of  Lira  and  Apac  from 
1980  to  1989,  and  a corresponding  increase  320%  increase  in  the  cattle 
population  of  Moroto  and  Kotido  districts  in  Karamoja  over  the  same  period 
(1992,  p.  23). 
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Nilotic  peoples.  Many  traditional  ceremonies  in  Acholi,  Lango  and  Teso 
require  the  exchange  or  slaughter  of  cattle,  such  that  the  loss  of  the  regions 
cattle  herds  was  a particularly  cruel  blow.  The  circumstances  surrounding  the 
huge  cattle  raids  of  the  late  1980’s  are  a continuing  source  of  controversy  and 
friction  between  many  northerners  and  the  NRM  government  since  the 
northerners  blame  the  NRM  government  for  the  breakdown  in  security  that 
contributed  to  the  huge  loss  of  cattle  wealth.22 

In  addition,  these  years  of  overt  military  challenge  to  the  NRM  set  the 
north  and  east  behind  the  rest  of  the  country  in  term  of  rehabilitation  and 
development.  The  lack  of  security  in  Acholi  and  Teso  effectively  cut  the 
entire  northern  region  off  from  economic  renewal.  The  main  roads  linking 
north  and  south  in  Uganda  pass  through  Acholi  and  Teso.  Peoples  such  as 
the  Langi,  and  the  peoples  of  the  West  Nile  region  have  suffered  because  of 
the  insecurity  among  their  northern  neighbors.  The  few  people  we  were  able 
to  interview  from  West  Nile  were  bitter  about  the  fact  that  despite  their 
support  for  the  NRM,  they  remained  cut  off  from  the  economic  development 
occurring  in  the  southern  regions.  Certainly  this  continuation  of  the 


22The  NRM  government's  response  to  northern  complaints  that  the  cattle 
raiding  was  ignored  or  perhaps  even  abetted  by  the  NRA  centers  on  the  fact 
that  the  NRA  was  concentrating  on  defeating  the  UPDA  and  the  UPA 
insurgencies  which  were  at  their  height  at  the  time  of  the  biggest  cattle  raids. 
Although  the  government's  claims  of  preoccupation  with  larger  security 
concerns  are  not  without  merit,  there  are  many  credible  allegations  which 
su8§est  that  the  NRM  and  the  NRA  tended  to  downplay  the  security  threat 
posed  by  the  cattle  raiders.  It  is  also  speculated  that  the  NRA  tended  to  'look 
the  other  way'  when  cattle  raids  were  going  on  since;  1)  the  NRA  itself  did 
not  want  to  confront  the  Karamajong  raiders,  and  2)  the  cattle  raids  were  seen 
as  a means  of  punishing  the  Langi,  Iteso  and  Acholi  for  their  support  of  anti- 
NRM  forces.  The  government’s  role  in  the  cattle  raids  of  1987-88  remains  a 
subject  of  serious  debate  and  dissatisfaction  among  many  Langi.  Certainly  the 
confusion  created  by  antigovemment  activities  provided  considerable  room 
for  malfeasance  and  omission  of  duty.  At  minimum,  it  appears  clear  that,  the 
NRA  stands  guilty  of  neglecting  to  protect  property  rights  of  the  Langi. 
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economic  imbalance  that  has  favored  the  southern  regions  since  colonial 
times  contributes  to  a sense  that  the  NRM  is  ethnically  biased,  or  at 
minimum  insensitive  to  the  problems  of  peripheral'  ethnic  groups. 

Perhaps  most  damaging  to  the  NRM  was  the  fact  that  the  NRA's 
reputation  as  a disciplined  fighting  force  was  considerably  tarnished  in  this 
period.  In  particular  the  activities  of  the  NRA’s  35th  battalion  around 
Kitgum,  where  looting  and  intimidation  of  civilians  became  common  place, 
were  damaging  to  the  NRA's  image.  The  35th  battalion  was  made  up  of  new 
recruits  to  the  NRA  drawn  from  the  numerous  fighting  forces  that  littered 
Uganda  in  late  1985,  thus  it  was  not  representative  of  the  historical  core  of  the 
NRA.  But  the  experience  of  the  35th  battalion  is  nonetheless  broadly 
representative  of  the  NRA's  problems  in  northern  Uganda.  The  NRA 
expanded  tremendously  following  the  capture  of  Kampala.23  The  NRM  felt 
that  the  best  policy  was  to  incorporate  all  military  groups  into  the  ranks  of  the 
NRA  so  as  to  control  potential  military  factions  from  within  its  own  military 
structures.  In  many  respects  this  was  a successful  policy  since  it  was  in  line 
with  the  'umbrella'  politics  favored  by  the  NRM.  The  inclusionary  policies  of 
NRA  were  certainly  an  improvement  on  the  tactics  of  Amin  and  Obote 
whose  armies  had  often  sought  retribution  extending  to  the  outright 
massacre  of  opposition  faction  in  the  military.  Inevitably  however,  the 


23It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  expansion  of  the  NRA  with  precision.  Justin 
Smith  estimates  that  the  NRA  had  grown  from  approximately  20,000  men  in 
1986,  to  at  least  90,000  men  by  1992  (1993,  p.  19).  Africa  Confidential  estimates 
that  the  core  of  the  NRA  in  1986  was  only  5000  men  (September,  1990,  p.  2). 

In  April  1992  Africa  Confidential  estimated  the  NRA's  strength  at  between 
100,000-120,000  men  (p.  6).  Africa  Confidential  also  reports  that  in  1992  the 
NRA  was  consuming  as  much  as  53%  of  the  national  budget  (April,  1992  p.  6). 
Clearly  the  NRA  of  the  early  1990’s  was  a very  different  organization  from  the 
NRA  of  the  mid-1980's. 
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expansion  of  the  NRA  watered  down  the  core  of  highly  disciplined  guerrilla 
fighters  that  brought  the  NRM  to  power  (Mudoola,  1991). 

The  expansion  of  the  NRA,  along  with  its  changed  mission,  and  the 
fact  that  it  was  now  forced  to  operate  in  a hostile  ethnic  terrain,  are  all  factors 
that  have  contributed  to  human  rights  abuses  that  have  served  to  fuel 
resentment  of  the  NRM  and  the  NRA  among  the  rural  populations  of  the 
north  (Pirouet,  1991;  Gingyera-Pincywa,  1992;  Brett,  1995).  Originally,  the 
NRA  was  a guerrilla  army  with  a clear  mission  operating  with  the  support  of 
the  local  population.  After  1986  however,  the  NRA  became  a conventional 
army  whose  mission  was  to  defend  the  state  from  a guerrilla  insurgency. 
Following  the  general  amnesties  extended  to  the  main  body  of  UPDA  and 
UPA  forces  in  Acholi  and  Teso  in  mid-1988,  the  NRA  began  to  pursue 
ruthless  scorched  earth  policies  (reminiscent  of  the  tactics  of  UNLA  in  the 
Luwero  triangle)  in  its  pursuit  of  the  remnants  of  the  UPDA,  UPA  and  other 
anti-NRM  forces.  In  some  areas  concentration  camps  were  set  up  and  all 
peasants  not  living  within  the  firm  control  of  the  NRA  were  deemed  suspect 
of  supporting  the  remaining  insurgents  (Omara-Ottunu,  1992  p.  44). 
Inevitably  these  heavy  handed  methods  resulted  in  human  rights  abuses  and 
set  the  stage  for  antigovernment  sentiments.24 

The  government's  uneven  record  with  regard  to  security  and  human 
rights  in  northern  Uganda  affected  the  reputation  of  the  RC  system.  In  fact, 
elected  RC  officials  were  often  perceived  as  being  representatives  of  the 
NRM,  and  as  surrogates  for  the  NRM,  many  RC  officials  were  murdered  in 

24E.  A.  Brett  asserts  that  the  NRA's  "insensitive"  choice  of  tactics  for  dealing 
with  antigovemment  forces  in  the  north  in  1986  and  1987  are  a prime  reason 
why  insurgent  forces  remained  viable  until  1992  (Brett,  1994,  p.  64). 
Undoubtedly  the  NRM's  tendency  to  resort  to  military  solutions  for  its 
'northern  problem'  is  also  a factor  in  the  explanation  of  the  NRM's  weak 
political  support  among  most  non-Bantu  groups. 
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the  north  and  east  during  this  period  (Mudoola,  1991  p.  244).  In  contrast  to 
the  peace  which  accompanied  the  extension  of  the  RCs  in  the  south  and  west, 
in  the  north  and  east  the  spread  of  the  RCs  were  often  associated  with 
economic  and  security  disruptions  that  hindered  the  smooth  functioning  of 
the  system.  In  principal,  many  northerners  embrace  the  form  and  logic  of  the 
RC  system,  but  in  terms  of  day-to-day  politics  the  RCs  are  often  seen  as 
representative  of  an  uncaring  and  ineffective  central  government. 

The  record  of  the  NRM  government  with  regard  to  security  issues  is 
then,  a decidedly  mixed  bag.  For  the  majority  of  Ugandans  security  improved 
tremendously  during  the  NRM's  initial  years  in  power,  and  these 
improvements  have  endured  into  the  present.  Even  in  areas  of  the  north 
such  as  Lango  and  West  Nile,  the  people  value  the  relative  discipline  of  the 
NRA  and  there  are  few  complaints  of  human  rights  abuse.  In  some  areas 
however,  notably  in  Acholi  and  Teso,  the  security  situation  deteriorated  in 
the  1986-89  period,  and  the  lingering  effects  of  this  insecurity  continue  to 
plague  the  reputation  of  the  NRM,  the  NRA,  and  by  association,  the 
reputation  of  the  RC  system. 

Ideology 

Overall,  the  security  issue  was  positive  for  the  NRM  in  its  early  days  in 
power,  but  even  in  areas  which  experienced  improved  security  there  were 
still  many  unanswered  questions  about  the  NRM.  The  ideological  direction 
of  the  NRM  was  a question  mark  that  prevented  many  domestic  and 
international  observers  from  welcoming  the  NRM  with  open  arms.  The 
NRM  was  suspect  in  this  period  due  to  its  leftist-progressive  credentials.  The 
NRM  acknowledged  that  it  had  received  military  aid  from  Gaddafi's  Libya 
during  the  bush  war,  and,  much  to  the  consternation  of  conservative 
elements,  the  Libyan  leader  even  made  a three  day  visit  to  Kampala  in  1986 
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(Throup,  1991).  Museveni's  initial  diplomatic  outings  also  placed  him  in 
league  with  Thomas  Sankara  in  Burkina  Faso  and  Jerry  Rawlings  in  Ghana, 
two  leaders  who  were  notable  for  their  revolutionary’  reputations.2^  In 
addition,  the  NRM's  entry  to  power  via  military  means  was  unsettling  to 
many  in  the  international  community.  The  NRA's  victory  over  the  Obote 
and  Okello's  armies— the  first  successful  military  overthrow  of  an  established 
African  govemment-was  seen  as  a potentially  de  stabilizing  precedent  in  the 
eyes  of  many  African  leaders.  The  militaristic  and  leftist  tendencies  of  the 
NRM  were  cause  for  concern  among  many  observers,  but  the  most  critical 
ideological  arena  in  this  period  concerned  the  relationship  between  the  NRM 
and  the  international  finance  community. 

Throughout  its  first  year  in  power  the  NRM  was  decidedly  suspicious 
of  the  IMF.  Uganda's  first  experience  with  international  finance  in  the  era  of 
structural  adjustment  came  during  the  years  of  Obote  II.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  NRM,  IMF  support  for  the  Obote  regime  in  the  early  1980's  made 
the  IMF  an  ally  of  the  NRM's  principle  enemy.  The  link  between  the  IMF 
and  the  Obote  II  government  was  one  reason  the  NRM  did  not  immediately 
bow  to  the  IMF.  In  addition,  the  NRM's  socialist  proclivities  did  not  incline  it 
toward  the  liberal  economic  philosophy  of  the  international  banks.  A further 
cautionary  factor  from  the  NRM's  point  of  view  was  that  structural 
adjustment  programs  elsewhere  in  Africa  had  a mixed  record  of  success,  it 
was  not  entirely  clear  that  the  gnomes  of  international  finance  had  the 

25With  regard  to  the  NRM's  connections  with  Libya,  Burkina  Faso  and  Ghana 
it  is  notable  that  the  RC  system  itself  provided  some  of  the  strongest  evidence 
of  links  between  the  NRM  and  other  examples  of  radical  African  politics.  The 
RCs  bear  many  similarities  to  the  Libyan  system  of  'people's  committees',  the 
Provisional  Defense  Committees,  and  Committees  for  the  Defense  of  the 
Revolution  in  Ghana;  and  the  Comites  pour  la  defense  de  la  Revolution 
(Committees  for  the  Defense  of  the  Revolution)  of  Burkina  Faso. 
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answer  to  Uganda's  economic  problems.  In  the  words  of  E.  O.  Ochieng  the 
initial  economic  policy  of  the  NRM  was,  "anti-IMF,  anti-devaluation,  and 
anti-wholesale  laissez  faire"  (1991,  p.  49).  The  NRM’s  1986  budget  reflected  an 
il-liberal  economic  philosophy  by  rejecting  free  market  currency  exchange 
mechanisms,  increasing  salaries  50%,  introducing  price  controls,  granting 
some  monopolies  to  parastatals  over  both  internal  and  external  trade,  and 
doubling  the  overall  budget  outlays  from  the  previous  year  (Ochieng,  1991,  p. 
49).  However,  the  reality  of  Uganda’s  abysmal  economic  prospects  in  the  face 
of  harsh  conditions  on  both  domestic  and  international  fronts  forced  the 
NRM  to  do  an  abrupt  about-face  the  following  year.  In  May  of  1987  President 
Museveni  announced  a new  economic  program  that  signaled  the  NRM's 
embrace  of  liberal  economics  and  the  IMF. 

Since  1987  Uganda  has  become  one  of  the  success  stories  of  structural 
adjustment.  In  terms  of  aggregate  statistics  the  Ugandan  economy  has 
performed  admirably  in  the  NRM  years  (Ministry,  of  Finance,  1994). 

However,  typical  of  most  economic  structural  adjustment  programs,  the 
average  peasant  or  working  Ugandan  has  not  felt  the  bloom  of  economic 
prosperity  described  in  the  government’s  statistics.  Life  is  still  difficult  for 
most  Ugandans,  but  it  is  also  true  that  there  is  little  concerted  criticism  of  the 
government's  economic  policies.  After  years  of  economic  decline  there  are 
signs  of  improvement  in  terms  of  better  infrastructure,  more  business  activity 
and  the  increased  availability  of  consumer  products.  These  facts  are  noted 
with  approval  by  most  Ugandans,  even  if  there  are  relatively  few  people  who 
can  take  full  advantage  of  the  economic  improvements.  Given  the  existing 
set  of  internal  and  external  restraints  it  is  unlikely  that  the  NRM  will  face  any 
concerted  criticism  of  its  economic  policies  in  the  near  or  medium  term. 
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At  present  the  NRM  appears  to  have  appropriated  classic  liberal  theory 
in  its  entirety,  especially  as  it  extends  to  a theory  of  democratization. 
According  to  this  well-known  theory,  democracy  depends  principally  on  the 
creation  of  a bourgeois  class  whose  economic  power  can  serve  as  a 
counterweight  to  the  state  s monopoly  on  coercion.  The  economic  power  of 
the  bourgeoisie  then  results  in  a balance  between  state  and  social  interests  that 
facilitates  political  bargaining  and  compromise  associated  with  democracy 
(Kayunga,  1994  p.  24).  Within  this  ideological  framework  a liberal  economy  is 
more  important  than  political  liberalism  with  regard  to  fostering  democracy, 
and  indeed  Museveni  and  the  NRM  have  in  recent  years  consistently  asserted 
that  the  pluralist  democracy  favored  by  the  advocates  of  multi-partyism  is 
premature  in  Uganda.  Pursuing  this  argument,  the  NRM  is  likely  to  find 
justification  for  virtually  limitless  extensions  of  its  mandate  to  authoritarian 
power  since  there  is  little  prospect  that  Uganda  will  escape  the  confines  of  its 
peasant-based  agricultural  economy  in  the  foreseeable  future 

The  NRM's  turn  toward  the  IMF  is  only  one  of  many  indicators  that 
the  NRM  has  adopted  the  current  mainstream  of  western,  liberal  and 
capitalist  ideology.  The  fact  that  the  NRM  did  not  pursue  populist  ideology 
inherent  to  the  RC  system  is  another  strong  marker  of  this  trend,  as  well  as 
the  NRM's  willingness  to  allow  the  return  of  traditional  monarchies.  Left 
leaning  critics  of  the  NRM  might  suggest  that  it  has  become  little  more  than  a 
clique  of  comprador  capitalists  who  deserted  their  socialist  roots  as  soon  as 
they  attained  power.  But  the  majority  of  opposition  to  the  NRM  in  this  early 
period  came  from  conservative  Ugandans.  The  political  party  establishment 
in  Uganda  in  these  years  was  eager  to  paint  the  NRM  as  the  radical  child  of 
the  Uganda  People's  Movement,  the  left-leaning  party  headed  by  Museveni 
in  the  1980  elections.  The  NRM  can  be  described  as  being  overly  pragmatic 
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and  ideologically  malleable,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  NRM’s  turn  to  the  right 
in  these  years  can  be  described  as  a move  to  adapt  itself  to  the  mainstream  of 
Ugandan  political  ideology.  And  with  specific  regard  to  the  RC  system,  the 
NRM's  ideological  swing  to  the  right  helped  serve  to  distance  the  NRM  from 
the  populist  ideology  inherent  to  the  system's  structure.  By  embracing  the 
IMF  the  NRM  was,  in  effect,  cutting  itself  off  from  the  philosophy  underlying 
the  RC  system. 

The  Events  of  1989 

The  events  of  1989  are  particularly  crucial  for  this  study  since  the 
February  RC  elections  and  the  October  extension  of  the  NRM's  mandate  to 
state  power  set  the  stage  for  subsequent  political  evaluation  of  the  NRM.  In 
1989  the  NRM  entered  the  fourth,  and  final  year  of  its  original  claim  to  state 
power.  Upon  assuming  power  in  1986  the  NRM  had  promised  to  organize 
national  elections  within  four  years,  presumably  so  that  by  1990  Uganda 
would  once  again  have  a government  that  would  enjoy  a national  electoral 
mandate.  Flowever,  in  the  event,  although  there  were  national  elections 
held  in  1989  that  greatly  expanded  the  National  Resistance  Council  (NRC), 
the  NRM  did  not  risk  its  control  of  the  state  in  the  elections.2^  Further,  the 
NRM  utilized  the  newly  expanded  NRC  to  extend  its  ruling  mandate  a 
further  five  years.  By  the  end  of  1989  the  basic  outlines  of  subsequent 
Ugandan  politics  were  in  place.  There  was  a core  group  of  NRM  insiders  that 
dominated  the  state.  Ultimate  power  in  Uganda  lay  beyond  electoral  control, 
but  based  on  its  all-inclusive  'movement'  ideology  the  NRM  allowed  some 
room  for  input  from  other  political  groups  or  individuals.  The  NRM 


26The  NRC  had  been  expanded  once  before  in  1987  to  include  the  entire 
government  cabinet.  Prior  to  1987,  the  NRC  was  essentially,  a committee  of 
the  NRM  elite. 
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government  did  not  become  a closed  shop,  but  neither  did  its  core  group 
submit  to  any  serious  challenge  for  control  of  the  state. 

1989  marked  the  end  of  the  NRM's  political  honeymoon.  The  NRM 
continued  to  enjoy  a broad  legitimacy  based  on  the  twin  pillars  of  President 
Museveni's  reputation  for  leadership  and  the  improved  security  situation. 
However,  the  NRM's  political  opponents  found  considerable  grist  for 
criticism  in  the  events  of  1989.  Writ  large,  the  political  debate  that  has 
surrounded  the  NRM  at  least  since  1989  recalls  the  classic  argument  of 
African  politics  which  pits  proponents  of  order  and  stability  against  others 
who  emphasize  the  importance  of  political  liberties  and  the  ideals  of 
democracy.  It  is  the  argument  of  the  democratic  idealists  against  the  power 
realists.  The  events  of  1989  clarified  the  NRM's  lock  on  state  power  so  that 
critics  could  increasingly  paint  the  NRM  as  an  essentially  antidemocratic 
dictatorship.  Pro-NRM  forces  on  the  other  hand  could  point  to  numerous 
examples  of  political  and  economic  chaos  in  Ugandan  history  as  important 
reasons  for  maintaining  the  NRM's  firm  grip  on  power.  The  NRM's  critics 
tout  the  freedom  of  association  and  expression,  while  the  NRM's  proponents 
uphold  the  need  to  maintain  order  as  a necessary  prerequisite  to  the  freedoms 
of  democratic  theory.  Detailed  coverage  of  the  events  of  1989  need  not  detain 
extensively  here,  but  it  will  be  useful  to  touch  on  some  of  the  issues  that 
surrounded  the  two  crucial  events  of  1989,  the  February  RC  elections  and  the 
October  extension  of  the  NRM's  mandate  to  state  power.27 


27For  an  insightful  treatment  of  the  political  forces  surrounding  the  1989  RC 
elections  and  the  NRM's  five  year  extension  of  its  hold  on  the  state  see 
Nelson  Kasfir's  article  "The  Ugandan  Elections  of  1989"  (1991).  For  an  outline 
of  the  debate  surrounding  the  NRM's  extension  of  its  mandate  see  Nsibambi 
(1994). 
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In  retrospect,  the  1989  elections  are  primarily  significant  as  a marker  of 
the  NRM  s lack  of  political  confidence.  In  1989  the  NRM  was  a nervous 
government  unsure  of  its  ability  to  win  an  open  election.  The  many 
restrictions  surrounding  the  elections  suggest  that  in  1989  the  NRM  was  still 
fearful  of  the  political  might  of  the  old  parties.28  Competition  on  a party 
basis  was  prohibited.  Proscribed  as  well  was  the  discussion  of  issues.  In  the 
spirit  of  the  RC  system  the  selection  process  was  to  be  based  on  the  evaluation 
of  a candidates  personal  integrity  and  community  standing.  Also  in  line  with 
RC  practice,  the  means  of  voting  was  by  'queuing',  in  which  a candidate's 
supporters  line  up  behind  the  candidate  of  their  choice  in  full  view  of  all 
observers.  But  although  the  elections  were  modeled  on  the  RCs,  they  did  not 


28 According  to  DP  party  officials  the  use  of  RC  3 committees  as  the  electoral 
bodies  for  NRC  representatives  was  key  to  NRM  tactics  to  deny  the  DP  control 
of  the  new  NRC.  A natural  progression  of  the  system's  logic  of  indirect 
elections  suggested  that  the  NRC  representatives  would  be  chosen  by  RC  5 
committees  at  the  district  level,  and  indeed  this  is  the  electoral  format 
suggested  by  Museveni’s  New  Year's  address  in  1989  (Kasfir,  1991,  p.  259). 
Given  the  fact  that  the  DP  had  done  well  in  RC  elections  in  1986  and  1987,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  if  the  NRM  had  permitted  RC  5 committees  to  elect  the 
NRC  the  resulting  NRC  membership  would  have  been  dominated  by  DP 
supporters  (Kasfir  ,1991,  p.  255).  Kasfir  suggests  that  prior  to  the  elections 
there  had  been  no  firm  decision  concerning  which  level  of  the  RC  system 
would  elect  NRC  representatives  (1991,  p.  253).  Arguably,  the  use  of  the  RC  3s 
as  the  NRC  electoral  colleges  provided  more  direct  representation  to  the 
masses.  However,  Kayunga,  in  chorus  with  DP  elites,  suggests  that  the 
decision  to  elect  NRC  representatives  from  RC  3 level  was  "quite  un- 
anticipated," and  that  this  decision  effectively  prevented  the  DP  from  making 
use  of  its  dominance  of  RC  5 executive  committees  (Kayunga,  1994,  p.  7). 

Thus,  it  is  not  entirely  clear  whether  or  not  the  decision  to  utilize  the  RC  3 
committees  to  elect  NRC  members  was  a political  ploy  on  behalf  of  the  NRM 
to  limit  DP  influence,  but  certainly  from  the  DP's  point  of  view  this 
controversy  suggests  malleability  of  NRM  policy  in  service  of  the  ultimate 
goal  of  maintaining  control  of  the  state. 
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signal  the  beginning  of  the  domination  of  the  state  by  RC-style  populism.29 
By  reserving  for  itself  considerable  powers  of  appointment  to  the  NRC,  the 
NRM  maintained  its  firm  lock  on  state  power.  Fully  25%  of  the  new  NRC 
membership  was  appointed.  In  addition,  the  powers  of  appointment  to  the 
NRC  were  abetted  by  the  creation  of  a new  body,  the  National  Executive 
Committee  (NEC).  The  NEC  was  a new  standing  committee  within  the  NRC 
dominated  by  appointed  members  and  potentially  more  powerful  than  the 
NRC  itself.^9  Clearly  the  government's  reservation  of  powers  of 
appointment  to  the  NRC  and  the  NEC  underline  the  fact  that  the  NRM  was 
not  prepared  to  cede  sovereignty  to  an  elected  body,  even  if  that  body  were 
elected  through  the  NRM-designed  RC  system. 

But  it  is  also  true  the  1989  elections  provided  considerable  positive 
political  capital  for  the  NRM.  Perhaps  most  important  was  the  fact  that  the 
elections  allowed  the  NRM  to  keep  the  promise  it  had  made  in  1986  to  hold 
national  elections  within  four  years.  They  were  also  positive  for  the  NRM 
because  they  were  broadly  perceived  to  have  been  conducted  on  a fair  and 
impartial  basis.  In  Kasfir's  words,  "Generally  speaking...  Ugandans 
considered  the  February  1989  elections  to  be  fair  and  democratic— indeed  the 
first  general  elections  in  the  country's  history  since  independence  to  receive 
widespread  approval"  (1991,  p.  248).  Although  unrest  in  the  north 
necessitated  election  delays  in  several  instances,  there  were  few  hindrances 
on  participation  and  there  was  little  or  no  evidence  that  the  results  were 

29In  a sense,  the  1989  elections  are  the  high-water  mark  of  RC  influence  on 
the  state.  The  use  of  RC  3 councils  as  the  electoral  colleges  for  the  NRC 
representatives  is  the  most  direct  influence  to  date  of  the  RC  system  at  the 
state  level. 

30The  membership  of  the  NEC  consists  of  the  original  38  members  of  the 
NRM  (nonelected),  as  well  as  10  members  of  the  NRC  appointed  by  President 
Museveni,  and  34  members  selected  by  the  NRC  (Kasfir,  1991,  p.  262). 
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rigged.  In  fact,  14  ministers  and  deputy  ministers  failed  to  win  their  elections 
in  their  county  or  urban  divisional  constituencies,  and  in  some  areas 
prominent  critics  of  the  government  were  elected  to  the  NRC.  The  electoral 
rules  may  have  been  highly  restrictive,  but  once  put  in  place  they  were  not 
manipulated  or  circumvented  by  the  government.  Kasfir  suggests  that  in 
comparison  with  Kenyan  elections,  the  Ugandan  elections  of  1989  were 
widely  judged  to  be  fair  (1991,  p.  275).  In  Kenya,  the  lack  of  party  competition 
and  voting  by  queuing  offers  a set  of  voting  regulations  very  similar  to  those 
employed  in  Uganda.  But  in  Kenya,  the  government  has  often  been  guilty  of 
blatant  manipulations  of  election  rules  and  results.  The  fact  that  the  NRM 
government  did  not  manipulate  its  own  rules  was  taken  as  evidence  that  the 
elections  were  genuine  and  fair.  The  NRM  did  not  allow  these  elections  to 
challenge  its  control  of  the  state,  but  it  did  allow  the  elections  to  reflect  a 
limited  level  of  genuine  political  competition. 

The  NRM  also  gained  political  capital  because  the  elections  greatly 
expanded  national  representation.  Prior  to  1989,  the  NRC  had  been  and 
extremely  closed  body  consisting  of  only  the  38  original  NRM  members  along 
with  cabinet  ministers.  After  the  elections  the  NRC  became  a body  with  no 
less  than  279  members.  This  meant  that  the  government  allowed 
approximately  200  new  voices  on  the  national  stage.  The  expanded  NRM 
meant  that  there  were  200  new  high  level  state  employees,  and  while  not  all 
of  these  new  employees  were  committed  to  the  NRM,  by  accepting  a role  in 
the  government  they  implicitly  legitimized  NRM  rule.  To  be  sure  the  new 
voices  did  not  constitute  a new  basis  for  state  sovereignty,  but  at  minimum 
they  represented  a considerable  expansion  of  the  national  political 
establishment.  The  expansion  of  the  NRC  through  the  RC  system  was  the 
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NRM's  first  grand  political  gesture  opening  up  the  corridors  of  state  power, 
albeit  in  a tightly  controlled  fashion. 

Thus,  despite  the  many  restrictions  surrounding  the  1989  NRC 
elections,  they  can  still  be  described  in  an  essentially  positive  light  for  the 
NRM.  Far  more  damning  to  an  overall  appraisal  of  the  NRM  in  this  period 
was  the  use  to  which  the  NRM  promptly  set  the  newly  elected  NRC.  In  a 
surprise  move,  in  October  1989  the  NRM  introduced  legislation  into  the  NRC 
to  provide  for  a five  year  extension  of  the  NRM's  term  of  office  beginning  on 
January  25,  1990,  which  was  the  last  day  of  the  original  mandate  taken  to  have 
begun  with  the  swearing  in  of  President  Museveni  on  January  26,  1986.  The 
extension  legislation  called  for  suspension  of  NRC  rules  which  call  for  a 14 
day  waiting  period  between  the  introduction  of  legislation  and  a bill's  'second 
reading . This  waiting  period  is  designed  to  allow  adequate  time  for  debate 
and  consideration  on  behalf  of  the  whole  assembly  before  a final  vote  can  be 
scheduled.  The  government’s  suspension  of  he  14  day  waiting  period  denied 
NRC  delegates  the  opportunity  to  consult  their  constituencies.  In  Kasfir's 
words  the  extension  legislation  touched  "an  issue  too  fragile  and  politically 
explosive  to  permit  widespread  involvement  of  the  people"  (1991,  p.  274). 
Clearly  the  NRM  was  nervous  about  the  political  implications  of  extending 
its  own  mandate,  even  in  an  assembly  where  it  enjoyed  majority  support. 

As  Nsibambi  (1994)  outlines  the  debate,  the  argument  in  favor  of  the 
extension  of  the  movement's  power  included  the  following  points.  Foremost 
was  the  fact  of  lingering  insecurity  in  the  north.  The  NRM's  argument  for 
extension  pleaded  that  the  original  four  year  mandate  did  not  allow  for  the 
fact  that  the  government  would  face  a protracted  struggle  to  extend  its  control 
over  the  whole  of  the  country.  According  to  the  NRM  supporters,  the  war  in 
the  north  had  necessitated  the  maintenance  of  a large  army,  and  military 
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expenditures  had  dominated  the  government's  budgets  since  1986.  This 
unexpected  drain  on  the  budget  prevented  the  government  from  pursuing 
the  economic  and  political  rehabilitation  which,  so  the  argument  runs,  would 
have  formed  the  foundation  for  a more  open  democracy.  The  government 
also  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  antigovemment  forces  were  enjoying  safe 
havens  in  southern  Sudan  and  blamed  the  Sudanese  government  for  the 
continued  existence  of  the  northern  insurrections.  In  more  prosaic  terms  the 
government  pleaded  that  it  simply  did  not  have  the  resources  necessary  to 
organize  and  implement  a national  election.  In  addition,  the  NRM 
supporters  could  point  to  the  dismal  performance  of  the  Ugandan  economy 
that  was  effectively  held  hostage  by  plummeting  prices  for  coffee,  Uganda's 
principle  foreign  exchange  earner.  According  to  the  NRM  supporters,  the 
combination  of  security  and  economic  problems  prevented  the  government 
from  organizing  single  ballot  national  elections. 

Other  pro-extension  arguments  centered  on  the  fact  that  the  process  of 
writing  a new  constitution  had  only  recently  begun,  and  that  it  was  necessary 
to  complete  the  constitution  before  launching  into  national  elections  for  the 
control  of  state  power. 31  Another  pro-extension  argument  suggested  that  the 
NRC  had  only  recently  been  elected  and  that  it  had  the  right  to  use  its 
representative  powers  to  decide  whether  the  NRM  government  merited 
extension.  Advocates  for  the  NRM's  political  revolution'  argued  that  they 
had  not  had  sufficient  time  and  opportunity  to  educate  the  mass  of  the  people 
with  their  structural-historical  explanation  for  Uganda's  dismal  political 

3lln  December  1988  the  original  NRC  had  enacted  legislation  authorizing  the 
formation  of  a Constitutional  Commission  charged  with  drafting  a new 
Ugandan  constitution.  The  duration  of  the  commission  was  to  be  at  least  two 
years,  a period  that  would  carry  it  beyond  the  expiration  of  the  NRM's 
original  mandate  which  was  to  expire  at  the  end  of  1989. 
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history.  Essentially,  the  supporters  of  the  extension  were  argued  that  the 
NRM  had  not  been  able  to  implement  its  development  programs  and  present 
its  case  for  'fundamental  change'  to  the  people.  They  argued  that  an 
immediate  return  to  unrestricted  multi-party  politics  would  result  in  a replay 
of  the  political  problems  that  had  haunted  Uganda  in  the  past.  To 
summarize,  the  supporters  of  the  extension  argued  along  classic  lines  of 
support  for  authoritarianism  in  Africa.  They  argued  that  Uganda  was  still  too 
chaotic  to  support  an  immediate  return  to  the  full  array  of  political  freedoms 
typically  associated  with  pluralist  democracy. 

Opponents  of  the  NRM  turned  to  basic  tenets  of  democratic  process  and 
democratic  idealism  to  attack  the  extension  of  the  NRM’s  ruling  mandate.  In 
the  first  place,  the  extension's  opponents  criticized  the  manner  in  which  in 
the  legislation  was  presented  to  the  NRC.  The  sudden  nature  of  the  bill’s 
presentation,  as  well  as  the  suspension  of  the  two  week  interim  period  before 
the  bill's  second  reading,  were  perceived  as  transparent  attempts  to  limit 
debate.  The  critics  asserted  that  the  closure  of  debate  made  a mockery  of  any 
meaningful  definition  of  democratic  process.  They  also  argued  that  the 
external  and  economic  factors  cited  in  support  of  the  extension  were  beyond 
the  control  of  all  domestic  political  actors,  so  that  the  inclusion  of  such 
arguments  could  only  be  a red  herring  in  the  debate.  The  extension's  critics 
could  also  draw  on  the  many  examples  from  Uganda's  own  history  that 
pointed  to  the  folly  of  allowing  a government  in  power  to  dictate  the  terms  of 
its  own  mandate.  In  addition,  the  critics  pointed  out  that  the  cabinet 
ministers  in  the  NRM's  'broad  based'  government,  much  less  the  masses, 
were  never  consulted  about  the  legislation,  so  that  the  government  did  not 
even  embrace  its  own  definition  of  legal  authority  when  it  presented  the 


extension  bill. 
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Indeed,  there  could  be  little  argument  that  the  NRM  had  circumvented 
even  the  limited  niceties  of  democratic  process  which  it  had  itself  devised. 
Even  if  it  had  a range  of  legitimate  arguments  in  favor  of  the  extension,  the 
NRM  lacked  the  confidence  necessary  to  allow  full  debate  of  the  issue  in  the 
NRC,  a forum  that  the  NRM  government  itself  had  only  recently  created.  In 
the  event,  the  NRC  approved  the  requested  extension,  on  the  condition  that 
its  own  life  would  be  also  be  extended.32  Thus,  the  extension  was 
accomplished,  but  not  without  an  air  of  corruption.  NRC  members  are  privy 
to  generous  expense  accounts  and  allowances,  such  that  the  parallel  extension 
of  the  NRM  and  the  NRC  suggests  that  within  six  months  of  its  election  the 
NRC  had  become  little  more  than  an  new  venue  for  'eating'  at  the  NRM 
trough.  Reminiscent  of  the  history  of  many  African  governments,  the  NRM 
found  itself  open  to  the  accusation  that  it  had  reneged  its  democratic  values 
by  resorting  to  the  'politics  of  the  belly’. 

Nsibambi's  suggests  that  the  NRC's  public  image  suffered  considerably 
because  of  its  support  for  the  extension  (1994).  According  to  Nsibambi,  to  the 
man  on  the  street  the  NRC's  endorsement  of  the  extension  appeared  too 
hasty  and  too  clouded  by  vested  interests  to  be  legitimate.  But  Nsibambi  also 
suggests  that  the  legitimacy  of  the  NRM  itself  was  not  fundamentally 
damaged  by  the  extension.  According  to  Nsibambi,  the  extension  would  have 
easily  been  approved  in  a national  referendum.  In  1989  the  NRM 
government  compared  very  favorably  with  preceding  Ugandan  regimes  and 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  by  1989  the  NRM  could  have  tapped  a 
deep  well  of  support  based  on  its  record  for  providing  security  and  stable 
government.  Most  Ugandans,  and  certainly  the  vast  majority  of  the  Bantu 

32  Nationwide  RC  elections  were  conducted  in  1992  and  early  1995  but  these 
elections  proceeded  no  further  than  the  district  level.  Since  October  1989, 

NRC  members  have  not  had  to  face  the  voters. 
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population  of  the  south  and  west,  had  supported  the  NRM  during  the  bush 
war  and  they  had  were  not  withholding  their  support  by  1989.  Nsibambi  also 
specifically  points  to  the  role  of  the  RC  system  in  the  legitimation  of  NRM 
state  politics  (1994,  p.  29).  Nsibambi  maintains  that  through  the  RCs  the 
people  had  been  given  considerable  leeway  to  control  local  affairs,  and  that 
this  development  helped  to  insulate  the  NRM  from  its  veiled  abuse  of  power 
evident  in  the  promulgation  of  the  extension  legislation. 

The  events  of  1989  signaled  a turn  toward  'normal'  African  politics  in 
terms  of  questionable  adherence  to  democratic  ideals  and  subtle  corruption, 
but  this  did  not  result  in  a ground  swell  of  disapproval  for  NRM  leadership. 
The  NRM  may  have  sacrificed  its  claim  to  revolutionary  purity  in  1989,  but  it 
did  not  do  so  without  having  established  a firm  reputation  for  effective 
government,  a commodity  long  in  short  supply  in  Uganda.  The  activities  of 
the  NRM  in  its  initial  four  years  suggest  that  it  was  a nervous  government,  a 
government  facing  a welter  of  challenges,  from  armed  insurrection  in  the 
north  and  east  to  the  pressing  need  for  economic  renewal,  and  perhaps  most 
critically  the  political  challenge  presented  by  the  old  parties.  In  this  early 
period  the  NRM  consistently  found  itself  on  the  slippery  terrain  of  the 
entrenched  loyalties  commanded  by  the  old  political  parties.  The  fact  that  it 
was  able  to  survive  these  years  intact  is  testimony  to  the  tenacity  and 
malleability  of  the  NRM.  Increasingly  the  NRM  was  willing  to  experiment 
with  normal  African  politics,  but  throughout  its  first  four  years  in  power 
there  is  little  evidence  that  the  NRM  was  truly  confident  of  anything  beyond 
its  military  power. 
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The  NRM  State  1990  to  1995 

The  period  since  1989  has  seen  Ugandan  politics  settle  into  a kind  of 
routine  pattern,  the  basic  outlines  for  which  were  established  from  1986  to 
1989.  A core  group  of  the  NRM  centered  on  President  Museveni  and  the  high 
command  of  the  military  has  retained,  and  strengthened  its  hold  on  state 
power.  At  the  highest  levels,  politics  are  the  closed  affair  of  the  NRM  elite. 
Although  various  opposition  personalities,  or  representatives  outside  core 
groups  are  invited  to  sit  in  government,  and  presumably  become  candidates 
for  insider  status,  there  are  is  no  open  set  of  rules  that  define  political  control 
in  the  NRM.  The  government's  claims  to  legitimacy  remain  centered  on  the 
leadership  of  President  Museveni  along  with  the  security  and  stability 
ultimately  guaranteed  by  the  NRA.  Economic  policy  has  been  dominated  by 
concerns  for  structural  adjustment  in  line  with  the  dictates  of  the 
international  finance  community.  The  success  of  the  economic  policies,  as 
measured  in  aggregate  terms,  along  with  the  lack  of  viable  alternatives  has 
insured  the  broad  acceptance  of  these  policies.  The  security  issue  has  not 
disappeared,  instability  continues  to  be  a problem  in  Acholi,  but  there  is  no 
military  threat  to  the  NRM's  control  of  the  state.  In  terms  of  the  critical 
issues  involving  state  and  economic  security,  the  NRM  government  has 
generally  been  described  as  a African  success  story  through  the  1990s. 

In  terms  of  domestic  politics  however,  there  has  been  a definite 
hardening  of  positions  between  the  pro  and  anti-NRM  forces  of  the  Ugandan 
political  elite  since  1990.  In  this  section  we  take  up  two  issues  which 
summarize  Ugandan  political  debates  in  this  period.  First  we  look  at  the 
controversy  surrounding  the  future  of  multi-party  politics  in  Uganda.  And 
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second  we  look  at  the  issue  of  whether  Uganda  should  be  employ  a unitary  or 
a federal  system  for  the  organization  of  the  national  government. 

Movement  vs.  Parties 

The  strongest  opposition  to  the  NRM  and  the  RC  system  is  found 
among  supporters  of  Uganda's  political  parties.  Generally  speaking,  party 
supporters  contend  that  the  NRM  has  systematically  violated  basic  rights  of 
political  organization  and  expression  through  its  limits  on  party  activities. 
Officially  Uganda  is  a 'no  party'  state  under  the  NRM,  and  ostensibly,  all 
political  groups  are  welcome  in  the  NRM  government  under  the  movement 
umbrella.  Throughout  the  NRM  era  parties  have  been  allowed  to  maintain 
offices  and  to  publish  opposition  newspapers,  but  they  have  been  prevented 
from  campaigning  on  a party  basis  or  holding  public  gatherings.  While  party 
activities  have  not  been  totally  proscribed,  they  have  been  severely  limited  in 
the  NRM  era.  The  NRM  justifies  restrictions  on  parties  by  asserting  that  the 
organization  of  Ugandan  politics  along  party  lines  has  been  the  primary 
reason  for  the  disasters  of  Ugandan  politics  since  independence.  The  NRM 
suggests  that  the  freedoms  of  political  expression  and  organization  normally 
associated  with  multi-party  politics  have  been  distorted  in  Uganda  by  political 
parties  willing  to  exploit  sectarian  divisions  of  ethnicity  and  religion.  NRM 
supporters  contend  that  instead  of  bridging  cultural  differences  and  cutting 
across  social  divides,  the  old  political  parties  built  their  constituencies  along 
Uganda's  cultural  and  social  fault  lines  in  a manner  that  greatly  exacerbated 
the  problems  of  nation  building  in  Uganda.  For  the  NRM  then,  the  parties 
are  among  the  chief  representatives  of  the  old  political  system  against  which 
the  NRM  fought  its  bush  war.  One  of  the  primary  goals  within  the  NRM's 
vague  program  of  political  revolution  is  the  elimination,  or  at  minimum,  the 
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drastic  reform  of  the  party  system  that  dominated  Ugandan  politics  until 
1986.33 

The  potential  for  antagonism  between  the  parties  and  the  NRM  has 
always  been  present,  but  tension  between  the  parties  and  the  movement  has 
increased  as  the  NRM  has  strengthened  its  grip  on  state  power.  The  most 
complex  aspect  of  the  party  vs.  movement  argument  centers  on  relations 
between  the  Democratic  Party  (DP)  and  the  NRM.  In  the  NRM's  early  years 
in  power  the  DP  was  a true  political  ally  of  the  NRM.  In  this  early  period, 
according  to  Kasfir  "the  question  of  the  parties  was  a side  issue  because  the 
NRM  and  DP  were  looking  for  a basis  for  accommodation"  (1991,  p.  254).  The 
NRM  and  the  DP  had  had  a common  enemy  in  the  UPC.  In  its  early  years  in 
power  the  NRM  could  be  described  as  the  DP's  'white  knight’,  the  military 
savior  and  resuscitator  of  DP  fortunes  following  the  UPC's  theft  of  the  DP's 
electoral  victory  in  1980.  In  return  for  vanquishing  the  UPC,  the  DP  offered 
its  support  by  entering  the  NRM’s  first  government.  The  DP 's  presence  in 


33Mahmood  Mamdani  provides  a succinct  summary  of  the  'party  vs. 
movement'  argument.  Mamdani:  "The  political  parties  argue  that  democracy 
is  not  possible  without  pluralism,  and  that  pluralism  means  the  freedom  for 
political  party  activity.  The  NRM  contends,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in 
Uganda  at  least,  political  parties  have  tended  to  undermine  democracy,  rather 
than  to  defend  it,  and  that  a deepening  of  democratization  has  little  to  do 
with  multi-partyism.  While  the  parties  have  evoked  universalistic 
arguments  based  on  political  theory,  insisting  that  democracy  is  the  same 
everywhere,  the  NRM  has  stood  on  the  particular  ground  of  political  history, 
calling  attention  to  the  specific  history  of  political  parties  in  Uganda. 

Common  to  both  is  a tendency  to  detach  political  theory  from  political 
history.  As  a result,  while  the  parties  tend  to  focus  on  general  political 
principles,  detaching  them  from  the  limits  imposed  by  the  present  political 
situation  in  Uganda,  the  NRM  tends  to  ignore  general  principles,  while 
equating  the  limits  of  the  current  Ugandan  situation  with  the  current  limits 
of  the  NRM  itself.  Not  surprisingly,  both  have  a tendency  to  arrive  at  self- 
serving  solutions”  (1993,  p.  1). 
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government  was  the  NRM's  principle  claim  for  the  legitimacy  of  the 
movement'  system  of  government. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  NRM's  power,  the  suspension  of  party 
activities  was  a kind  of  "gentleman's  agreement"  between  the  DP  and  the 
NRM  (Kayunga,  1994  p.  2).  All  the  important  players  were  working  within 
the  movement  and  official  strictures  on  party  activities  were  not  needed.  It 
was  only  much  later  in  1988,  as  serious  planning  for  Uganda's  political  future 
was  taking  shape  that  the  DP  and  the  NRM  found  themselves  at  loggerheads 
over  the  future  of  the  parties.  The  DP  expected  a swift  return  to  multi-party 
politics,  while  the  NRM  maintained  that  party  politics  should  remain  in 
suspension  and  only  be  reinstated  following  a national  referendum  on  the 
issue  (Kasfir,  1991  p.  254)  .34  Since  early  1988,  and  especially  since  the  events 
surrounding  the  NRC  elections  and  the  five  year  extension  of  NRM's 
mandate  in  1989,  relations  between  the  DP  and  the  NRM  have  deteriorated. 

But  the  deterioration  of  the  DP-NRM  alliance  has  divided  the  DP  more 
than  it  has  created  a unified  opposition  to  the  NRM.  The  DP  is  now  a 
fractured  party  with  those  who  benefited  from  the  NRM  alliance  arrayed 
against  those  who  remained  outside  the  NRM's  embrace.  The  split  in  the  DP 
has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a splinter  group  with  in  the  DP,  the  'DP 
mobilizers."  The  mobilizer  group  rejects  the  DP’s  presence  in  the  NRM 
government  and  actively  campaigns  for  the  return  of  multi-party  politics  to 
Uganda.  The  mobilizers,  along  with  other  NRM  critics,  accuse  the  NRM  of 
luring  support  with  the  perquisites  of  government.  They  suggest  that  the 


34As  included  in  the  1995  constitution,  this  remains  the  official  position  of 
the  NRM  government.  Following  another  five  year  extension  of  the 
movement  system,  the  issue  of  the  national  political  system  (whether 
national  politics  should  be  organized  by  the  movement  or  by  political  parties), 
is  to  be  put  to  a national  referendum. 
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current  regime  is  a 'government  by  invitation'.  If  one  is  invited  to  sit  at  the 
table  of  government  one  'eats'  and  becomes  an  NRM  supporter.  If  one  is  not 
invited  into  the  government,  then  one's  political  voice  is  effectively  denied 
and  one  passes  into  the  political  wilderness  where  there  is  no  set  of  rules  or 
procedures  that  defines  how  one  might  gain  power  in  an  open  electoral 
contest.35  It  is  difficult  to  appraise  the  relative  strength  of  the  mobilizers  as 
opposed  to  the  mainstream  of  the  party  which  remains  more-or-less 
committed  to  the  NRM.  Recent  moves  by  the  NRM,  especially  concerning 
the  NRM’s  reaction  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  elections  and  the  December 
1994  cabinet  reshuffle,  suggest  that  the  NRM  may  be  closing  its  ranks  and 
reconstituting  itself  as  a full-fledged  party.  The  NRM's  moves  towards 
becoming  a party  would  appear  to  create  an  opportunity  for  the  DP  to  re- 
unify, but  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  the  DP  will  coalesce  and  regain  a national 
identity  apart  from  the  NRM.  However,  it  appears  clear  that  if  the  NRM 
sheds  its  movement  philosophy  to  become  a party,  the  NRM  party  will  form 
a serious  challenge  to  the  DP  in  many  of  the  DP’s  former  strongholds. 

The  fortunes  of  the  UPC  have  also  deteriorated  in  the  NRM  era. 
Saddled  with  the  unfortunate  legacy  of  two  turbulent  administrations  under 
the  leadership  of  Milton  Obote,  the  decline  of  the  UPC  cannot  be  unexpected. 
In  fact,  the  original  form  and  organization  of  the  UPC  suggested  that  it  was 
always  a fragile  political  entity.  The  roots  of  the  UPC  are  far  more  shallow 
than  those  of  the  DP.  In  contrast  to  the  DP  which  was  formed  in  1954,  the 
UPC  was  formed  only  shortly  before  independence  in  1960.  In  addition,  the 

35Michael  Kaggwa,  leader  of  the  DP  Mobilizers,  characterizes  the  struggle  for  a 
multi-party  system  in  Uganda  in  the  following  terms:  "Many  governments 
have  been  coming  and  trying  to  suppress  the  multi-party  system  in  Uganda, 
but  parties  resurface  immediately  after  military  coups.  Obote  wanted  to  kill 
parties  by  violence.  Museveni,  being  a tactician,  wants  to  kill  them  by 
kindness-  giving  us  ministerial  posts"  (Khadiagala,  1993,  p.  250). 
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UPC  has  always  been  known  as  a party  of  loosely  grouped  notables  whose 
collective  political  fortunes  were  sustained  more  by  patronage  than  by  deeply 
felt  cultural,  ideological  or  religious  affiliation.  Now  cut  off  from 
government  patronage,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  UPC's  national 
presence  has  significantly  decreased.  Outside  of  those  areas  which  harbor 
substantial  grievances  against  the  NRM  government,  it  is  probable  that  the 
UPC  is  a much  weaker  party  now  than  it  was  in  its  earlier  incarnations. 
However,  it  is  possible  that  the  UPC  has  increased  its  stature  among 
proponents  of  multi-party  politics  in  recent  years  due  to  the  fact  that  the  UPC 
has  consistently  maintained  firm  opposition  to  the  NRM  government.  The 
UPC,  as  the  custodians  of  the  legacy  of  the  Obote  II  government,  and  lacking 
ethnic  links  with  the  NRM,  has  categorically  opposed  all  facets  and  initiatives 
of  the  NRM.36  At  least  partly  because  of  its  consistent  opposition  to  the  NRM 
it  appears  that  the  UPC  retains  a strong  presence  in  its  core  support  areas  in 
north  and  north  east  Uganda,  but  the  party  appears  to  have  lost  many  of  its 
outposts  in  the  west  and  east  that  enabled  its  earlier  national  coalitions. 

Thus,  the  history  of  the  party  establishment  in  Uganda  during  the 
NRM  era  is  largely  of  the  parties'  decline.  In  fact,  it  is  arguable  that  the  NRM 
has  won,  or  at  least  reached  defensible  position,  in  its  political  war  with  the 
old  party  establishment.  If  the  results  of  the  recent  CA  elections  are  a true 
indication  of  the  NRM’s  strength  as  a party,  the  NRM  appears  to  have  carved 
itself  a place  on  the  map  of  Ugandan  politics.  In  the  zero-sum  world  of 

36UPC  opposition  to  the  NRM  was  initially  extended  to  the  RC  system.  The 
UPC  did  not  involve  itself  in  the  first  rounds  of  RC  elections.  Beginning  with 
the  1989  NRC  elections  however,  it  is  clear  that  the  UPC  was  involved  in  the 
RC  system.  Kayunga  suggests  that  the  UPC  chose  to  become  involved  in  the 
RC  system  because  the  RCs  pose  a particular  threat  to  the  old  parties  based  on 
the  fact  that  the  RCs  tend  to  monopolize  the  grassroots  politics  which  are 
essential  for  the  maintenance  of  an  effective  party  organization  (1994,  p.  11). 
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political  power,  the  NRM  has  enlarged  its  political  following  at  the  expense  of 
the  parties.37 

The  reasons  for  the  diminished  power  of  the  old  party  establishment 
are  many,  and  it  will  be  useful  to  briefly  summarize  the  conventional 
wisdom  concerning  the  parties’  decline.38  In  the  south  and  west  of  Uganda 
the  most  significant  factors  contributing  to  the  parties’  decline  can  be 
described  in  terms  of  ethnic  and  regional  loyalties.  The  NRM  hierarchy  is 
clearly  dominated  by  westerners,  and  the  NRA's  long  presence  in  Buganda 
during  the  bush  war  is  a strong  factor  defining  the  NRM's  southern  roots. 
Since  the  NRM  came  to  power,  the  people  of  western  Uganda  have  been 
presented  with  a choice  of  whether  to  support  their  ethnic  brothers  currently 
in  power,  or  to  cling  to  historical  patterns  of  political  support  for  the  DP  or  the 
UPC.  In  the  past  the  politics  of  Uganda's  western  regions  was  often  defined  by 
the  stereotype  of  Protestant  support  for  the  UPC  and  Catholic  support  for  the 
DP.  However,  with  the  rise  of  the  NRM,  westerners  can  now  support  their 


37Sallie  Simba  Kayunga  points  to  the  CA  elections  in  Kampala,  both  the 
affiliations  of  the  people  who  stood  and  the  final  results  as  evidence  of  the 
parties’  decline.  According  to  Kayunga,  68%  of  the  candidates  who  stood  for 
the  CA  elections  in  Kampala  were  'movement'  candidates,  as  opposed  to  27% 
who  were  definitely  multi-party  candidates  and  5%  who  were  "vague"  as  to 
their  party  affiliation.  Although  the  parties  may  well  have  had  a hand  in 
weeding  out  intra-party  competition  which  may  have  limited  the  number  of 
party  candidates,  the  final  results  reflect  Kayunga's  estimation  of  the 
candidate's  affiliations.  Kayunga  labels  six  of  the  eight  winners  as  movement 
candidates  with  the  remaining  two  seats  going  to  party  supporters  (1994,  p.  4). 
The  predisposition's  of  the  Kampala  electorate  are  somewhat  difficult  to 
analyze  since  Kampala  represents  a wide  array  of  possible  influences,  but  it  is 
undeniable  that  Kampala  was  a crucial  battle  ground  between  DP  and  NRM 
candidates,  and  a high  profile  testing  ground  for  the  strength  of  the  parties  vs. 
the  movement,  a contest  that,  according  to  Kayunga's  estimation  of  the 
candidates  affiliations,  the  NRM  won  handily. 

^Kayunga  (1994),  provides  a good  summary  of  the  reasons  generally  credited 
to  explain  why  parties  have  weakened  during  the  NRM  era  an  the  following 
account  of  party  politics  in  Uganda  draws  heavily  on  Kayunga's  work. 
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favorite  sons  regardless  of  religious  or  historical  party  affiliations.  Ethnic 
logic  also  applies  in  Buganda,  where  old  party  ties  are  undercut  by  the  NRM's 
legacy  of  successful  guerrilla  war  fought  largely  in  Buganda.  The  NRM's 
support  for  the  return  of  Buganda's  traditional  leaders  also  contributes  to  the 
NRM’s  popularity  in  this  region.39  With  regard  to  Gandan  support  for  the 
NRM,  Kayunga  also  points  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a large  middle  class 
element  in  Buganda  whose  vested  economic  interests  make  them  strong 
supporters  of  the  NRM  based  on  the  NRM’s  reputation  for  providing  stable 
and  predictable  government,  as  well  as  its  adherence  to  liberal  economic 
policies  (1994,  p.  7).  In  the  west  the  regional-ethnic  factor  works  to  the 
detriment  of  the  UPC,  while  in  Buganda  the  regional-ethnic  factor  works 
against  the  DP.  Thus,  despite  the  NRM's  philosophical  opposition  to 
sectarian  politics  of  ethnicity,  it  is  clear  that  the  NRM's  political  base  in 
relation  to  the  old  parties  can  be  defined  in  sectarian  terms. 

Another  factor  contributing  to  the  atrophy  of  party  influence  is  the 
NRM  s policy  of  affirmative  action'  which  has  set  aside  representatives  for 
women  and  youth  in  the  RC  system  and  in  other  national  fora  sponsored  by 
the  NRM.40  The  conscious  inclusion  of  women  and  youth  in  the  NRM's 


39Baganda  support  for  the  NRM  based  on  the  return  of  the  Baganda 
monarchy  is  tempered  by  the  traditionalist's  support  for  a federal  system  of 
government  that  would  preserve  Gandan  cultural  identity  and  a substantial 
degree  of  economic  and  institutional  autonomy  for  Buganda.  The  NRM 
strongly  opposes  such  a federal  system.  However  Kayunga  suggests  that  most 
Baganda  are  willing  to  accept  the  NRM,  at  least  in  the  short  to  medium  term, 
as  a military  and  political  guarantor  of  monarchy,  even  if  the  monarchy  is 
severely  reduced  in  power  (1994,  p.  6). 

40One  of  the  secretaries  on  all  RC  committees  is  reserved  for  a women's 
representative,  and  one  is  reserved  for  a youth  representative.  Women  are 
also  reserved  one  representative  from  each  district  in  the  NRC.  Other  groups 
such  as  youth,  workers,  and  the  disabled  are  insured  of  token  representation 
at  the  NRC  and  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  through  executive  appointment. 
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organizational  structure  is  the  one  area  where  the  NRM  has  preserved  its 
populist  inclinations.  The  depth  of  influence  afforded  such  minority 
representation  is  questionable,  but  it  is  undeniable  that  the  NRM  has  made  a 
symbolic  effort  to  court  previously  disenfranchised  groups,  and  that  this  effort 
has  given  the  NRM  a strong  foothold  among  the  progressive  elements  of 
these  minority  populations. 

The  NRM's  broad-based  movement'  political  system  can  also  be 
described  as  having  contributed  to  weakening  the  parties.  As  mentioned 
previously,  the  effects  of  movement  politics  have  been  especially  detrimental 
to  the  DP,  which  has  arguably  lost  much  of  its  autonomy  through  its  alliance 
with  the  NRM.  Once  the  DP  was  a partner  in  the  government  it  lost  its  ability 
to  effectively  criticize  the  NRM.  The  question  of  how  closely  the  DP  should 
be  identified  with  the  NRM  has  created  deep  divisions  within  the  DP, 
extending  to  a situation  in  1993  where  DP  members  of  government  were 
forced  to  defend  the  government's  suppression  of  a public  rally  staged  by  the 
dissident  faction  of  the  DP. 

Kayunga  suggests  that  the  original  impetus  for  the  DP's  alliance  with 
the  NRM  was  three-fold.  First,  that  the  DP  felt  that  the  NRM  was  likely  to 
gradually  hand  over  power  to  the  DP  based  on  the  DP's  performance  in  the 
1980  elections.  Secondly,  Kayunga  points  out  that  there  was  a great  deal  of 
frustration  within  the  DP  at  never  having  had  the  chance  to  sit  in 
government,  the  DP  was  anxious  to  shed  its  reputation  as  the  party  of  the 
loyal  opposition  so  that  DP  elites  could  finally  reap  some  concrete  benefits  in 
terms  of  ministerial  perquisites.  And  finally,  Kayunga  suggests  that  there  was 
some  sentiment  that  it  would  be  more  effective  to  counter  the  potential  for 
NRM  hegemony  from  within  government.  In  the  end  however,  it  appears 
that  the  NRM  has  been  the  principle  beneficiary  of  its  alliance  with  the  DP. 
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The  DP  s support  for  the  NRM,  especially  in  the  early  years,  was  crucial  for 
the  NRM's  legitimacy  and  helped  to  fill  a critical  gap  in  the  NRM's  base  of 
political  support.  But  benefits  to  the  DP  resulting  from  the  NRM-DP  alliance 
are  difficult  to  define.  In  Kayunga's  words,  "instead  of  capturing  the  NRM 
from  within,  [the  DP  was]  instead  captured  by  the  movement  and 
transformed  into  strong  supporters  of  the  NRM”  (1994,  p.  8). 

The  NRM's  inclusionary  politics  have  also  been  detrimental  to  the 
Conservative  Party  (CP).  The  CP's  leader  was  included  in  the  NRM's  original 
government,  and  similar  to  the  situation  with  the  DP,  this  resulted  in  a split 
between  the  moderate  CP  'insiders'  and  the  more  radical  CP  'outsiders'.  The 
NRM  has  also  managed  to  steal  part  of  the  CP's  political  program  through  its 
support  for  the  return  of  traditional  rulers  in  Uganda.  However,  as  the 
heritors  of  Gandan  conservatism  formerly  represented  by  the  Kabbaka  Yekka 
party,  the  CP  outsiders  maintain  a clear  separation  from  the  NRM  through 
their  support  for  a federal  system  of  government.  Currently  the  CP  radicals 
are  at  the  forefront  of  anti-NRM  sentiment  based  on  their  support  for 
federalism.  The  NRM's  refusal  to  allow  public  rallies  and  demonstrations  in 
support  of  federalism  helps  to  define  the  CP  as  an  independent  voice  and 
assures  media  attention  for  CP  activities.  Although  the  CP's  mass  following 
is  negligible  in  comparison  with  the  DP  and  the  UPC,  on  the  issue  of 
federalism,  and  among  conservative  Baganda,  the  CP  retains  a powerful 
political  voice. 

Another  factor  contributing  to  the  declining  influence  of  the  parties  is 
the  parties  lack  of  ability  to  form  a common  front  against  the  NRM. 

Although  a DP-UPC  alliance  in  opposition  to  the  NRM  remains  a possibility, 
to  date,  the  abysmal  political  legacy  of  the  UPC  among  the  Baganda,  has 
prevented  such  an  alliance.  In  August,  1992,  there  was  movement  to 
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coordinate  DP  and  UPC  policies  to  represent  the  parties  in  dialogue  with  the 
NRM,  but  this  initiative  fell  apart  over  criticism  from  the  DP's  rank  and  file 
over  the  prospect  of  any  DP-UPC  association.  However,  there  is  increasing 
evidence  of  the  potential  for  an  inter-party  alliance  on  the  issue  of  federalism. 
The  UPC  has  recently  renounced  its  historical  opposition  to  federalism, 
apparently  in  an  effort  to  gain  support  in  Buganda  and  to  enhance  its 
reputation  of  opposition  to  the  NRM.  The  DP's  stand  on  federalism  is  not 
well  defined,  but  the  DP's  historic  roots  in  Buganda  suggest  that  it  would  be  a 
minor  policy  adjustment  for  the  DP  to  support  federalism. 

There  are  many  other  reasons  for  the  atrophy  of  party  allegiances  since 
1986.  The  most  obvious  is  the  NRM's  well-known  opposition  to  party 
politics.  In  the  NRM’s  program  of  political  education,  party  politics  is 
consistently  labeled  as  one  of  the  villains  of  Ugandan  political  history.  NRM 
officials  seldom  lose  an  opportunity  to  deride  the  party  system  that 
dominated  Ugandan  politics  until  the  rise  of  the  NRM.  In  addition,  the 
NRM’s  restrictive  policy  on  party  activity  has  led  to  a natural  diminution  of 
party  influence  at  the  grassroots.  Without  the  possibility  of  state  sponsored 
patronage,  party  organizations  have  lost  much  of  their  initiative.  In  an  era  of 
NRM  hegemony,  there  have  been  few  concrete  rewards  for  party  loyalists.  It 
is  also  possible  to  point  to  a wide  range  of  intra-party  leadership  struggles  and 
policy  disagreements  that  have  hampered  party  unity  and  cohesiveness.  The 
most  prominent  of  these  concerns  what  Kayunga  labels  "The  Obote  Bogy" 
(1994,  p.  14).  The  Obote  Bogy  refers  to  the  disagreement  within  the  UPC  over 
the  status  of  its  most  prominent  member.  Although  still  officially  the  head  of 
the  party,  there  is  considerable  sentiment  within  the  UPC  to  divorce  the  party 
from  the  Obote  legacy.  Of  course,  any  movement  within  the  UPC  for  a new 
leadership  would  unleash  potential  for  division  within  the  party  as  different 
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UPC  notables  line  up  support  in  a contest  for  the  party's  leadership.  The 
potential  for  instability  surrounding  a leadership  struggle  is  a luxury  the  UPC 
can  ill-afford  in  its  present  weakened  position. 

Another  weak  point  for  the  parties  has  been  their  inability  to  muster 
external  pressure  for  a swift  return  to  multi-party  politics  in  Uganda.  In  other 
countries,  notably  Kenya,  the  international  community  has  made  multi-party 
elections  the  sine  qua  non  of  foreign  financial  assistance.  While  in  Uganda, 
the  NRM's  anti-party  policies  have  received  tacit  approval  from  the 
international  aid  community  (Katorobo,  1994). 41  With  the  passage  of  time 
and  receding  memories  of  the  chaos  of  the  Amin,  UNLF  and  Obote  II 
governments,  the  donor  community's  acceptance  of  the  NRM  'no-party'  state 
is  waning  (see  footnote  no.  4). 

The  final  evidence  of  the  parties'  decline  is  found  in  the  results  of  the 
March  1994  elections  to  the  Constituent  Assembly,  the  body  designated  to 
write  a new  constitution  for  Uganda.  This  election,  the  first  by  secret  ballot  in 
Uganda  since  the  disputed  elections  of  1980,  is  widely  acknowledged  to  have 
been  conducted  on  a free  and  fair  basis.42  A precise  accounting  of  the  results 
in  term  of  the  delegate's  party  affiliations  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  since  the 


41  One  argument  that  the  NRM  presents  to  the  international  community 
against  multi-party  democracy  in  Uganda  centers  on  the  democratic 
possibilities  of  the  RC  system.  In  Kayunga's  words,  "With  the  existence  of 
Resistance  Councils  which  guarantee  popular  political  participation  at  least  at 
the  grassroots  levels,  the  NRM  has  been  able  to  convince  the  Western  World 
that  other  forms  of  democracy  exist"  (1994,  p.  22). 

42Of  course  there  accusations  of  unfair  practices,  but  these  accusations  mostly 
centered  on  the  potential  for  abuse  of  the  powers  of  incumbency  before  the 
elections.  In  some  cases  NRM  government  ministers  were  justly  accused  of 
making  unfair  use  of  government  resources,  and  generally  speaking,  the  DP 
and  UPC  contended  that  they  were  at  a disadvantage  due  to  the  government's 
proscription  on  party  activities.  But  there  were  few  accusations  of  fraud  with 
regard  to  counting  ballots  and  reporting  of  results. 
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elections  were  officially  conducted  on  a 'non-party'  basis.  That  is,  all 
candidates,  by  virtue  of  being  citizens  of  Uganda,  could  claim  membership  in 
the  NRM.  In  addition,  campaigning  on  a party  basis  was  officially  proscribed. 
Many  candidates  were  suspected  to  be  partisan  supporters  of  the  DP  the  UPC, 
or  the  NRM,  but  because  party  labels  were  never  official  and  explicit,  there  is 
room  for  interpretation  of  the  CA  results  in  terms  of  a party  contest.  Despite 
the  potential  for  ambiguity,  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  these  elections 
were  a victory  for  the  NRM— not  an  overwhelming  victory— but  a victory 
none  the  less  (Geist,  1995).  Reminiscent  of  the  means  used  to  select  the  NRC 
in  1989,  the  final  make  up  of  the  CA  is  heavily  influenced  by  appointment  or 
selection  by  indirect  methods  which  account  for  the  selection  of  70  of  the  284 
delegates.43  But  even  among  the  214  delegates  selected  by  voters,  it  appears 
clear  that  the  NRM  could  claim  at  least  a plurality  of  the  delegates.44 


43The  total  number  of  delegates  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  was  originally 
calculated  at  288.  Subsequently,  four  of  the  possible  delegates,  the  two 
representatives  allotted  to  the  UPM  and  the  two  delegates  allotted  to  the  UPC 
did  not  take  their  places,  leaving  a total  of  284  CA  delegates.  Of  the  284 
delegates,  214  were  selected  by  secret  ballot  from  single  member 
constituencies.  Another  56  were  designated  as  interest  group  representatives. 
This  group  includes  representatives  of  women,  youth  the  army,  trade  unions 
and  political  party  representatives.  According  to  most  estimations,  the  56 
interest  group  representatives  are  largely  NRM  sympathizers.  A further  ten 
delegates  are  appointed  by  President  Museveni. 

^The  breakdown  of  the  delegates  according  to  party  affiliation  is  subject  to 
various  interpretation.  The  government  newspaper  New  Vision  reported 
the  following  results  from  the  CA  elections  NRM- 153;  UPC-  45;  DP- 16. 

Africa  Confidential  suggests  that  according  to  'official'  results  NRM 
supporters  claimed  144  of  the  214  elected  members.  However,  Africa 
Confidential  reports  another  possible  tallying  of  electoral  strength  with  the 
NRM  claiming  93  delegates,  the  UPC  86,  and  the  DP  35  (1994 , v.  35/8,  p.  3). 
Catherine  Watson,  in  an  article  written  for  Africa  Report  suggests  that  the 
NRM  won  approximately  150  of  the  directly  elected  seats  to  claim  an 
"unambiguous"  victory  in  the  CA  elections  (1994  p.  25).  In  a subsequent 
article,  Africa  Confidential  reports  that  192  of  the  CA's  284  members  are  NRM 
supporters  ( 1994 , v.  35/24)  p.  6). 
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The  CA  elections  were  an  extremely  important  political  event  in 
Uganda  for  many  reasons.  Foremost  among  these  is  the  obvious  reason  that 
the  elections  served  to  legitimate  the  constitution  making  process.  But,  as 
Judith  Geist  outlines  the  background  to  the  elections,  it  is  evident  that  this 
election  can  be  read  primarily  as  a means  of  testing  the  political  strength  of 
the  NRM  45  Although  the  CA  elections  were  to  have  been  contested  on  the 
nonpartisan  basis  of  the  'movement'  government,  it  was  clear  that  the  NRM 
leadership  saw  the  election  as  a partisan  affair.  The  partisan  nature  of  the 
NRM  with  regard  to  the  CA  elections  was  underlined  by  Museveni's  post 
election  evaluation  when  he  proclaimed  the  NRM's  "Zulu  style"  victory 
over  its  opponents  ( The  Monitor,  April  4,  1995,  p.  1).  Museveni's  reference  to 
the  Zulu  recalls  the  classic  Zulu  battle  tactics  of  encirclement  of  their  enemies 
in  the  shape  of  cattle  horns.  Specifically  in  Uganda  this  meant  that  the  NRM 
had,  in  cattle  horn  fashion,  moved  to  encircle  its  northern  enemies  with  a 
solid  victory  in  the  south  and  west,  with  'encircling'  areas  of  electoral 
strength  in  the  east  and  West  Nile  that  left  Acholi,  Lango  and  Iteso  as  the 
only  areas  of  solid  anti-NRM  sentiment.  Having  won  the  military  victory  in 
1986,  in  1994  the  NRM  could  claim  to  have  won  a strong  measure  of  electoral 
support  in  the  CA  elections.  If  the  NRM  was  still  officially  clinging  to  its  self- 


45Judith  Geist,  as  a political  consultant  to  USAID  worked  closely  with  aid  and 
government  officials  in  the  organization  and  evaluation  of  the  elections. 
Geist  lists  five  'objectives  and  meanings'  of  the  elections.  She  suggest  the  CA 
elections  were  important:  1)  for  the  legitimation  of  the  constitution  making 
process;  2)  as  a way  for  the  NRM  to  consolidate  and  position  itself  with  regard 
to  future  elections;  3)  as  a chance  for  the  NRM  to  gain  political  experience;  4) 
as  a chance  for  the  NRM  to  "discredit  and  de-capitate  the  leadership  and 
programs  of  the  political  parties";  and  5)  as  part  of  the  NRM's  program  to 
move  voters  away  from  'irrational'  symbolic  participatory  political  behavior 
(Geist  ,1995,  p.  90-93).  Although  Geist  lists  other  issues  addressed  by  the  CA 
elections,  clearly  the  primary  thrust  of  Geist's  interpretation  is  that  the 
election  was  a contest  between  the  NRM  and  the  parties. 
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definition  as  a 'movement'  of  all  of  Ugandans,  it  is  increasingly  clear  that 
unofficially,  the  NRM  leadership  defines  itself  as  a party. 

The  organization  of  Ugandan  politics  into  a single  'movement' 
pointed  towards  the  complete  elimination  of  the  old  parties,  but  this  goal  has 
proved  far  beyond  the  NRM's  political  capabilities  to  date.  Especially  among 
elites,  old  party  loyalties  have  proved  highly  resistant  to  the  NRM's  program 
of  political  revolution.  In  addition,  the  single-party  logic  of  the  movement 
system  necessarily  limits  political  expression,  and  these  limits  are  easily,  and 
effectively  attacked  with  the  rhetorical  weapons  available  in  liberal,  plural, 
and  democratic  ideals.  Despite  the  diminishing  power  of  the  old  parties  in 
the  NRM  era,  broader  concepts  of  freedom  for  political  organization  and 
expression  associated  with  multi-party  systems  will  continue  to  form  the  basis 
for  criticism  of  the  NRM.  In  addition,  the  NRM  is  potentially  subject  to 
criticism  from  the  international  donor  community  if  it  continues  to  deny 
open  competition  with  the  old  parties.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  NRM  will  be 
able  to  withstand  criticism  of  its  movement  political  system  indefinitely.  In 
fact  it  appears  increasingly  clear  that  the  NRM  is  evolving  in  the  direction  of 
becoming  a political  party.  Many  have  argued  the  that  for  some  time  now  the 
NRM  has  been  a party  in  all  but  name,  and  that  in  practical  terms,  the  NRM's 
suspension  of  party  activities  has  only  been  a medium  term  tactic  meant  to 
give  the  NRM  breathing  space  to  build  up  a political  organization  capable  of 
challenging  the  old  parties.  Descriptions  of  the  NRM  as  a 'party  in  waiting' 
have  been  given  further  credence  as  the  result  of  Museveni's  comments 
about  the  March  1994  CA  elections  in  which  he  clearly  described  the 
movement  as  being  in  opposition  to  the  UPC.46  In  addition,  the  December 

^See  Kasfir  (1995)  for  a discussion  of  the  CA  election  campaigns  as  evidence 
that  the  NRM  is  becoming  a politcal  party. 
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1994  cabinet  reshuffle  gives  every  indication  of  reinforcing  the  tendency  of 

the  NRM  to  become  a true  party.  With  this  recent  reshuffle  of  ministerial 

posts,  the  government  appears  to  have  eliminated  from  government  those 

who  do  not  toe  the  NRM  line  of  opposition  to  party  politics  and  a federal 

form  of  government.  Further  evidence  of  the  NRM's  probable  evolution  in 

the  direction  of  becoming  a full-fledged  party  is  provided  by  a letter  which 

Museveni  himself  sent  to  NRM  supporters  in  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

Based  on  this  letter  Goran  Hyden  suggests  that  the  NRM  is  openly  discussing 

its  reorganization  as  a party.  Hyden: 

Even  Mr.  Museveni  himself...  in  a nine  page  letter  to  NRM 
supporters  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  dated  June  21,  1995, 
suggested  the  NRM  must  be  ready  to  transform  itself  into  a new 
kind  of  political  organization  to  compete  for  political  power, 
should  circumstances  change  in  the  next  five  years.  This  is  the 
closest  he  has  come  to  indicating  that  a return  to  multi-party 
politics  may  become  a reality  by  the  turn  of  the  century  (1995,  p.  7). 

The  NRM's  struggle  to  wrest  support  from  the  old  parties  is  the 
preeminent  political  contest  in  contemporary  Uganda.  After  nine  years  in 
power  the  NRM  has  not  vanquished  the  old  parties,  but  it  has  been  able  to 
establish  itself  as  a major  political  player,  as  opposed  to  simply  a military 
player,  in  the  contest  for  control  of  the  Ugandan  state.  The  NRM  may  not 
have  effected  a political  revolution  in  Uganda,  but  it  appears  that  it  has 
successfully  introduced  itself  as  a political  force  in  Uganda.  At  minimum  the 
NRM  has  succeeded  in  making  Ugandan  politics  a three  way  contest  between 
the  UPC,  the  DP  and  the  NRM,  a significant  change  from  the  two-way  DP- 
UPC  contests  of  previous  Ugandan  elections.  At  long  last  the  NRM  has 
appeased  the  sting  of  the  defeat  suffered  by  the  UPM  in  1980. 

The  NRM  appears  to  have  won  a victory  of  sorts  in  its  struggle  with 
the  old  parties,  but  the  effects  of  this  struggle  on  the  institutional  status  of  the 
RC  system  are  difficult  to  define  with  any  precision.  The  atrophy  of  party 
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influence  can  be  read  as  an  indicator  that  the  RC  system  has  had  at  least  some 
success  as  a means  of  channeling  political  activity  outside  of  party 
organizations.  However,  the  precise  relation  between  the  parties  and  the  RCs 
remains  unclear.  Certainly  the  future  of  the  RC  system  in  a multi-party 
system  would  be  in  doubt.  Given  the  fact  that  there  is  considerable  sentiment 
supporting  the  ban  on  party  activity  in  the  lower  level  RCs,  if  party  politics 
were  reinstated  alongside  the  RC  system,  finding  the  appropriate  level  at 
which  party  politics  would  be  sanctioned  in  the  system  would  be 
problematic.47  At  present  however,  the  RC's  withdrawal  from  influence  at 
the  state  level  has  meant  that  the  parties  do  not  consider  the  RC  system  as  a 
true  threat.  In  our  conversations  with  party  officials,  there  was  rarely  any 
animosity  directed  toward  the  lower  levels  of  the  RC  system.  The  parties' 
criticism  of  the  NRM  is  centered  on  the  NRM's  control  of  the  state,  and  not 
on  local  level  RC  politics. 

However,  party  elites  remain  a potential  source  of  opposition  to  the  RC 
system.  Party  elites  are  vehement  in  their  criticism  of  the  NRM’s  restrictions 
on  party  activities,  and  it  would  seem  that  these  criticisms  could  easily  extend 
to  the  RC  system  since  the  RCs  fulfill  many  functions  of  mobilization  and 
grassroots  contact  typically  reserved  for  parties  in  liberal  democracies. 
However,  among  the  masses,  the  adversarial  relation  between  the  parties  and 
the  NRM  loses  much  of  its  coherence.  Mass  opinion  rarely  touches  on  the 
issues  of  freedom  for  political  expression  and  organization  that  dominate  the 
party  elite's  criticisms  of  the  NRM.  Even  in  Lango,  where  our  survey  data 
reflect  intense  criticism  of  the  RCs,  the  issues  behind  the  criticism  are 
invariably  concrete  in  nature.  Still,  since  the  RCs  are  often  associated  with 

47One  of  the  strongest  themes  in  our  elite  interviews  in  Bunyoro  and 
Buganda  was  the  assertion  that  the  RCs  had  been  instrumental  in 
overcoming  local  level  political  enmities  based  on  political  party  affiliation. 
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the  NRM  government  the  parties  would  appear  to  have  little  to  lose  by 
attacking  the  RCs.  To  date,  the  popularity  of  the  RCs  in  the  south  and  west 
has  severely  limited  the  potential  political  gains  to  be  made  by  attacking  the 
RCs.  In  other  areas  however,  the  RCs  could  easily  become  a focal  point  of 
anti-NRM  politics.  In  addition,  the  potential  of  the  RCs  to  become  a 
lightening  rod  for  political  opposition  to  the  NRM  will  be  enhanced  if  the 
RCs  assume  greater  powers  in  local  government,  and  in  fact  the  expansion  of 
RC  power  does  lie  at  the  heart  of  the  NRM's  policy  of  decentralization,  a topic 
we  take  up  in  the  discussion  of  federalism  in  the  following  section. 

Tension  between  the  parties  and  the  NRM  remains  strong,  and  is 
unlikely  to  be  resolved  apart  from  a series  of  clear  electoral  mandates  gained 
in  unrestricted  multi-party  elections.  Even  if  the  NRM  was  successful  in 
transforming  itself  into  a majority  party  in  a completely  open  electoral 
format,  the  old  parties  would  undoubtedly  argue  that  the  preceding  era  of 
restrictions  on  party  activities  had  distorted  the  plural  ideal.  Thus,  it  is 
probable  that  even  if  the  NRM  officially  becomes  a party  and  embraces  multi- 
party politics  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  movement  vs.  party  issue  is  laid 
to  rest. 

Federalism 

Currently  one  of  the  hottest  issues  in  Ugandan  politics  concerns  the 
choice  of  form  for  the  Ugandan  state.  This  issue  pits  those  who  support  a 
federal  system  against  those  who  support  a unitary  state.  The  NRM,  true  to 
its  nationalist  philosophy  and  consistent  with  the  uniform  pattern  of  RC 
decentralization  has  always  opposed  federalism.  Recalling  previous  eras  of 
Ugandan  political  history  the  federal  issue  in  contemporary  Uganda  hinges 
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on  support  for  federalism  among  conservative  Baganda.48  The  supporters  of 
federalism  argue  that  the  preservation  of  culture  and  traditional  forms  of 
authority  can  be  an  important  impetus  to  development  and  the  maintenance 
of  law  and  order  in  Uganda.  Further,  they  argue  that  many  of  the  39  districts 
that  currently  compose  the  second  tier  of  the  nation's  government  are  too 
small  and  possess  too  few  resources  to  be  effective  administrative  units 
(Nsibambi,  1995).  Supporters  of  a unitary  state  argue  that  dividing  Uganda 
into  federal  states  along  ethnic  and  linguistic  boundaries  will  only  serve  to 
enhance  the  political  divisions  that  have  bedeviled  Uganda  in  the  past. 
Supporters  of  the  unitary  system  argue  that  the  cause  of  unity  is  upheld  by 
subdividing  ethnic  blocs  which  are  often  grossly  unequal  in  terms  of 
population,  geographic  size  and  wealth,  into  smaller,  more  equally 
apportioned  administrative  units. 

Although  the  relative  merits  of  a federal  or  a unitary  system  can  be 
discussed  in  a technical  fashion,  in  Uganda,  the  issue  is  complicated  by 
history.49  Uganda's  first  constitution  was  a quasi-federal  document  which 


48Federalism  would  appear  to  have  a natural  constituency  among 
conservative  monarchists  in  the  other  former  kingdoms  of  Uganda,  however 
this  support  is  mitigated  by  traditional  fears  of  Gandan  dominance  in  a 
federal  structure.  Thus,  although  there  is  basis  for  a broad  coalition  in 
support  for  a federal  arrangement,  in  practice  federalism  remains  the  pet 
issue  of  the  conservative  Baganda. 

49In  fact,  both  sides  of  the  federo  issue  agree  that  decentralization  is  a good 
idea,  but  the  sides  differ  in  means  they  would  use  to  achieve  decentralization. 
Decentralization  is  a strong  theme  in  contemporary  African  politics  since  it 
meshes  with  the  liberal  macro  economic  prescriptions  of  international 
finance.  Virtually  by  definition,  the  privatization  programs  and  the  smaller 
central  governments  recommended  by  liberal  economists  enhance  the 
powers  and  responsibility  of  sub-national  governments.  As  Jeffrey  Herbst 
analyzes  African  politics  in  the  era  of  structural  adjustment:  "...governments 
will  be  forced  to  decentralize  political  structures  if  they  hope  to  monitor 
developments  and  understand  what  is  happening  in  their  economies.  Also, 
given  that  structural  adjustment  has  as  one  of  its  highest  priorities 
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allowed  for  the  existence  of  four  kingdoms  within  the  state,  one  of  which 
(Buganda),  was  allowed  a federal  arrangement  with  national  government. 
Aside  from  Buganda,  the  nation  was  to  be  administered  through  a form  of 
district  government,  which  ostensibly  left  a considerable  amount  of  discretion 
to  the  districts.  This  complicated  arrangement  included  one  outright  federal 
region  (Buganda),  three  nominally  federal  districts  (Bunyoro,  Toro,  and 
Ankole),  with  the  rest  of  the  country  administered  in  a strict  unitary  fashion. 
Thus,  the  issue  of  federalism  in  Uganda  is  tied  to  a history  of  Buganda's 
special  relationship  to  the  state,  and  the  issue  is  especially  volatile  due  to  its 
association  with  Gandan  nationalism.  In  its  extreme  form,  Gandan 
nationalism  supported  a secessionist  movement  which  was  a crucial 
component  of  Ugandan  political  calculations  in  the  late  1950's  and  early 
1960’s.  As  in  former  times,  there  is  considerable  sentiment  in  Buganda  for 
the  possibility  of  preserving  Gandan  cultural  and  political  institutions 
through  federalism.  Currently,  the  former  kingdom  of  Buganda  is  divided 
into  six  districts,  and  the  traditional  government  of  Buganda  is  moribund  for 
all  but  symbolic  purposes.  The  Buganda  federalists  would  like  to  see  the 
whole  of  the  former  kingdom  of  Buganda  reconstituted  as  a federal  state, 
governed  by  a form  of  constitutional  monarchy  which  would  draw  heavily 
on  traditional  forms  of  government  for  its  organization.50 

But  more  important  for  our  purposes  than  the  historical  connection 
between  federalism  and  the  conservative  Buganda,  is  the  connection  between 

reorienting  resources  to  the  countryside,  governments  will  want  to  extend 
administrative  structures  to  the  new  rural  groups  that  will  benefit  from 
official  policies"  (Herbst,  1990,  p.  956). 

50 Although  Gandan  support  for  s federal  state  recalls  historical  secessionist 
sentiments,  the  current  support  for  federalism  does  not  extend  to  active 
consideration  of  secession  from  Uganda,  as  was  the  case  in  the  1960's. 
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the  RC  system  and  the  NRM  government's  policy  of  decentralization. 
Beginning  in  late  1992,  the  government  launched  a program  of 
decentralization  that  was  designed  to  move  many  of  the  basic  responsibilities 
of  government  from  the  center  to  the  districts,  and  even  beyond  the  districts 
to  the  sub-county  level.  In  December  of  1993,  the  NRC  passed  the  Local 
Governments  (Resistance  Councils)  Statute , 2993,  that  encodes  the 
decentralization  policy  (Government  of  Uganda,  1993).  At  the  core  of  the 
legislation  is  a move  to  pass  financial  responsibility  to  the  sub  county  (RC  3) 
level  where  fully  50%  of  tax  revenue  is  to  be  retained  (Government  of 
Uganda.  1993,  Sec.  40.3).  Although  the  details  of  this  legislation  are  addressed 
elsewhere  (chapter  two),  in  this  context  it  is  important  to  point  out  that  the 
current  decentralization  policy  can  be  described  as  a risky  political 
undertaking.  By  focusing  financial  responsibility  on  the  sub-county,  the 
government  is  cutting  a fat  layer  of  traditional,  ministerial  and  political 
notables  out  of  control  of  finances.  These  groups  form  a potentially  powerful 
sources  of  opposition  to  the  decentralization  policy,  and  the  NRM.  It  is  also 
important  to  underline  the  fact  that  the  decentralization  policy  can  be 
described  as  an  effort  on  behalf  of  the  government  to  preempt  the  federal  vs. 
unitary  debate.51  Decentralization  as  envisioned  in  the  1993  legislation  is 
thus  a radical  departure  from  the  former  highly  centralized  system  with 
potentially  far  reaching  political  implications  for  the  NRM. 


51  When  we  questioned  government  officials  about  the  roots  of  the 
decentralization  policy  they  uniformly  asserted  that  it  had  always  been  central 
to  the  NRM's  political  vision.  They  also  denied  that  decentralization  was 
designed  to  pre-empt  demands  for  federalism,  although,  some  officials  did 
admit  that  the  decentralization  policy  may  have  been  'hurried'  a bit  to  insure 
that  it  was  implemented  before  the  NRM  lost  its  mandate  to  government  in 
1995. 
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In  fact,  the  NRM  government  can  point  to  a long  history  of 
commitment  to  decentralization.  Beginning  in  1990  the  Ministry  of  Local 
Government  had  encouraged  district  administrations  to  allow  20%  of 
graduated  tax  to  be  retained  at  RC  3 level.  Although  according  to  Burkey  this 
policy  met  with  some  opposition  at  the  RC  5 level,  it  is  clear  that  at  least  some 
districts  had  experimented  with  financial  decentralization  (Burkey,  1991,  p. 

31).  In  addition,  the  decentralization  policy  meshes  well  with  the  NRM's 
history  of  populism,  as  well  as  with  the  NRM's  more  recent  embrace  of 
liberal  economic  and  political  theory.  With  its  decentralization  policy  the 
NRM  can  claim  to  be  addressing  a wide  range  of  issues  held  dear  by  liberal 
theorists.  Through  decentralization  the  NRM  claims  to  be  increasing 
government  efficiency  by  involving  local  people,  especially  as  concerns 
making  local  peoples  aware  of  the  potential  benefits  of  paying  taxes.  The  logic 
of  decentralization  also  suggests  that  local  control  of  finances  should  clarify 
lines  of  accountability  hence  checking  potential  for  financial  corruption. 

Drawing  on  a longer  historical  perspective,  the  government's 
decentralization  policy  can  be  seen  as  a reaction  to  the  extreme  centralization 
of  power  that  occurred  in  the  later  stages  of  the  first  Obote  administration  and 
continuing  through  the  Amin  years.52  But  whatever  the  political  and 
theoretical  justification  the  NRM  government  might  offer  for 
decentralization,  with  the  1993  statute  the  NRM  stakes  a strong  claim  for  the 
merits  of  the  RC  system  and  clearly  disassociates  itself  from  any  alternate 
arrangement  for  local  government.  Since  the  enactment  of  the  legislation  the 
government  has  proceeded  apace  with  its  implementation,  and  although  the 

52Nsibambi  notes  the  extreme  centralization  of  power  in  the  1967  constitution 
where  the  President  was  given  authority  to  hire  and  fire  district  clerks 
(Nsibambi,  1993,  p.  5).  Martin  Doornbros  also  remarks  on  the  centralizing 
tendencies  of  the  first  Obote  and  Amin  regimes  (1978,  p.  180). 
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complexities  of  such  a far  reaching  process  preclude  firm  evaluations  at 
present,  it  is  clear  that  the  decentralization  policy  proceeds  with  little  or  no 
regard  for  the  possibilities  of  a federal  future. 

Federalism  appears  poised  to  become  one  of  the  hottest  issues  of 
Ugandan  politics.  Public  demonstrations  in  favor  of  federalism  were  a 
rallying  point  for  anti-NRM  sentiments  in  Buganda  in  the  latter  part  of  1994. 
In  addition,  according  to  Africa  Confidential,  federalism  was  one  of  the  key 
issues  defining  the  most  recent  cabinet  reshuffle  in  the  government.  In  the 
November  1994  reshuffle,  supporters  of  federalism  found  themselves 
excluded  from  government  ( Africa  Confidential,  Dec.  2, 1994,  p.  5-6).  It  is 
likely  that  the  federal  issue  will  be  an  important  factor  defining  NRM  support 
in  Buganda,  a region  where  the  NRM  must  do  well  in  future  elections  if  it  is 
to  achieve  the  status  of  a majority  party.  Although  support  for  federalism  is 
centered  in  Buganda,  the  federal  issue  is  a possible  point  of  convergence  for 
anti-NRM  forces  nation  wide.  Traditionally  the  UPC  and  its  stronghold  areas 
north  and  east  of  the  Nile  have  opposed  a federal  arrangement  for  the 
Ugandan  state.  Recently  however,  the  UPC  has  come  out  in  favor  of  a federal 
system.  UPC  support  for  federalism  probably  does  not  reflect  a deep  change  in 
UPC  political  philosophy  as  much  as  it  reflects  a chance  to  make  common 
cause  with  other  opponents  of  the  NRM.  But  the  UPC's  about-face  with 
regard  to  federalism  is  instructive  of  the  potential  for  alliance  between  anti- 
NRM  groups  based  on  the  federal  issue.  More  specifically,  the  UPC's 
endorsement  of  federalism  recalls  the  unholy  bargain  between  conservative 
Baganda  and  the  UPC  that  brought  the  first  UPC  government  to  power  in 
1962. 

It  is  also  clear  that  the  combination  of  the  NRM's  decentralization 
policy  with  its  support  for  a unitary  national  government  once  again  places 
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the  RC  system  at  the  forefront  of  the  NRM's  political  program.  Opponents  of 
decentralization  and  supporters  of  federalism  may  find  that  attacks  on  the 
RCs  are  useful  to  discredit  the  NRM.  If  the  decentralization  policy  falters 
dramatically,  or  if  federalism  proves  to  be  a fertile  issue  for  an  anti-NRM 
coalition,  the  future  of  the  RC  system  could  well  become  part  of  larger 
political  debates. 


The  NRM  in  Power  1986  to  1995:  Conclusion 

Since  it  seized  state  power  in  1986  the  NRM  might  be  characterized  as  a 
government  of  'principled  authoritarianism'.  The  NRM  state  has  won  praise 
from  many  quarters  for  creating  order  out  of  Uganda's  history  of  political 
anarchy,  but  strictly  speaking,  from  an  institutional  perspective,  there  is  little 
evidence  that  the  NRM  elite  has  much  faith  in  institutions.  If  institutions 
are  defined  as  bundles  of  rules  and  procedures  that  are  as  neutral  as  possible 
in  the  face  of  partisan  proclivities,  then  the  current  NRM  government  could 
not  be  defined  in  institutional  terms.  In  line  with  the  NRM's  current 
embrace  of  liberal  theory,  it  is  clear  that  the  NRM  ruling  hierarchy  considers 
Ugandan  politics  to  be  at  some  'pre-institutional'  stage  of  political 
development.  Taking  a long-range  view  it  could  be  argued  that  the  NRM  has 
made  crucial  steps  in  terms  of  institutionalizing  a strong,  stable  and 
predictable  state,  which  from  the  standpoint  of  mainstream  liberal  theory, 
should  enhance  the  creation  of  a class  based  political  system  which  in  turn 
should  lead  to  political  democracy  in  the  liberal  mold.  In  addition,  it  could  be 
argued  that  the  NRM  has  institutionalized  a form  of  political  control  of  the 
military.  Certainly  the  occupants  of  the  NRM  state  command  the  NRA,  but 
given  the  fact  that  the  NRM  leadership  has  had  such  close  ties  to  the  military 
it  is  questionable  whether  the  current  situation  could  be  described  as  a case  of 
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true  civilian  state  controlling  the  military.  Further,  without  any  experience 
of  change  in  state  leadership  it  is  difficult  to  describe  Ugandan  civil-military 
relations  as  truly  institutional  in  character.  Overall  then,  the  contemporary 
stereotype  description  of  the  NRM  state  as;  stable,  orderly,  power  conscious, 
militaristic,  economically  liberal  and  dominated  by  southern  and  western 
Ugandan  ethnic  groups,  speaks  haltingly,  if  at  all,  of  the  NRM  as  the  creator 
or  guarantor  of  state-level  institutions  of  legislation  and  justice. 

If  the  state-level  policy  positions  of  the  NRM  are  the  criteria  by  which 
we  analyze  the  institutional  status  of  the  RC  system,  then  we  are  forced  to 
conclude  that  little  institutionalization  or  democratization  can  be  associated 
with  the  RCs.  This  is  a critical  point,  since  it  is  in  reference  to  the  state  that 
most  political  analysis  of  the  RC  system  is  conducted.  In  contrast,  the  survey 
data  presented  in  this  study  emerges  from  the  distinctly  social  setting  of  the 
grassroots  of  Ugandan  politics.  Thus,  the  evaluation  of  the  NRM  state 
presented  in  this  chapter  is  in  a sense  the  'other  side  of  the  coin'  of  a complete 
evaluation  of  the  RC  system.  Uganda's  political  elite  may  evaluate  the  RCs  in 
light  of  their  understanding  of  the  NRM  state,  and  in  this  light,  they  have 
many  good  reasons  to  disparage  the  system.  But  among  the  small  scale 
agriculturists  who  form  the  great  majority  of  Ugandans,  the  state  is  far  away, 
and  the  RCs  appear  in  a very  different  light. 

At  the  grassroots  the  RC  system  is  frequently  associated  with  the  NRM 
state  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  NRM  was  the  driving  force  behind  the 
organization  of  the  system,  but  by  1994  it  was  clear  that  the  RC  system  had  few 
well-defined  links  to  the  state.  By  1994  it  was  clear  that  the  RC  system  would 
not  control  the  state,  nor  would  the  state  control  the  people  through  the  RCs. 
Further,  by  1994  it  was  increasingly  clear  that  the  RC  system  was  not  a 
patronage  highway  for  the  NRM.  Low  level  RC  positions  are  not  tickets  to 
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wealth  and  influence.  After  eight  years  of  experience  with  the  RCs  people 
had  a firm  basis  for  evaluation  of  the  system,  and  the  support  the  system 
enjoyed  was  increasingly  divorced  from  the  reputation  of  the  NRM  state.  For 
most  Ugandans,  by  1994  the  RC  system  was  more  that  ever  before,  'on  its 
own.' 


CHAPTER  SEVEN 

THE  DATA:  MEASURES  OF  INSTITUHONALIZATION  AND 

DEMOCRATIZATION 

Introduction 

The  central  question  addressed  by  this  chapter  concerns  whether  or  not 
the  RC  system  is  a 'true  institution'  according  to  the  normative  definition  of 
institution  outlined  in  chapter  three.  Or,  given  the  difficulty  of  specifying 
value  measurements,  perhaps  it  is  more  accurate  to  say  that  the  present 
chapter  is  concerned  with  measuring  the  degree  to  which  the  RC  system  is 
institutionalized.  We  can  measure  whether  people  use  the  RC  system,  how 
much  they  know  about  the  system,  how  they  compare  the  system  to  former 
systems  of  local  government  and  how  they  evaluate  the  system  generally,  but 
we  cannot  directly  measure  normative  institutionalization.  History  is  the 
ultimate  judge  of  the  strength  of  institutions;  it  is  only  after  generational 
changes  in  leadership  and  the  establishment  of  a clear  record  of  ability  to 
adapt  to  changing  circumstance  that  an  institution  can  be  described  as  having 
achieved  institutional  status.  With  less  than  ten  years  of  experience  with  the 
RC  system  we  cannot  be  sure  that  it  is  seated  in  a normative  framework. 

True  institutions,  are  not  necessarily  things  that  people  'use,'  'like'  or  'know 
about',  as  much  as  they  are  things  that  people  respect,  or  accept  as  legitimate. 
True  institutions  are  part  of  the  'rules  of  the  game',  they  are  the  artifacts  of 
life  that  are  seldom  questioned.  Within  a limited  time  frame  and 
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with  only  indirect  measures  to  guide  our  appraisal,  we  cannot  offer  definitive 
statement's  about  the  RC  system's  institutional  status. 

But  despite  these  evident  caveats,  a partial  disaggregation  of  the  initial 
question  concerning  the  institutional  status  of  the  RCs  yields  simpler 
questions  that  can  help  us  asses  the  degree  of  the  system's 
institutionalization.  The  first  of  these  simpler  questions  concern  levels  of  use 
and  knowledge  of  the  system.  More  directly  oriented  toward  evaluation  of 
the  RC  system's  normative  institutional  status  are  questions  which  ask 
respondents  to  compare  the  RC  system  with  the  former  system  of  local 
government,  as  well  as  questions  which  ask  respondents  to  give  overall 
evaluations  of  the  RC  system  and  assess  the  impact  of  the  system  on  their 
lives.  Answers  to  these  questions  are  addressed  in  the  chapter  subsection 
concerned  with  measures  of  institutionalization.  Although  not  without 
qualification,  the  weight  of  evidence  presented  in  this  section  suggests  that 
the  RC  system  has  achieved  a considerable  degree  of  institutionalization. 
Evaluations  of  the  system  vary  across  demographic,  historical  and  political 
divisions,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  system  has  reached  the  people  and 
that  many  people  have  embraced  the  RC  system  in  terms  that  suggest 
normative  institutionalization. 

More  problematic  however  is  to  establish  a link  between  the  RC 
system's  institutional  status  and  the  larger  project  of  democratization.  In  a 
chapter  subsection  devoted  to  measures  of  democratization  we  review  data 
which  give  an  equivocal  appraisal  of  the  RC  system's  democratizing 
influence.  Data  concerning  personal  political  efficacy  suggests  that  many 
people  see  the  RCs  as  a place  where  they  exert  influence  over  local  affairs, 
however  most  people  do  not  think  of  the  RCs  in  these  terms.  Those  who  feel 
they  do  not  have  influence  in  the  local  community  (mostly  women) 
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apparently  do  not  recognize  the  RC  system  as  a potential  venue  for 
empowerment.  People  may  recognize  and  use  the  system,  and  they  may 
endorse  the  system  because  it  is  'close  to  the  people',  but  they  have  not 
exploited  the  potential  for  empowerment  that  the  system  offers. 

To  a large  extent  the  lack  of  clear  indicators  of  democratization 
associated  with  the  system  can  be  explained  by  description  of  the  system's 
form  and  capabilities.  The  Village  mentality'  of  the  system  coupled  with  the 
general  lack  of  resources  throughout  the  RC  system  suggest  that  the  decision 
making  processes  that  take  place  in  the  RCs  are,  virtually  by  definition,  low 
profile  exercises  that  are  not  easily  appraised  for  democratic  potential.  The 
politics  of  village  RCs  are  rooted  in  intimate  knowledge  among  participants 
so  that  comprehension  of  RC  politics  is  difficult  for  outsiders.  In  addition 
there  are  important  questions  related  to  the  possibility  of  culturally  specific 
definitions  of  political  legitimacy  that  call  into  question  our  ability  to  appraise 
a concept  such  as  democracy  in  rural  Uganda.  Indeed,  Mikael  Karlstrom's 
(1995)  work  concerning  Gandan  political  culture  suggests  that  the  Baganda 
idealize  a kind  of  'humane  authoritarianism'  in  politics,  a notion  that  does 
not  mesh  easily  with  the  western  democratic  ideal  that  emphasizes 
individual  empowerment. 

In  the  end  the  connection  between  institutionalization  and 
democratization  through  the  RC  system  is  more  constructed  by  description  of 
the  system  and  open  ended  comments  than  it  is  revealed  in  raw  survey  data. 
The  description  of  the  system  in  chapter  two  makes  clear  that  at  the  lowest 
levels  the  system  is  founded  on  direct  democracy.  From  the  data  there  is 
evidence  that  people  know  about  and  use  the  system.  There  is  also  evidence 
that  people  understand  the  power  of  their  votes  to  change  their  local  RC.  But, 
at  least  in  the  short  term,  it  is  not  clear  that  exposure  to  the  democratic  form 
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and  process  of  the  RC  system  has  had  politicizing  and  empowering  effects. 
Perhaps  future  analysts  will  point  to  the  historic  significance  of  the  RC  system 
as  a device  which  helped  to  socialize  Ugandans  into  a political  culture 
marked  by  respect  for  popular  sovereignty.  The  evidence  of  RC 
institutionalization  provided  in  this  chapter  suggests  democratization,  but 
the  data  presented  here  cannot  prove  the  link  between  institutionalization 
and  democratization. 

Specifically  with  regard  to  democratization,  but  also  with  regard  to 
many  other  points  raised  by  the  data,  it  is  evident  that  the  data  raise  as  many 
questions  as  they  answer.  How  do  different  leadership  styles  affect  individual 
RCs?  How  do  RCs  interact  with  traditional  local  organizations?  Why  has  RC 
style  democracy  not  resulted  in  village  level  'social  revolutions'?  Ideally,  the 
data  presented  here  would  serve  as  the  basis  for  detailed  case  studies  of  the 
research  sites.  Institutionalization  and  democratization  are  subtle  concepts, 
and  the  personal,  'face-to-face'  legitimacy  of  the  RC  system  suggests  that  there 
is  a great  deal  about  village  level  political  processes  are  not  easily  accessed  by 
'snap-shot'  survey  methodology.  The  analysis  that  follows  is  far  from 
complete,  nonetheless  it  serves  as  a starting  point  for  greater  understanding 
of  the  interplay  between  institutions  and  democracy  in  Uganda. 

Measures  of  Institutionalization 

Several  broad  facts  emerge  from  the  survey  data  on  degrees  of 
institutionalization.  The  first  fact  is  that  the  system  has  had  a large  impact: 
RCs  are  a fact  of  life  in  Uganda,  people  know  about  the  RC  system  and  people 
participate  in  the  system.  At  first  glance  these  observations  may  appear 
trivial.  The  fact  that  an  essentially  authoritarian  NRM  state  has  been  able  to 
implement  a new  system  of  local  government  may  not  seem  very  significant. 
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However,  given  the  abysmal  record  of  administrative  efficiency  in  much  of 
sub-Saharan  Africa  (especially  in  Uganda),  it  is  significant  that  the  system  has 
been  effectively  implemented.  The  organizational  (i.e.  not  necessarily 
institutional)  presence  of  the  system  throughout  Uganda  is  confirmed  by 
survey  data. 

Another  major  point  of  interest  in  the  data  concerns  differentiation 
between  urban  and  rural  respondents.  Although  urban-rural  differences 
center  more  on  mundane  factors  such  as  frequency  of  attendance  at  RC 
meetings  and  less  on  evaluation  of  the  system,  the  urban-rural  split  with 
regard  to  RC  institutionalization  is  consistent  enough  to  warrant  special 
attention  throughout  the  chapter.  With  regard  to  urban-rural  differentiation 
survey  data  supports  the  conventional  wisdom  which  describes  the  RCs  as 
less  important  for  the  urban,  wealthy  and  educated  elite,  than  it  is  for  the 
poor,  less  educated  and  rural  masses  of  Uganda. 

In  less  consistent  and  more  limited  manner  several  demographic 
factors  are  correlated  with  the  sample’s  evaluation  of  the  RCs.  Depending  on 
the  questions  being  analyzed,  and  the  statistical  techniques  being  utilized, 
factors  such  as  gender,  education,  age  and  income  can  be  shown  to  correlate 
with  respondent's  evaluations  of  the  system.  For  instance,  probably  reflecting 
the  fact  that  the  RC  system  reserves  representation  for  women  there  is 
limited  evidence  that  women  rate  the  system  more  highly  than  men.  There 
is  also  limited  data  to  support  the  assertion  that  income  is  correlated  with 
respondent's  evaluations  of  the  RCs.  Although  the  correlation  between 
income  and  RC  evaluation  is  complex  due  to  the  fact  that  most  negative 
evaluations  of  the  RCs  come  from  a single  research  site  (Lira),  we  can  say  with 
confidence  that  in  Lira,  the  poorest  respondents  are  significantly  more  critical 
of  the  RCs  than  those  of  only  slightly  higher  income  levels.  There  is  also 
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limited  evidence  that  people  with  more  education  rate  the  system  more 
highly  than  those  with  less  education.  This  fact  is  not  easily  explained  since 
conventional  wisdom,  along  with  much  of  the  survey  data,  support  the 
notion  that  the  RCs  are  more  popular  in  rural  areas  where  levels  of  education 
are  low.  The  fact  that  more  highly  educated  persons  give  the  system  more 
favorable  evaluations  suggest  that  more  highly  educated  (often  urban 
dwellers)  endorse  the  concept  of  the  system— even  if  they  do  not  receive  as 
many  practical  benefits  from  RC  style  government  as  their  rural  (and  often 
less  educated)  fellow  citizens.  Although  these  miscellaneous  demographic 
factors  are  often  interesting,  they  are  not  consistently  significant  in  their 
correlation  with  measures  of  RC  institutionalization.  For  this  reason  these 
factors  will  not  receive  detailed  analysis. 

By  far  the  most  striking  tendency  that  emerges  from  the  data  concerns 
the  fact  that  the  response  patterns  from  Lira  are  different  from  the  other 
research  sites.  Using  multiple  regression  and  analysis  of  variance  as 
techniques  for  isolating  variables  of  interest,  we  see  that  the  Lira  sample 
consistently  stands  out  from  the  random  variation  in  the  data.  Lira  residents 
are  ambivalent  in  their  evaluations  of  the  RC  system,  while  residents  of  other 
areas  tend  to  give  the  RC  system  positive  evaluations.  In  Lira,  although 
levels  of  participation  and  knowledge  are  similar  to  the  other  rural  samples, 
Lango  evaluations  of  system  are  far  more  negative  than  the  evaluations  from 
any  of  the  other  research  sites.  A history  of  tension  along  a wide  range  of 
political,  social  and  economic  issues  between  the  Nilotic  Langi  of  Lira  and  the 
Bantu  Baganda  and  Banyoro  of  Luwero  and  Hoima  provides  the  starting 
point  for  understanding  the  differentiation  surrounding  the  Lira  sample.  To 
demonstrate  differentiation  between  Lira  and  the  other  three  research  sites,  as 
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well  as  differentiation  between  urban  and  rural  sites,  much  of  the  data  are 
reported  for  individual  research  sites. 

This  study's  major  findings  then  concern:  1)  the  system's  overall 
organizational  success;  2)  the  variability  in  evaluation  and  use  of  the  system 
between  urban  and  rural  residence;  3)  the  fact  that  several  demographic 
factors  (gender,  education  and  income)  are  correlated  with  the  sample's 
evaluations  of  the  system,  and;  4)  the  tendency  for  Langi  respondents  to  give 
the  system  negative,  or  lukewarm  evaluations.  The  bulk  of  analysis  is 
reserved  for  the  fourth  point  concerning  the  more  negative  evaluations  of 
the  system  found  in  Lango. 

Differentiation  between  the  Lira  sample  and  the  other  areas,  especially 
the  other  rural  research  sites  in  Luwero  and  Hoima,  creates  a tension  in  the 
findings  that  will  be  explored  in  detail.  On  one  hand  we  see  considerable 
evidence  of  institutionalization  in  terms  of  use  and  knowledge  of  the  system 
that  transcends  the  regional  and  ethnic  divide  between  the  three  rural 
samples,  while  on  the  other  hand  we  see  evidence  that  evaluation  of  the 
system  is  regionally  and  ethnically  defined.  By  holding  political  and 
economic  history  constant,  and  by  referring  to  open  ended  comments  as  well 
as  information  gathered  from  elite  interviews,  it  is  possible  to  attribute  much 
of  the  negative  evaluation  of  the  RC  system  voiced  by  the  Langi  to  structural 
factors  that  are  not  inherently  linked  to  the  RCs.  Historical  and  economic 
explanation  of  response  patterns  from  Lango,  combined  with  the  strong 
endorsement  the  system  receives  in  rural  Bantu  areas  of  Uganda,  suggests 
that  RC  system  has  strong  institutional  potential. 

As  a final  note  of  introduction  to  this  section  it  will  be  useful  to 
introduce  a multiple  regression  model  that  summarizes  much  of  the  data 
analysis  that  follows.  In  an  effort  to  create  the  most  reliable  model  possible. 
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the  dependent  variable  was  constructed  from  two  of  the  agree-disagree  Likert 
scale  questions;  " The  RC  has  done  good  things  for  my  village and,  " It  would 
be  a bad  thing  if  the  RC  were  abolished.''1  Predictors  of  this  dependent 
variable  include  most  of  the  possible  demographic  factors  from  the  survey 
data.  The  results  of  the  model  as  applied  to  the  study's  survey  data  are 
reported  in  table  #1. 

Regression  Model:  Summary 

Dependent  Variable  = RC  evaluation  (the  combination  of  the  two  questions 
listed  above) 

Independent  variables  = Lira  Resident;  Kampala  Resident;  Luwero  Resident; 
Income;  Age;  Education;  Gender;  Land  Ownership  (whether  the  respondent 
owned  land);  Religion  (Catholic,  Protestant,  Muslim);  Hire  Ag.  Labor 
(whether  the  respondent  hired  agricultural  labor);  and  RC  Participate 
(whether  the  respondent  participated  in  RC  affairs). 


Table  #1  Analysis  of  Variance 


Source 

DF 

Sum  of  Squares 

Mean  Square 

F Value 

Prob>F 

Model 

13 

586.33325 

45.10256 

13.982 

0.0001 

Error 

383 

1235.43501 

3.22568 

C Total 

396 

1821.76826 

R-square:  0.3218  Adj  R-sq:  0.2988 

Root  MSE:  1.79602 
Dep  Mean:  4.36272 
C.V.:  41.16738 

Overall  evaluation  of  the  model  summarized  in  the  R-Square  statistic 
(0.32)  suggests  that  the  demographic  factors  included  as  the  model's 
independent  variables  offer  only  a modest  level  of  explanation  for  the 
sample's  evaluation  of  the  RC  system.  However,  the  probability  of  the  F- 


^The  summation  of  the  two  questions  into  a single  dependent  variable 
improves  the  measure's  reliability,  resulting  in  a Cronbach's  Alpha  of  .71. 
Following  Nunnally  (1978)  and  DeVillis  (1991),  a 'rule  of  thumb'  for  scale 
reliability  suggests  that  any  alpha  higher  than  .7  would  generally  be  held  to  be 
acceptable.  Scale  reliability  increases  with  the  number  of  items  included  in 
the  scale.  The  fact  that  an  alpha  of  .71  is  achieved  here  with  only  two  items 
reinforces  the  reliability  of  the  independent  variable  in  this  regression. 
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Value  statistic  (p=  0.0001)  suggests  that  the  equation  contains  elements  of 
some  explanatory  significance.  And  indeed,  when  we  look  at  a breakdown  of 
the  parameter  estimates  we  see  that  the  Lira  resident  factor  clearly  stands  out 
from  the  rest  of  the  equation's  elements  for  its  degree  of  significance  (p= 
0.0001).  Other  factors  that  achieve  significance  at  the  .05  level  include  gender 
(females  are  more  supportive  of  the  system  than  males),  and  education  (those 
with  more  education  are  more  supportive  of  the  system  than  those  with  less 
education). 


Table  #la  Parameter  Estimates  for  Multiple  Regression  in  Table  #1 


Variable  DF 

Intercept  1 

Lira  resident  1 

Kampala  res.  1 

Luwero  res.  1 

Income  1 

Age  1 

Education  1 

Gender  1 

Land  ownership  1 

Catholic  1 

Protestant  1 

Muslim  1 

Hire  Ag.  Labor  1 

RC  Participate  1 


(*)  significant  at  95% 


Parameter 

Standard 

Estimate 

Error 

5.160213 

0.99609486 

2.363326 

0.25963726 

-0.149810 

0.38303824 

-0.281752 

0.24993494 

0.108206 

0.12590649 

-0.007899 

0.00632212 

-0.337647 

0.15035920 

-0.504492 

0.20380553 

0.330275 

0.23266159 

-0.324368 

0.43383743 

-0.286809 

0.43444760 

-0.063247 

0.55469140 

-0.009947 

0.26985220 

0.065035 

0.21351176 

T for  HO: 
Parameter=0 

Prob>  IT 

5.180 

0.0001 

9.102 

0.0001* 

-0.391 

0.6959 

-1.127 

0.2603 

0.859 

0.3906 

-1.249 

0.2123 

-2.246 

0.0253* 

-2.475 

0.0137* 

1.420 

0.1566 

-0.748 

0.4551 

-0.660 

0.5095 

-0.114 

0.9093 

-0.037 

0.9706 

0.305 

0.7608 

The  model  above  expands  the  range  of  differentiation  in  the  dependent 
variable  due  to  the  fact  that  the  dependent  variable  is  a combination  of  the 
results  to  two  separate  but  highly  correlated  sets  of  responses.  Because  the 
dependent  variable  has  been  thus  modified,  this  model  is  the  best  single 
measure  of  evaluation  of  the  RC  system  included  in  the  study.  Other 
techniques  which  do  not  utilize  this  combined  dependent  variable  do  not  so 
clearly  demonstrate  the  correlation  between  the  dependent  variable  and  the 
independent  variables  education  and  gender.  In  fact,  this  model  offers  the 
only  clear  statistical  evidence  that  women  prefer  the  RC  system  more  than 
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men.  In  regression  models  using  simpler  dependent  variables  gender  exerts 
influence  on  the  regression  equation  in  the  same  direction  as  predicted  by  this 
model,  but  the  beta  estimates  are  never  significant.* 2  Similarly  in  analysis  of 
variance  tests  on  differences  between  mean  values  for  individual  questions 
which  evaluate  the  RC  system  no  differences  between  men  and  women  are 
statistically  significant  at  the  .05  level. 

This  model  is  indicative  of  the  information  conveyed  by  the  subsets  of 
the  data  treated  throughout  this  chapter.  The  Lira  sample  tends  to  stand  out 
as  unique,  while  few  other  demographic  factors  show  any  significant 
influence  on  the  dependent  variable,  and  those  other  factors  that  do  show 
significant  influence  do  so  with  much  less  strength  than  the  influence  exerted 
by  Lira  residence. 

Before  leaving  this  introductory  discussion  based  on  the  regression 
model  in  table  #1  and  la,  it  will  be  useful  to  draw  attention  to  some  of  the 
factors  that  do  not  achieve  significant  correlation  with  the  dependent 
variable.  Prominent  among  these  are  the  set  of  variables  related  to  economic 
class  differentiation:  'Income';  ’Hire  Agricultural  Labor’,  and  ’Own  Land’. 

The  model  indicates  that  economic  class  variables  are  not  correlated  with  RC 
evaluation.  The  measures  of  wealth  created  by  the  survey  are  admittedly 
crude,3  but  it  is  nonetheless  notable  that  economic  differentiation  does  not 
significantly  influence  the  sample's  evaluation  of  the  RC  system.  In  addition, 
it  is  noteworthy  that  none  of  the  variables  of  religious  identification  showed 

degression  models  yield  results  opposite  the  model  in  table  #1  when  gender 

is  used  to  predict  dependent  variables  such  as  whether  the  respondent  prefers 
the  RC  system  to  the  former  system  of  local  government  based  on  chiefs,  or 
whether  the  respondent  feels  the  RC  system  has  made  life  better  or  worse. 

3See  chapter  three  for  further  discussion  on  the  difficulties  of  arriving  at 
accurate  survey  measures  of  wealth. 
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significance.  Ugandan  history  is  notable  for  the  convergence  of  religious  and 
political  affiliations,  but  this  history  of  political  strife  based  on  religion  is  not 
evident  in  this  model.  Further,  even  RC  participation  cannot  be  described  as 
a predictor  of  RC  evaluation.  Although  the  lack  of  correlation  between  these 
variables  and  RC  evaluation  should  not  be  mined  too  deeply  for  meaning, 
this  list  of  insignificant  factors  indicates  that  the  RC  system  elicits  variations 
in  evaluation  that  do  not  correspond  to  many  standard  fault  lines  in  political 
analysis.  This  fact  suggests  that  the  RCs  have  not  become  a lightning  rod  for, 
or  against  any  subset  of  Ugandan  politics  defined  by  these  variables.  The  fact 
that  the  RC  evaluation  is  neutral  on  so  many  fronts  is  a quality  that  speaks  in 
favor  of  an  institutional  description  of  the  RC  system. 

In  the  rest  of  this  section,  data  are  presented  in  ascending  order  of  the 
complexity  of  the  information  demanded  from  the  survey  respondents.  In 
first  section  data  are  reported  on  use  and  knowledge  of  the  system. 
Subsequent  sections  report  on  comparisons  of  the  RC  system  with  other 
systems  of  local  government,  and  respondent's  evaluations  of  the  system. 

RC  Institutionalization:  Measurements  of  Use  and  Knowledge 

The  first  question  on  the  survey  was  designed  to  measure,  in  the  most 
general  fashion,  the  degree  to  which  people  made  use  of  the  RC  system. 
Without  mentioning  the  RC  system,  this  question  invited  the  respondent  to 
evaluate  the  'problem  solving'  mechanisms  of  the  village.  The  underlying 
premise  with  regard  to  measuring  institutionalization  was  to  gauge  how 
people  compared  the  RC  to  other  institutions  that  might  serve  as  forums  for 
problem  resolution.  In  other  words,  if  people  tended  to  mention  traditional 
problem  solving  mechanisms  such  as  village  elders,  clan  groups,  family 
groups,  or  if  they  thought  of  chiefs  (formerly  the  central  figures  in  local 
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government)  or  the  police  as  the  prime  sources  for  conflict  resolution,  then 
we  would  have  little  evidence  of  RC  institutionalization.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  the  degree  that  people  consistently  mentioned  the  RCs  as  a means  of 
problem  solving,  then  we  would  have  support  for  RC  institutionalization. 
The  data  from  this  question  is  clear  in  its  support  of  the  RCs  institutional 
status. 

Tables  # 2-5  refer  to  the  following  question  (question  #1  on  the  original 

survey):  "If  people  in  the  village  have  a problem  they  cannot  solve  by 

themselves , where  do  they  go  to  solve  the  problem?  If  there  is  more  than 

one  place  to  solve  problems  please  tell  me  which  is  the  most  important,  and 

which  are  less  important."  Note  that  when  respondents  gave  more  than  one 

problem  solving  venue  this  is  reflected  in  a dual  answer  (e.g.  RC/ Police).  In 

the  case  of  the  response  category  'RC/ Police',  the  respondent  mentioned  the 

RC  first,  followed  by  the  police.  Also  note  that,  due  to  similarity  in  response 

patterns,  the  Luwero  and  Hoima  samples  were  grouped  to  form  a single  table. 

Table  #2  Frequencies:  "If  people  in  the  village  have  a problem  they  cannot 
solve  by  themselves,  where  do  they  go  to  solve  the  problem?  If  there  is  more 
than  one  place  to  solve  proble?ns  please  tell  me  which  is  the  most  important, 
and  which  are  less  important."  (All  Respondents) 


RESPONSE 

N 

% 

RC  alone 

226 

52.5 

RC/ Police 

57 

13.3 

RC/ Traditional 

40 

9.3 

Chairman  RC 

34 

7.9 

Police  #1 

22 

5.2 

Traditional/ RC 

20 

4.6 

NO  DIFFERENCE  between  RC 
and  Traditional 

13 

3.0 

RC/ Chief 

9 

2.1 

Chief/ RC 

3 

.7 

Other 

6 

1.4 

TOTAL 

430 

100 
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Table  #3  Frequencies:  "If  people  in  the  village  have  a problem  they  cannot 
solve  by  themselves , where  do  they  go  to  solve  the  problem?  If  there  is  more 
than  one  place  to  solve  problems  please  tell  me  which  is  the  most  important, 
and  which  are  less  important."  (Luwero/Hoima) 


RESPONSE 

N 

% 

RC  alone 

99 

44.4 

RC/ Police 

23 

10.3 

RC/ Traditional 

29 

13 

Chairman  RC 

23 

10.3 

Police  #1 

21 

9.4 

Traditional/ RC 

14 

6.3 

NO  DIFFERENCE  between  RC 

and  Traditional 

0 

0 

RC/ Chief 

6 

2.7 

Chief/ RC 

4 

1.6 

Other 

4 

1.6 

TOTAL 

223 

99.6 

Table  #4  Frequencies:  "If  people 

in  the  village  have  a problem  they  cannot 

solve  by  themselves,  where  do  they  go  to  solve  the  problem?  If  there  is  more 

than  one  place  to  solve  problems  please  tell  me  which  is  the  most  important, 

and  which  are  less  important." 

(Lira) 

RESPONSE 

N 

% 

RC  alone 

82 

75.2 

RC/  Police 

2 

1.6 

RC/ Traditional 

8 

7.3 

Chairman  RC 

0 

0 

Police  #1 

0 

0 

Traditional/ RC 

3 

2.6 

NO  DIFFERENCE  between  RC 

and  Traditional 

13 

11.9 

RC/ Chief 

1 

.9 

Chief/ RC 

0 

0 

Other 

0 

0 

TOTAL 

109 

99.5 
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Table  #5  Frequencies:  "If  people  in  the  village  have  a problem  they  cannot 
solve  by  themselves,  where  do  they  go  to  solve  the  problem?  If  there  is  more 
than  one  place  to  solve  problems  please  tell  me  which  is  the  most  important, 
and  which  are  less  important ."  (Kampala;  Ntinda) 


RESPONSE  N 

RC  alone  45 

RC/  Police  29 

RC/ Traditional  2 

Chairman  RC  11 

Police  #1  6 

Traditional/ RC  1 


NO  DIFFERENCE  between  RC 
and  Traditional 


% 

45.9 

29.6 

2 

11.2 

6.1 

1 

0 


RC/ Chief 
Chief/ RC 
Other 
TOTAL 


1 1 

0 0 

3 3 

98  99.8 


Although  tables  #2-5  are  coded  versions  of  the  original  data,  they 
preserve  much  of  the  flavor  of  the  open  ended  answers.  The  picture  that 
emerges  from  tables  two  through  five  clearly  favors  the  RCs  as  the  first  choice 
for  resolution  of  local  problems.  In  fact,  the  data  as  presented  here  may  tend 
to  depreciate  the  dominance  of  the  RCs  since  it  preserves  subsets  of  the 
overall  response  pattern  which  can  be  re-grouped  to  emphasize  the  role  of  the 
RCs.  For  instance,  if  we  grouped  this  data  into  a table  with  only  two 
categories,  'RC  alone,  or  mentioned  first'  in  one  cell  and  'Police,  Chief  or 


Traditional  mentioned  first,'  along  with  'No  Difference  between  RC  and 
Traditional'  in  a second  cell,  we  would  arrive  at  Table  #6. 


Table  #6  Frequencies:  "If  people  in  the  village  have  a problem  they  cannot 
solve  by  themselves,  where  do  they  go  to  solve  the  problem?  If  there  is  more 
than  one  place  to  solve  problems  please  tell  me  which  is  the  most  important, 
and  which  are  less  important."  (All  Respondents,  summary  of  tables  #2-5) 


RESPONSE 

N 

% 

RC  alone  or  mentioned  first 

366 

85.1 

Police;  Chief;  Traditional  or 

other  mentioned  first,  or  no 
difference  between  RC  and 
traditional 

64 

14.9 

Totals 

430 

100 

364 


The  summary  of  tables  # 2-5  in  table  #6  clarifies  the  fact  that  the  survey 
respondents  associate  the  RCs  with  local  problem  solving,  even  though  the 
respondents  recognize  that  there  are  other  venues  where  problem  solving 
could  take  place.  To  some  degree  the  apparent  strength  of  the  RC  system 
shown  in  table  #6  is  mitigated  by  the  fact  that  police  procedures  have  been 
circumscribed  by  the  presence  of  the  RCs.  In  the  1987  The  Resistance 
Committees  (Judicial  Powers)  Statute , RCs  are  described  as  courts  of  original 
jurisdiction.  The  incorporation  of  the  RCs  into  the  judicial  system  was 
effected  both  to  honor  demands  for  peoples  justice'  as  well  as  to  relieve 
pressure  on  the  resources  of  the  police  and  judicial  systems.  Low  level  RCs 
act  as  filter  for  the  higher  levels  of  the  system  of  justice.  When  considering 
minor  offenses,  the  first  question  the  police  are  likely  to  ask  of  complainants 
concerns  whether  they  have  brought  the  matter  before  the  RCs.  In  any  case, 
even  if  a matter  is  handled  by  the  police,  it  would  probably  be  necessary  for 
complainants  to  involve  RC  officials  at  some  point  to  certify  their  residence 
or  to  vet  witnesses  and  evidence. 

The  fact  that  the  RCs  are  part  of  Uganda's  administrative  and  judicial 
systems  is  problematic  for  the  analysis  of  much  of  the  survey's  data.  Given 
that  there  must  be  some  form  of  local  administration  the  mere  fact  that  the 
RC  system  occupies  part  of  that  administration  tends  to  overstate  the 
importance  of  the  RC  system  compared  with  the  police.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  respondents  are  indicating  a normative  preference  for  the  RC 
system,  or  whether  the  respondents  are  simply  affirming  the  RC  system's  role 
in  local  administration.  However,  the  fact  that  34.4%  of  the  respondents 
mentioned  other  forums  indicates  that  choice  is  possible  with  regard  to 
problem  solving  venues.  Further,  when  we  see  16.9%  of  the  respondents 
mentioned  nonadministrative  (i.e.  'traditional'  mechanisms  such  as  clan 
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groups  or  forums  of  elders),  it  is  clear  that  people  are  aware  of 
nongovernmental  options  for  problem  solving.  Administrative  law  may 
favor  the  RCs  for  the  resolution  of  local  problems,  but  it  is  clear  that  the 
sample  is  aware  that  the  RCs  are  only  one  of  several  possible  forums  for  the 
resolution  of  local  problems.  The  preponderance  of  evidence  supporting  the 
RCs  as  a first  choice  problem  solving  forum  is  a strong  indictor  of 
institutionalization.  Thus,  although  tables  #2-6  do  not  directly  assess  the 
degree  of  normative  acceptance  the  RC  system  has  achieved,  these  tables  are 
clear  measures  of  the  successful  implementation  of  the  system. 

Within  the  overall  pattern  of  high  levels  of  RC  recognition  and  use, 
there  are  several  secondary  points  that  emerge  from  the  data  in  tables  #2-6. 
The  first  of  these  confirms  the  conventional  wisdom  that  the  RC  system  is 
more  important  to  rural  dwellers  than  it  is  to  urban  residents.  This  is 
reflected  in  the  fact  that  the  urban  residents  of  Kampala  are  nearly  three  times 
as  likely  to  mention  the  police  for  problem  solving  (35.7  %)  as  are  the  rural 
residents  of  Luwero,  Hoima  and  Lira  (13.3%).  The  difference  in  attention  to 
police  services  is  especially  notable  in  Lira,  where  not  even  two  percent  of 
respondents  mentioned  the  police,  while  in  Hoima  and  Luwero 
approximately  20%  of  respondents  mentioned  the  police  with  regard  to 
problem  solving.  Also,  it  is  of  interest  that  the  Lira  sample  yielded  the 
highest  percentage  of  RCs  as  'first  mentioned'  place  for  problem  solving. 

This  finding  is  especially  notable  since  the  Lira  sample  is  the  source  of  the 
majority  of  negative  evaluations  of  system. 

There  are  several  possible  explanations  for  the  differences  between 
rural  and  urban  reliance  on  the  police  for  problem  solving.  One  explanation 
has  to  do  with  stereotypes  of  police  corruption  and  intimidation  of  rural 
residents.  Conventional  wisdom  indicates  that  rural  people  are  more  likely 
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to  be  abused  by  unscrupulous  police  officers  than  urban  populations. 

Arguably  these  stereotype  explanations  are  especially  relevant  for  the  Lira 
sample  where  the  police  may  be  perceived  to  be  representatives  of  the 
unpopular  NRM  state.  But  a rough  and  ready  explanation  of  the  rural-urban 
differentiation  with  regard  to  police  services  lies  in  the  fact  that  urban  portion 
of  the  sample  had  easy  access  to  the  police.  There  is  a police  station  within 
approximately  1/2  mile  of  all  the  surveyed  Kampala  residents,  while  all  the 
rural  respondents  were  relatively  isolated  from  police  services.  The 
accessibility  factor  is  especially  notable  in  Lira,  where  the  nearest  police 
services  were  approximately  10  miles  distant  from  all  the  Lira  survey  sites, 
about  twice  as  far  as  police  services  were  distant  from  the  Luwero  and  Hoima 
research  sites.  Thus,  simply  as  a matter  of  logistical  practicality  rural  residents 
may  be  unlikely  to  involve  the  police  in  local  problem  solving.  Support  for 
the  RC  system  based  on  ease  of  accessibility  is  further  supported  by  the  fact 
that  about  10%  of  all  respondents  made  references  to  'efficient'  problem 
solving,  i.e.  the  proximity  and  lack  of  bureaucratic  complexity  of  the  RC 
system,  to  support  their  preference  for  the  RCs  over  the  former  system  of 
local  government  centered  on  the  office  of  the  chief.  In  general,  rural  areas 
have  suffered  from  a history  of  neglect  and  inefficient  service  delivery  from 
government.  The  RC  system  addresses  this  history  of  rural  isolation  from 
government  service  by  putting  at  least  one  officially  recognized-and 
democratically  controlled— branch  of  government  within  easy  reach  of  all 
Ugandans. 

Also  of  note  in  tables  #2-6  is  the  fact  that  the  Lira  sample  was  the  only 
research  site  where  some  respondents  (11.9%)  indicated  that  there  was  no 
difference’  between  traditional  and  RC  problem  solving  forums.  The 
Luwero /Hoima  sample  contains  no  comparable  category.  While  the  overall 
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percentage  of  respondents  mentioning  traditional  problem  solving  forums  is 
roughly  the  same  (Luwero/Hoima  19.3%;  Lira  21.8%)  the  Luwero/Hoima 
sample  indicates  that  pride  of  place  is  accorded  to  the  RC  system,  even  as 
many  respondents  acknowledge  some  problem  solving  efficacy  in  traditional 
mechanisms.  In  Lira  however,  there  appears  to  be  a substantial  minority  that 
resists  elevating  the  RC  system  above  traditional  problem  solving  forums. 

On  its  own,  this  difference  between  the  Luwero/Hoima  and  Lira  samples  is 
too  subtle  to  merit  further  investigation,  after  all,  fully  75%  of  the  Lango 
sample  mentioned  the  RC  system  alone  as  a venue  for  local  problem  solving. 
But  in  concert  with  more  direct  indicators  presented  in  subsequent  sections  of 
this  chapter,  the  fact  that  a significant  minority  of  the  Lango  sample  saw  'no 
difference'  between  the  RCs  and  'traditional'  problem  solving  forms  part  of  a 
pattern  that  underscores  a sense  of  indifference  to  the  RC  system  evident 
among  many  Langi. 

There  are  several  possible  explanations  for  Lango  ambivalence  toward 
the  RCs  in  comparison  with  other  local  organizations.  Perhaps  traditional 
organizations  are  stronger  in  Lira  than  they  are  Luwero  and  Hoima.  In  Lira 
organization  of  agricultural  labor  through  the  Wang  Tic  system  preserves 
significant  communal  decision  making  and  problem  solving  to  a 
nongovernmental  organization.4  Questions  about  land  sales  and  land  tenure 
often  fall  within  the  purview  of  the  Wang  Tic  in  Lango.  In  addition,  the 
organization  of  labor  for  communal  projects  is  often  accomplished  through 
the  Wang  Tic.  Elite  interviews  indicated  that  RC  committees  in  Lango  often 
coordinated  work  with  and  through  the  Wang  Tic  because  of  its  central 

4According  to  James  E.  Opyene  Wang  Tic  is  a form  of  "reciprocal  communal 
labor  by  which  peasant  households  help  one  another  in  agricultural 
production"  (1994,  p.  2).  The  Wang  Tic  is  also  significant  as  a forum  that 
helps  legitimize  land  ownership  and  transfer. 
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position  in  the  allocation  of  resources  and  labor  in  the  agricultural  economy. 
There  is  also  evidence  that  the  Langi  are  more  prone  to  belong  to 
nongovernmental  organizations  (NGOs)  than  are  the  other  sample  groups. 
Perhaps  the  Langi  have  a richer  associational  life  than  their  Bantu  brothers, 
and  hence  are  less  focused  on  any  single  village  organization.  In  table  #7  we 
see  that  comparison  of  rates  of  membership  in  NGOs  is  higher  in  Lira  than  in 
the  other  sample  groups.  Further,  table  #7a  demonstrates  that  the  Lira 
sample  is  statistically  significantly  different  from  each  of  the  other  research 
sites  with  regard  to  NGO  membership,  while  none  of  the  other  research  sites 
are  significantly  different  from  each  other. 

Table  #7  ANOVA:  'Do  you  belong  to  any  local  groups  or  organizations? ' (yes= 
1;  no=  2),  by  place. 


F-test  5.843 

P= 

.0006 

Group:  Count 

Mean 

Std.  Dev. 

Std.  Error 

Luwero 

112 

1.491 

.502 

.047 

Hoima 

113 

1.416 

.495 

.047 

Kampala 

101 

1.376 

.487 

.048 

Lira 

109 

1.229 

.422 

.04 

Table  #7a 

Comparison: 

Mean  Diff. 

Fisher  PLSD 

Scheffe  F-test 

LUW  vs.  HOI 

.075 

.125 

.464 

LUW  vs.  KAM 

.115 

.129 

1.022 

LUW  vs.  LIR 

.262 

.126* 

5.524* 

HOI  vs.  KAM 

.04 

.129 

.123 

HOI  vs.  LIR 

.187 

.126* 

2.819* 

KAM  vs.  LIR 

.147 

.13* 

1.651 

(*)  significant  at  95% 

The  strength  of  Lango  associational  life  is  a possible  explanation  for  the 
fact  that  a significant  minority  of  Langi  see  'no  difference'  between  the  RCs 
and  traditional  problem  solving  mechanisms,  but  the  simplest  explanation 
for  the  relative  strength  of  traditional  problem  solving  forums  in  Lango 
centers  on  the  well  known  history  of  political  antagonism  between  many 
Langi  and  the  NRM  government.  Many  Langi  see  the  RC  system  as  a 
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foreign  system.  We  will  return  to  this  historical  argument  in  a summary 
explanation  for  differentiation  between  Lira  and  the  other  sample  areas.  But 
for  the  moment,  concentrating  on  the  survey  data  alone,  it  is  not  possible  to 
provide  a more  complete  explanation  of  the  tendency  among  many  Langi  to 
see  the  RCs  as  'no  different’  from  traditional  problem  solving  organizations 
in  the  village.  Again  however,  Lango  ambivalence  toward  the  RCs  it  is  a 
point  worth  remembering  as  it  fits  into  a pattern  of  negative  assessment  of 
the  RCs  in  Lango. 

Another  measure  of  use  and  knowledge  of  the  system  comes  from  the 
survey  question  which  asked;  'Do  you  attend  RC  meetings?’  Response  to  this 
question  establishes  more  clearly  the  pattern  of  urban-rural  differentiation 
with  regard  to  use  of  the  RCs. 

Table  #8  ANOVA:  'Do  you  attend  RC  meetings ?’  (attends  RC  meetings  = 1; 
does  not  attend  RC  meetings  = 2),  by  place. 


F-test:  8.646 

p = .0001 

Group  Count 

Mean 

St.  Dev. 

St.  Error 

Luwero 

112 

1.161 

.369 

.035 

Hoima 

114 

1.237 

.427 

.04 

Kampala 

101 

1.455 

.5 

.05 

Lira 

109 

1.266 

.444 

.043 

Table  #8a 

Comparison 

Mean  Diff. 

Fisher  PLSD 

Scheffe  F-test 

LUW  vs.  HOI 

-.076 

.114 

.575 

LUW  vs.  KAM 

-.295 

.118* 

8.097* 

LUW  vs.  LIR 

-.105 

.115 

1.076 

HOI  vs.  KAM 

-.219 

.117* 

4.492* 

HOI  vs.  LIR 

-.029 

.115 

.083 

KAM  vs.  LIR 
(*)  significant 

.189 

at  95% 

.118* 

3.3* 

Sample  frequencies  indicate  that  in  rural  areas  more  than  70%  of 
respondents  attend  RC  meetings,  while  in  Kampala,  meeting  attendance  fell 
to  the  50%  range.  Tables  #8a  confirms  that  all  the  rural  locations,  Luwero, 
Hoima  and  Lira,  had  mean  levels  of  RC  meeting  attendance  significantly 
higher  than  the  urban  levels  of  participation,  while  comparisons  of  all  rural 
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sites  were  not  significantly  different.  (More  complete  analysis  of  the  findings 
from  this  question  and  its  follow  up,  'Why  do  you  attend/ not  attend  RC 
meetings?  appears  later  in  this  chapter.)  In  Kampala,  20%  of  respondents 
attributed  their  lack  of  attendance  at  RC  meetings  to  being  too  busy',  while 
another  20%  claimed  that  there  were  never  any  meetings  in  their  local  RC. 
Together  these  reasons  outline  the  conventional  wisdom  that  urban  RC  1 
committee  members  are  too  busy  to  spend  the  time  organizing  meetings,  and 
that  urban  RC  1 councilors  (i.e.  all  residents  in  a given  RC)  are  too  busy  to 
attend  meetings. 

The  economic  and  social  activities  of  the  residents  of  urban  RCs  are 
more  highly  differentiated  than  their  rural  brothers.  Like  urban  residents 
everywhere,  the  citizens  of  Kampala  tend  to  work  and  play  in  a variety  of 
physical  settings  that  are  seldom  limited  by  the  boundaries  of  their  RC  1 
'village'.  The  affairs  of  a residentially  defined  administrative  unit  simply  do 
not  register  with  urban  residents  as  they  are  likely  to  do  in  rural  areas,  and 
consequently,  urban  dwellers  are  unlikely  to  devote  much  time  to  RC  affairs. 
Also,  it  is  generally  true  that  urban  RCs  do  not  engage  in  the  judicial  activities 
that  are  prominent  in  rural  RCs.  Minutes  of  rural  RC  meetings  indicate  that 
dispute  settlement  between  individual  village  residents  was  far  and  away  the 
most  common  reason  for  holding  RC  meetings.  In  contrast,  our  interviews 
with  urban  RC  committee  members  indicated  that  there  was  little  demand  for 
such  RC  services  in  Kampala.  Urban  RCs  might  meet  to  solve  community 
problems  involving  security  and  neighborhood  projects  such  as  cleaning 
storm  drains,  but  they  were  rarely  involved  in  the  settlement  of  personal 
disputes. 

But  regardless  of  differentiation  between  urban  and  rural  samples,  the 
picture  that  emerges  from  the  response  to  the  question  about  attendance  at 
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RC  meetings  indicates  that  people-even  urban  dwellers— are  not  dismissive 
of  RC  activities.  The  urban  sample  indicates  that  over  half  of  urban  dwellers 
attend  RC  meetings.  In  truth,  participation  at  most  RC  meetings  is  probably 
much  lower  than  the  data  reported  in  tables  #8  and  8a.  Certainly  many  rural 
people  attend  many,  even  all  RC  meetings,  but  these  data  do  not  capture  a 
complete  picture  of  RC  meeting  attendance.  Among  our  elite  informants 
there  was  universal  agreement  that  RC  elections  created  significant  interest 
and  drew  large  turnouts  (even  in  urban  areas).  Aside  from  elections 
however,  our  elite  informants  suggested  that  attendance  varied  greatly 
depending  on  the  agenda  for  a particular  meeting.  It  is  also  possible  to 
misinterpret  these  data  on  meeting  attendance  in  terms  of  'quality'  of 
attendance.  As  data  reported  in  later  sections  suggest,  for  most  Ugandans 
attendance  at  RC  meetings  is  more  oriented  more  toward  information 
gathering  than  it  is  toward  participation  in  debate  and  resolution  of  policy 
matters.  Still,  the  fact  remains  that  a majority  of  the  sample  population 
claimed  to  participate  in  RC  meetings,  again  a clear  indication  that  the  RC 
system  is  alive  and  well,  especially  in  rural  areas. 

Similar  to  the  pattern  established  in  Tables  #2-5,  there  is  again  an 
inkling  in  table  #8  that  the  Lira  sample  tends  to  stand  apart  from  the  Luwero 
and  Hoima  samples.  Although  in  an  ANOVA  means  test  Luwero,  Hoima 
and  Lira  are  not  significantly  different  in  terms  of  RC  meeting  attendance, 
simple  examination  of  the  response  means  indicates  that  among  the  rural 
samples,  Lira  contains  the  smallest  percentage  of  respondents  who  claim  to 
attend  RC  meetings.  Again,  this  is  too  subtle  a difference  to  merit  further 
attention,  but  it  is  another  foreshadowing  of  analysis  to  follow  which  shows 
Lango  evaluations  of  the  RC  system  to  be  significantly  more  negative  than 
their  rural  brothers  in  Luwero  and  Hoima. 
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Tables  #9-12  offer  another  take  on  RC  institutionalization  by 
comparing  the  different  research  site's  knowledge  of  the  names  of  the  chair 
people  of  their  local  RCs  at  RC  1 (village),  RC  2 (parish)  and  RC  3 (subcounty) 
levels,  as  well  their  ability  to  recall  the  name  of  their  National  Resistance 
Council  representative.  For  the  sample  as  a whole,  knowledge  follows  an 
expected  pattern  with  the  highest  levels  appearing  at  RC  1 (84.6%),  descending 
to  51.6%  at  RC  2 and  31.9%  at  RC  3 followed  by  an  upswing  of  knowledge 
about  National  Resistance  Council  representatives  to  49.3%.  Tables  #9-1  la 
underline  the  fact  that  rural  Ugandans  are  better  informed  about  their  local 
RC  than  are  urban  dwellers.  Table  #9a  demonstrates  that  knowledge  of  RC 
leadership  is  significantly  higher  in  all  rural  sites  compared  to  Kampala, 
while  there  is  no  significant  difference  between  any  of  the  rural  sites.  Also  of 
note  in  table  #9  is  the  fact  that  only  in  Kampala  does  the  mean  response  pass 
the  1.5  threshold  indicating  that  more  than  half  the  respondents  could  not 
name  their  RC  I chairperson. 

Tables  #10  and  10a,  concerning  knowledge  of  the  names  of  RC  2 
chairpeople,  generally  continue  the  pattern  of  rural-urban  differentiation 
with  regard  to  meeting  attendance,  with  the  significant  caveat  that  the  Hoima 
sample  is  not  significantly  different  from  the  Kampala  sample.5  The  Lira 
sample  shows  the  highest  level  of  knowledge,  and  Hoima  the  lowest  level  of 
knowledge  concerning  RC  2 leadership.  The  fact  that  the  results  from  Hoima 
are  so  much  lower  than  the  other  rural  sites  is  probably  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  bulk  of  the  Hoima  sample  came  from  one  RC  1 where  there  was  a 

5Tables  #8a,  b and  c,  as  well  as  tables  #9a,  b and  c suffer  from  a clerical  error  in 
which  the  survey  in  Hoima  was  begun  with  a version  of  the  survey  that  did 
not  include  the  question  about  knowledge  of  the  names  of  the  RC  2 and  RC  3 
chairpersons.  Although  the  error  was  rectified  before  the  survey  was 
completed  in  Hoima,  the  sample  size  for  Hoima  is  much  smaller  than  for  the 
other  survey  sites. 
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high  squatter  population,  and  people  were  respondents  tended  be  critical  of 
their  local  RC  system  (see  FN  #5).  Of  more  significance  is  the  fact  that  the  Lira 
sample  exceeds  even  the  Luwero  sample  as  concerns  knowledge  of  RC  2 
leadership.  While  it  is  not  possible  to  fully  explain  this  finding,  this 
information  serves  to  reinforce  the  notion  that  once  beyond  the  village  level 
the  possibility  for  distortions  in  knowledge  of  the  system  increases  greatly 
depending  on  accessibility  and  degree  of  involvement  of  the  officials  in 
question.  In  Lira,  the  most  rural  of  all  the  research  sites,  respondents  tended 
to  know  their  RC  2 chairperson,  while  in  Hoima  and  Luwero,  where  the  RC  3 
headquarters  and  the  towns  were  closer  to  the  RC  1 research  sites  the 
respondents  may  tend  to  disregard  the  RC  2 level  of  the  system. 

Table  #9  ANOVA:  Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  your  RC  1 Chairperson? 
('Yes'=  1;  ’No'=  2)  by  place. 


F-test=  33.255 

p=0.0001 

Group  Count 

Mean 

St.  Dev. 

St.  Error 

Luwero 

112 

1.161 

.369 

.035 

Hoima 

114 

1.035 

.185 

.017 

Kampala 

100 

1.69 

.971 

.097 

Lira 

109 

1.092 

.29 

.028 

Table  #9a 

Comparison 

Mean  Diff. 

Fisher  PLSD 

Scheffe  F-test 

LUW  vs.  HOI 

.126 

.139 

1.055 

LUW  vs.  KAM 

-.529 

.144* 

17.509* 

LUW  vs.  LIR 

.069 

.14 

.311 

HOI  vs.  KAM 

-.655 

.143* 

27.03* 

HOI  vs.  LIR 

-.057 

.14 

.212 

KAM  vs.  LIR  .598 

(*)  significant  at  95% 

.144* 

22.083* 
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Table  #10  Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  your  RC  2 Chairperson?  (’Yes'=  1; 
'No'=  2)  by  place. 


F-test=  25.026 

p=0.0001 

Group 

Count 

Mean 

Std.  Dev. 

Std.  Error 

Luwero 

105 

1.41 

.494 

.048 

Hoima 

39 

1.641 

.486 

.078 

Kampala 

98 

1.776 

.443 

.045 

Lira 

109 

1.248 

.434 

.042 

Table  #10a 

Comparison 

Mean  Diff. 

Fisher  PLSD 

Scheffe  F-test 

LUW  vs.  HOI 

-.232 

.17* 

2.391 

LUW  vs.  KAM 

-.366 

.127* 

10.65* 

LUW  vs.  LIR 

.162 

.124* 

2.197 

HOI  vs.  KAM 

-.134 

.172 

.791 

HOI  vs.  LIR 

.393 

.169* 

6.97* 

KAM  vs.  LIR 

.528 

.126* 

22.55* 

‘significant  at  95% 

The  tendency  for  the  Lira  sample  to  have  higher  levels  of  local  system 
knowledge  is  continued  by  the  data  reported  in  tables  #11  and  11a  (page 
following).  It  is  notable  that  Lira  is  the  only  rural  site  which  maintains  the 
pattern  of  rural-urban  differentiation  with  regard  to  knowledge  of  the  local 
system.  To  some  degree  the  failure  of  Luwero  and  Hoima  to  keep  pace  with 
system  knowledge  can  be  explained  by  local  conditions.  For  instance,  it  is  true 
that  the  RC  3 chair  of  Luwero  had  been  in  office  only  a few  months  at  the 
time  of  the  survey.  Undoubtedly  this  explains  the  fact  that  recognition  of  RC 
3 leadership  in  Luwero  was  the  lowest  of  all  the  research  sites.  In  fact  we 
pointedly  questioned  the  Luwero  RC  3 chairperson  about  his  low  levels  of 
recognition  with  in  his  district  and  he  readily  acknowledged  that  he  had  had 
little  opportunity  to  visit  and  introduce  himself  to  the  RCs  in  his  subcounty. 

It  is  also  the  case  that,  compared  to  the  other  rural  RC  3 chairs  with  which  we 
dealt,  the  Hoima  RC  3 chair  tended  to  keep  a low  profile  with  regard  to  day  to 
day  RC  functions.  In  the  course  of  our  research  we  never  saw  the  Hoima  RC 
3 chairperson  in  the  subcounty  offices,  and  we  only  managed  to  obtain  a brief 
interview  with  him.  In  addition,  the  low  rate  of  recognition  of  RC  3 
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leadership  in  Hoima  is  partially  explained  by  the  bureaucratic  error  alluded  to 
in  FN  #5.  Further,  it  is  of  interest  that  the  particular  RC  1 which  formed  the 
bulk  of  the  response  in  Hoima  to  this  question  was,  by  far,  the  furthest 
removed  from  the  RC  3 headquarters  and  the  home  residence  of  the  RC  3 
chairperson  in  Hoima.  Thus,  it  appears  clear  that  local  conditions  such  as 
tenure  in  office  and  style  of  leadership  are  critical  factors  predicting  citizen 
knowledge  at  higher  levels  of  the  system.  The  broader  point  is  that  it  is  only 
at  RC  1 level  that  most  rural  people  have  enough  contact  with  the  system  to 
ensure  up-to-date  knowledge  of  the  names  of  system  officials. 

Table  #11  ANOVA:  'Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  your  RC  3 Chairperson  ? 
('Yes'=  1;  ’No'=  2)  by  place. 


F-test=  24.817 
Group:  Count: 

p=0.0001 

Mean: 

Std.  Dev.: 

Std.  Error. 

LUW 

112 

1.866 

.342 

.032 

HOI 

38 

1.763 

.431 

.07 

KAM 

97 

1.753 

.434 

.044 

LIR 

107 

1.393 

.491 

.047 

Table  #lla 

Comparison 

Mean  Diff. 

Fisher  PLSD 

Scheffe  F-test 

LUW  vs.  HOI 

.103 

.157 

.553 

LUW  vs.  KAM 

.113 

.116 

1.231 

LUW  vs.  LIR 

.474 

.113* 

22.568* 

HOI  vs.  KAM 

.011 

.16 

.006 

HOI  vs.  LIR 

.371 

.158* 

7.084* 

KAM  vs.  LIR 

.36 

.117* 

12.13* 

(*)  significant  at  95% 

Tables  #12  and  12a  concern  knowledge  of  the  name  of  National 
Resistance  Council  (NRC)  representatives.  Here  we  see  evidence  from 
Luwero,  Hoima  and  Kampala  that  knowledge  levels  about  NRC 
representation  rises  above  knowledge  of  the  names  of  RC  2 and  RC  3 chair 
people.  This  result  is  not  unexpected  given  the  fact  that  NRC  representatives 
are  among  the  highest  profile  politicians  in  Uganda.  Still,  it  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  not  even  half  of  all  survey  respondents  could  name  their  NRC 
representative.  Clearly  this  is  an  indication  that  the  highest  reaches  of  the 
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system  are  not  strongly  rooted  in  their  constituencies.  It  is  also  evidence  that 
there  has  been  little  institutionalization  of  the  system  s upper  levels.  Low 
levels  of  recognition  of  NRC  representatives  is  partly  explained  by  the  fact 
that  communication  with  rural  constituencies  is  often  difficult  in  Uganda, 
but  the  data  provided  in  table  #12,  along  with  the  brief  history  of  the  NRC 
included  in  chapter  five,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  NRC  has  little  of  the 
institutional  status  associated  with  the  system's  lowest  levels. 

Table  # 12  ANOVA:  'Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  your  National  Resistance 
Council  representative'?  ('Yes'=  1;  'No'  = 2)  by  place. 


Group 

Count 

Mean 

Std.  Dev. 

Std.  Error 

Luwero 

111 

1.306 

.463 

.044 

Hoima 

114 

1.518 

.502 

.047 

Kampala 

100 

1.35 

.479 

.048 

Lira 

109 

1.844 

.364 

.035 

Table  #12a 

Comparison 

Mean  Diff. 

Fisher  PLSD 

Scheffe  F-test 

LUW  vs.  HOI 

-.211 

.119* 

4.035* 

LUW  vs.  KAM 

-.044 

.123 

.161 

LUW  vs.  LIR 

-.538 

.121* 

25.567* 

HOI  vs.  KAM 

.168 

.123* 

2.404 

HOI  vs.  LIR 

-.326 

.12* 

9.55* 

KAM  vs.  LIR 

-.494 

.124* 

20.466* 

(*)  significant  at  95% 

Of  interest  in  tables  #12  and  12a  is  that  Lira  goes  against  the  grain  of  the 
general  pattern  of  an  upturn  in  knowledge  of  NRC  representatives.  This 
finding  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  experienced  Lango  politicians 
generally  did  not  take  part  in  the  1989  NRC  elections.  In  1989,  the  Uganda 
People's  Congress,  the  dominant  political  party  in  Lango,  effectively  boycotted 
the  RC  elections  of  that  year.  This  meant  that  virtually  none  of  the  Lango 
political  establishment  was  involved  in  the  1989  elections  and  the  resulting 
NRC  representative  from  Lango  subcounty  was  (and  remains)  a relatively 
obscure  politician.  Here  we  see  direct  evidence  that  the  political  history  of 
Lango  effects  the  relation  of  the  Langi  to  the  RC  system.  There  have  been  no 
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NRC  elections  since  1989,  hence  there  has  been  no  opportunity  for  a better 
known  Lango  politician  to  change  this  situation.  Because  the  UPC  political 
establishment  in  Lango  opposed  the  NRM  government  and  considered  the 
nonparty  RC  system  illegitimate,  the  RC  system  got  off  to  a bad  start  in  Lango. 
However,  district  level  RC  elections  in  1992  were  not  boycotted  by  the  UPC. 
The  more  open  1992  elections  presumably  allowed  all  potential  Lango 
politicians  to  be  involved  in  the  RC  system  with  the  result  that  local  level  RC 
politicians  appear  to  be  at  least  as  well  known  in  Lango  as  their  rural 
counterparts  in  Luwero  and  Hoima.  In  direct  contrast  to  the  situation  in 
Lango,  in  Kampala  (Ntinda),  the  NRC  representative  from  Ntinda  is  one  of 
the  highest  profile  politicians  in  the  NRM  government,  well  known  not  only 
in  Ntinda,  but  also  in  the  nation  at  large.  Thus,  even  if  the  residents  of 
Ntinda  are  not  as  involved  in  the  RC  system  as  their  rural  cousins,  they  have 
good  reason  to  know  the  name  of  their  NRC  representative. 

RC  Institutionalization:  Resistance  Councils  Compared  to  other  Government 
Organizations 

In  the  previous  section  evidence  of  institutionalization  in  terms  of  use 
and  knowledge  of  he  system  suffered  from  the  significant  caveat  that  the  RCs 
are  the  only  state  recognized  system  of  local  government  in  Uganda.  People 
may  use  and  know  about  the  RC  system  by  default  of  available  alternatives  as 
much  as  by  any  particular  affinity  or  endorsement  of  the  system.  However, 
the  present  section  reports  data  from  survey  questions  which  invite  the 
respondents  to  make  comparisons  between  the  RC  system  and  other  forms  of 
local  government.  Favorable  comparison  of  the  RC  system  with  other 
government  organizations  is  taken  as  evidence  that  the  RC  system  tends  to  be 
institutionalized.  Because  of  the  comparative  component  of  the  data, 
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evidence  of  support  for  the  system  in  this  section  is  taken  as  more  powerful 
indicators  of  RC  institutionalization  than  the  evidence  based  on  use  and 
participation  discussed  in  the  previous  section. 

Differentiation  in  the  data  in  this  section  essentially  repeats  the 
patterns  established  in  the  previous  section.  The  overall  picture  that  emerges 
is  of  strong  support  for  the  RC  system  in  the  Bantu  regions  of  Luwero,  Hoima 
and  Kampala,  with  a far  more  negative  evaluation  of  the  system  coming 
from  Lira.  In  addition,  there  is  some  differentiation  in  the  patterns  of  support 
from  rural  and  urban  areas.  The  rural  Bantu  regions  of  Luwero  and  Hoima 
tend  to  favor  the  RC  system  when  it  is  compared  to  the  former  local 
government  based  on  chiefs,  but  their  reasons  for  doing  so  are  generally  based 
in  practical  concerns  such  as  the  RCs  ability  to  solve  problems  efficiently,  and 
the  ability  of  the  RCs  to  insure  peace  and  security  in  the  village.  However, 
the  urban  sample  in  Ntinda  appears  to  base  its  support  for  the  RCs  on  broader 
perceived  value  of  having  government  'close  to  the  people’. 

Tables  #13-18b  (following  pages)  report  response  to  the  question,  "Is  the 
RC  system  better,  the  same,  or  worse  than  the  old  system  of  local  government 
based  on  the  chiefs?  Please  explain  your  answer."  Because  the  reasons  given 
either  for  support  or  criticism  of  the  system  vary  greatly  between  the  rural 
Bantu  areas  of  Luwero /Hoima,  the  urban  sample  from  Kampala  and  the 
rural  Nilotic  sample  from  Lira,  the  tables  are  not  identical  in  format,  and  no 
analysis  of  variance  is  performed  on  these  data. 

Tables  #13  and  14  are  reported  together  to  highlight  the  rural-urban 
differentiation  in  response  patterns.  Overall,  it  is  clear  that  all  three  samples 
(Luwero,  Hoima  and  Kampala)  tend  to  favor  the  RCs  over  the  chiefs.  As 
demonstrated  in  the  summary  tables  #13a  and  14a,  more  than  75%  of  the 
combined  sample  in  these  tables  rates  the  RC  system  as  better  than  local 
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government  under  the  chiefs.  Of  interest  however  is  a closer  examination  of 
the  reasons  the  respondents  gave  for  there  endorsement  of  the  RC  system. 

The  rural  sample  from  Luwero  and  Hoima  emphasizes  practical  concerns  in 
their  reasons  for  judging  the  RCs  better  than  the  chiefs.  The  Luwero/ Hoima 
sample  sites  reasons  such  as;  problem  solving,  peace  and  security,  and  the  lack 
of  'harassment',  for  their  support  of  RC  system.  In  the  Kampala  sample 
however,  there  is  little  emphasis  on  specific  reasons  for  favorable  comparison 
of  the  RCs  with  the  chiefs.  By  far  the  largest  response  category  from  the  urban 
sample  describes  the  RCs  as  better  than  the  chiefs  because  the  RC  system  is 
somehow  'closer  to  the  people’.  Certainly  the  response  to  this  question  is 
indicative  of  the  different  roles  that  the  RC  system  adopts  depending  on 
setting.  In  urban  areas  the  RCs  are  relatively  low  key  neighborhood 
associations  that  play  limited  roles  in  day  to  day  life  of  their  residents.  While 
in  rural  areas,  RCs  are  more  central  to  the  lives  of  their  members.  Rural 
dwellers  depend  on  the  RCs  to  settle  petty  disputes  with  neighbors,  as  well  as 
depending  on  the  RCs  as  a first  line  of  protection  from  criminal  elements  and 
harassment  from  government. 

Table  #13  Frequencies:  "Is  the  RC  system  better,  the  same,  or  worse  than  the 
old  system  of  local  government  based  on  the  chiefs?  Please  explain  your 
answer,"  (Luwero/Hoima  only)  (summary  table  on  following  page). 


RESPONSE 

N 

% 

Better-  problem  solving 

63 

27.9 

Better-  involves  people,  close  to 

47 

20.8 

people 

Better-  no  reason 

22 

9.8 

Better-  peace  / security 

19 

8.4 

No  Difference 

15 

6.7 

Don't  Know 

14 

6.2 

Better-  no  harassment 

12 

5.3 

Better-  miscellaneous 

11 

4.9 

Better-  not  corrupt 

9 

4 

Better-  Free  Speech 

9 

4 

WORSE 

4 

1.8 

TOTALS 

225 

99.8 
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Table  #13a  (summary  of  table  #13,  from  previous  page) 


RESPONSE 

N 

% 

Better 

192 

85.1 

No  difference. 
Don't  Know 

29 

12.9% 

Worse 

4 

1.8% 

Table  #14  Frequencies:  " Is  the  RC  system  better,  the  same,  or  worse  than  the 
old  system  of  local  government  based  on  the  chiefs?  Please  explain  your 
answer."  (Kampala  only). 


RESPONSE  N % 

Better-  involves  people,  close  ^ ,-q  ^ 

to  people 

Don't  Know  14  14.1 

Better-  no  reason  13  13.1 

Better-  problem  solving  11  11.1 

Better-  miscellaneous  2 2 

No  Difference  3 3 

Depends,  RC  specific  3 3 

WORSE  3 3 

TOTALS  99  99.8 


Table  #14a  (summary  of  table  #14) 


RESPONSE 

NO. 

% 

Better 

76 

76.7 

No  difference; 
Don't  Know; 

20 

20.1 

Depends 

Worse 

3 

3 

TOTAL 

99 

99.8 

The  urban-rural  differentiation  demonstrated  by  tables  #13  and  14 
suggests  that  the  urban  respondents  evaluate  the  RCs  on  a more  'theoretical' 
basis  than  do  their  rural  counterparts.  Based  on  the  data  presented  in  these 
tables  it  is  hard  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  76+%  of  the  Kampala  sample 
who  gave  the  RC  system  a favorable  evaluation  must  be  basing  their 
judgments  lesson  something  other  than  specific  practical  considerations.  The 
data  does  not  impart  enough  detail  to  offer  firm  conclusions  on  this  point, 
but  demographic  evidence  concerning  levels  of  education,  which  finds  the 
urban  sample  to  have  had  far  more  education  than  the  rural  sample,  also 
supports  the  hypothesis  that  urban  residents  have  had  more  exposure  to 
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abstract  analysis  than  rural  residents.^  Echoing  the  significance  of  education 
as  a variable  correlated  with  approval  of  the  RC  system  in  Table  #1  (that  is 
more  highly  educated  survey  respondents  approved  of  the  RC  more  than  less 
educated  respondents),  we  see  in  Tables  #15  and  15a  that  education  is  also 
correlated  with  the  sample’s  comparison  of  the  RC  system  with  the  chiefs. 
Thus,  even  though  the  urban  sample  likely  receives  fewer  direct  benefits 
from  the  RCs  than  rural  sample,  the  political  sophistication  of  the  urban 
sample  (as  measured  by  education)  helps  to  explain  why  the  urban  sample 
sees  the  RCs  as  favorable  over  the  chiefs. 

Table  #15  ANOVA:  "Is  the  RC  system  better,  the  same,  or  worse  than  the  old 
system  of  local  government  based  on  the  chiefs?  Please  explain  your  answer.” 
1=  strongly  agree;  5=  strongly  disagree);  by  level  of  formal  education  (All 
Respondents). 


F-test:  4.092  p = .0029 

Group:  Count: 

Mean: 

Std.  Dev.: 

Std.  Error: 

none  77 

1.74 

.768 

.088 

primary  228 

1.469 

.776 

.051 

o level  71 

1.338 

.631 

.075 

a level  40 

1.3 

.608 

.096 

university  18 

1.278 

.461 

.109 

Table  #15a 

Comparison:  Mean  Diff.: 

Fisher  PLSD: 

Scheffe  F-test: 

none  vs.  primary 

.271 

.189* 

1.992 

none  vs.  o level 

.402 

.236* 

2.818* 

none  vs.  a level 

.44 

.279* 

2.406* 

none  vs.  university 

.462 

.375* 

1.471 

primary  vs.  o level 

.131 

.195 

.44 

primary  vs.  a level 

.169 

.245 

.46 

primary  vs.  university 

.192 

.35 

.288 

o level  vs.  a level 

.038 

.283 

.017 

o level  vs.  university 

.06 

.378 

.025 

a level  vs.  university 
significant  at  95% 

.022 

.406 

.003 

6On  a five  point  scale  in  which  'one'  equals  no  formal  education,  and  'five' 
equals  at  least  some  university  level  education,  the  urban  sample  from 
Ntinda  has  a mean  average  education  level  of  3.5,  while  the  rural  samples 
have  a mean  education  level  of  1.9. 
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Of  course  pointing  out  the  possibility  of  an  'abstract'  quality  in  the 
urban  sample's  evaluation  of  the  RCs  in  comparison  with  the  chiefs  does  not 
overcome  the  possibility  that  the  urban  sample’s  positive  evaluations  of  the 
RCs  are  driven  by  an  ethnic  calculation.  Kampala,  Luwero  and  Hoima  are  all 
located  in  southern  Uganda  and  the  samples  from  these  research  sites  are 
drawn  from  predominately  Bantu  populations  who  might  be  hypothesized  to 
support  the  RC  system  by  virtue  of  its  connection  with  the  southern,  Bantu- 
led  NRM  government.  However,  the  urban  sample,  by  far,  the  most 
ethnically  eclectic  of  the  four  samples,  offers  some  room  for  comparison  of 
Bantu  with  non-Bantu  response  within  the  same  research  site  sample  frame. 
In  table  #16  (following  page),  we  control  for  ethnicity  within  the  urban 
sample  by  looking  only  at  people  of  non-Bantu  origin  in  the  Kampala  sample. 
The  similarities  in  response  patterns  between  tables  #14  and  15  demonstrate 
that  ethnic  origin  is  not  correlated  with  negative  evaluations  of  the  RCs  in 
the  urban  sample.7 


7The  majority  of  the  'non-Bantu'  subset  of  the  Ntinda  is  Nilotic  in  origin  (see 
chapter  two  for  the  definition  of  Nilotic  employed  in  this  work),  however 
some  members  of  this  subset  cited  their  'home  area'  as  among  the  many 
small  ethnic  groups  of  eastern  Uganda.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  characterize 
these  people  in  terms  of  the  crude  Bantu-Nilotic  division  employed  here,  it  is 
generally  true  that  these  groups  fall  in-between  the  core  southern  and 
western  Bantus  and  the  core  Acholi-Langi-Iteso  Nilotic  groups  in  terms  of 
ethnically  defined  support  for  the  NRM  government.  Thus,  another  way  of 
labeling  the  'non-Bantu'  subset  of  the  Ntinda  sample  in  table  #16  is  to  say 
that  the  'non-Bantu'  group  is  composed  of  ethnic  groups  which  have 
histories  of  opposition  or  tepid  support  for  the  NRM. 
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Table  #16  Frequencies:  "Is  the  RC  system  better,  the  same,  or  worse  than  the 
old  system  of  local  government  based  on  the  chiefs?  Please  explain  your 
answer ,"  (Kampala,  residents  of  non-Bantu  origin  only). 


RESPONSE  N % 

Better-  involves  people,  close  ^ ^9  5 

to  people 

Don't  Know  3 13 

Better-  no  reason  1 4.35 

Better-  problem  solving  6 26.1 

Better-  miscellaneous  1 4.35 

No  Difference  1 4.35 

WORSE  2 8.7 

TOTALS  23  100.3 


Table  #16a  (summary  of  table  #16) 


RESPONSE 

Better 

No  difference; 
Don't  Know 

Worse 

TOTAL 


N % 

17  74 


4 17 

2 9 

23  100 


There  are  many  factors  that  are  not  accounted  for  by  such  a crude 
ethnic  breakdown  of  the  Kampala  sample.  By  and  large  the  urban  sample  is 
made  up  of  long  time  residents  of  Kampala,  whose  links  to  their  ethnic  roots 
have  undoubtedly  waned  in  the  urban  environment.  In  addition,  it  is  clear 
that  urban  residents  of  Nilotic  origin  have  been  sheltered  from  the  economic 
misfortunes  that  have  beset  many  Nilotics  since  the  advent  of  the  RC  system. 
More  broadly,  it  is  possible  that  many  standard  variables  associated  with 
modernization  theory  (i.e.  education,  wealth,  alienation  from  rural  lifestyles) 
may  help  to  explain  the  lack  of  ethnic  influence  within  the  urban  sample. 

The  implications  of  differentiation  in  evaluation  of  the  RC  system  along  the 
lines  of  modernization  theory  will  not  be  pursued  here.  Of  note  however  is 
the  fact  that  the  separate  examination  of  the  non-Bantu  portion  of  the 
Kampala  sample  suggests  that  ethnic  affiliation  is  not  correlated  with 
negative  evaluation  of  the  RC  system.  This  is  an  important  point,  especially 
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salient  as  an  introduction  to  an  analysis  of  the  results  of  the  RC-chief 
comparison  obtained  in  Lira. 

The  Lira  sample  is  markedly  different  from  the  other  research  sites 
with  regard  to  comparison  of  the  RC  system  with  the  former  system  of  local 
government  based  on  chiefs.  In  contrast  to  the  other  research  sites,  where 
only  2-3%  of  the  sample  preferred  the  chiefs,  in  Lira  a majority  of  respondents 
preferred  the  chiefs  to  the  RCs.  Although  the  strength  of  the  negative 
evaluation  of  the  RCs  in  Lango  does  match  the  strength  of  the  positive 
evaluation  voiced  in  the  other  research  sites,  the  differences  between  the 
results  remain  striking.  Comparing  the  summary  tables  (tables  #13a,  14a,  15a 
and  16a),  75+%  positive  evaluations  of  the  RCs  in  Luwero,  Hoima  and 
Kampala  contrast  sharply  with  the  22%  positive  evaluation  the  RCs  gain  in 
Lira  (table  #17a).  Also  of  note  is  the  fact  that,  compared  to  the  other  sample 
sites,  a much  larger  portion  of  the  Lira  sample  indicated  that  there  was  'no 
difference'  between  the  RC  system  and  the  system  of  chiefs.  Over  three  times 
as  many  Langi  saw  no  difference  between  the  chiefs  and  the  RCs  as  among  the 
other  sample  frames. 

Table  #17  Frequencies:  "Is  the  RC  system  better,  the  same,  or  worse  than  the 
old  system  of  local  government  based  on  the  chiefs?  Please  explain  your 
answer,"  (Lira  only)  (summary  table  page  following). 


RESPONSE 

N 

% 

Worse-  money  conscious,  corrupt 

43 

39.5 

No  Difference 

20 

18.3 

Better-  problem  solving 

13 

12 

Don't  Know 

9 

8.2 

Worse-  No  Reason 

8 

7.3 

Worse-  Not  Sympathetic 

5 

4.6 

Better-  close  to  people 

4 

3.7 

Better-  Security 

4 

3.7 

Better-  Miscellaneous 

3 

2.7 

TOTALS 

109 

100 
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Table  #17a  (Summary  of  table  #16) 


RESPONSE 

N 

% 

Better 

24 

%22.1 

No  difference 

29 

%26.5 

Worse 

56 

%51.4 

Clearly  tables  #17  and  17a  represent  a stark  division  in  the  evidence 
concerning  RC  institutionalization.  Statistical  confirmation  of  the  differences 
between  Lira  and  the  other  samples  is  evident  in  Tables  #18  and  18a,  which 
report  the  results  of  an  ANOVA  test  performed  with  summary  data.  Every 
two  way  comparison  involving  Lira  is  statistically  significant.  Lira  stands  out 
as  the  one  research  site  where  the  survey  sample  clearly  preferred  the  system 
of  local  government  based  on  the  chiefs  to  the  RC  system. 

Table  #18  ANOVA:  "Is  the  RC  system  better,  the  same,  or  worse  than  the  old 
system  of  local  government  based  on  the  chiefs?  Please  explain  your  answer." 
by  place  (summary  data). 

F-test:  105.006  p = .0001 


Group: 

Count: 

Mean: 

Std.  Dev.: 

Std.  Error: 

Luwero 

112 

1.107 

.388 

.037 

Hoima 

113 

1.221 

.438 

.041 

Kampala 

101 

1.267 

.527 

.052 

Lira 

109 

2.294 

.809 

.077 

Table  #18a 


Comparison: 

Mean  Diff.: 

Fisher  PLSD: 

Scheffe  F-test: 

LUW  vs.  HOI 

-.114 

.148 

.77 

LUW  vs.  KAM 

-.16 

.152* 

1.433 

LUW  vs.  LIR 

-1.186 

.149* 

81.797* 

HOI  vs.  KAM 

-.046 

.152 

.119 

HOI  vs.  LIR 

-1.072 

.149* 

67.114* 

KAM  vs.  LIR 

-1.026 

.153* 

58.081* 

*significant  at  95% 

Tables  #18  and  18a,  as  well  as  all  similar  evaluations  to  follow,  raise  the 
central  question  of  this  chapter:  why  are  the  results  from  Lango  so  different 
from  the  other  research  sites?  Following  the  presentation  of  other  survey 
data  with  similar  stark  contrasts  between  Lango  and  other  samples,  a detailed 
reply  to  this  question  will  be  offered  the  end  of  this  section.  However,  it  will 
be  useful  to  call  attention  to  one  point  of  interest  from  table  #17,  namely  that 
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the  reasons  respondents  gave  for  rating  the  RCs  inferior  to  the  chiefs  are 
principally  related  to  economic  concerns.  Those  people  who  disliked  the  RCs 
usually  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  RCs  'were  always  demanding  money'  as 
the  principle  reason  for  their  negative  feelings  toward  the  RCs.  The 
observation  that  economic  concerns  are  linked  with  negative  evaluations  of 
the  RCs  suggests  that  economic  class  may  be  an  important  factor  in  an 
explanation  of  differentiation  in  RC  evaluation. 

In  fact  there  are  several  themes  from  the  description  of  the  RC  system 
in  chapter  two  that  dovetail  with  the  economic  issue  raised  in  Table  #17.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  fact  that  the  Lango  sample  disapproves  of  the  RC  system 
because  it  is  'too  money  conscious'  recalls  the  discussion  in  chapter  six 
concerning  the  economic  difficulties  that  have  visited  Lango  since  1986  when 
the  RC  system  was  introduced.  Perhaps  the  specific  comparison  between  the 
RC  system  and  the  chiefs  prodded  the  respondent's  to  recall  the  era  of  the 
chiefs  as  a more  prosperous  time  for  most  of  the  people  of  Lango.  As  well, 
the  Lango  accusation  that  the  RCs  are  greedy  recalls  previous  discussion  of 
the  'fee  for  service’  system  that  supports  many  RC  activities  (chapter  two). 
Low  level  RCs  often  demand  money  for  services  such  as  writing  letters 
affirming  citizenship,  or  trying  petty  court  cases.  Although  many  RC  officials 
told  us  that  they  attempt  to  make  appropriate  allowances  for  persons  whom 
they  know  to  be  unable  to  pay  fees,  it  nonetheless  stands  to  reason  that  the 
poorest  segments  of  society  would  find  greater  burden  from  RC  fees  than  the 
more  wealthy. 

It  is  also  of  interest  to  point  out  that  the  Lango  sample  stands  out  as  the 
poorest  of  the  research  sites.  Tables  #19  and  19a  report  the  results  of  analysis 
of  variance  of  income  levels  in  the  four  research  sites.  As  expected,  the 
Kampala  sample  is  the  most  wealthy,  and  levels  of  wealth  are  significantly 
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different  between  Kampala  and  all  the  rural  research  sites.  However,  it  is  of 
interest  that  Lira  stands  out  as  the  poorest  of  all  the  sites,  and  that  it  is 
significantly  poorer  than  the  other  rural  sites.  Only  the  Luwero-Hoima 
comparison  is  not  significantly  different.  Indeed  there  is  little  doubt,  based  on 
our  own  first  hand  overview  of  the  research  sites,  or  in  the  view  of  the 
research  assistants  who  administered  the  survey,  that  Lira  was  the  poorest  of 
the  research  sites.  Data  frequencies  show  that  Lira  accounts  for  57%  of  the 
'very  poor'  category  in  the  sample  as  a whole. 

To  investigate  the  possibility  of  class  differences  as  an  explanation  for 
RC  evaluation  a series  of  ANOVA  tests  compared  the  results  of  four  general 
evaluation  questions  by  income  levels.  The  highest  F-value  statistic  and  the 
most  examples  of  statistically  significant  comparisons  between  income  levels 
occurs  in  the  results  to  the  Likert  scale  question,  "The  RC  has  done  good 
things  for  my  village."  Tables  #20  and  20a  report  the  results  of  an  ANOVA 
test  by  levels  of  income  when  the  whole  sample  is  included  in  the  analysis. 
Tables  #21  and  21a  report  the  results  of  same  test  excluding  the  Lira  portion  of 
the  sample. 


Table  #19  ANOVA:  Level  of  income  (1=  very  poor;  5=  very  wealthy)  by  place. 


F-test  54.101  p=.0001 
Group:  Count:  Mean: 

Std.  Dev.: 

Std.  Error: 

Luwero 

112  2.188 

.982 

.093 

Hoima 

114  2.307 

.667 

.062 

Kampala 

90  3.267 

.884 

.093 

Lira 

109  1.798 

.767 

.073 

Table  #19a 

Comparison: 

Mean  Diff.: 

Fisher  PLSD: 

Scheffe  F-test: 

LUW  vs.  HOI 

-.12 

.217 

.39 

LUW  vs.  KAM 

-1.079 

.231* 

28.076* 

LUW  vs.  LIR 

.389 

.22* 

4.045* 

HOI  vs.  KAM 

-.96 

.23* 

22.376* 

HOI  vs.  LIR 

.509 

.219* 

6.97* 

KAM  vs.  LIR 

1.469 

.233* 

51.359* 

*significant  at  95% 
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Table  #20  AN OVA:  Likert  scale  question  (1=  agree  strongly;  5=  disagree)  " The 
RC  has  done  good  things  for  my  village,”  by  income  (1=  very  poor;  5=  very 
wealthy);  (All  respondents). 

F-test:  11.595  p = .0001 


Group:  Count: 

Mean: 

Std.  Dev.: 

Std.  Error: 

very  poor  73 

3.247 

1.673 

.196 

poor  183 

2.175 

1.232 

.091 

middle  102 

2.069 

1.119 

.111 

wealthy  36 

1.972 

1.158 

.193 

very  wealthy  12 

2.083 

1.443 

.417 

Table  #20a 

Comparison: 

Mean  Diff.: 

Fisher  PLSD: 

Scheffe  F-test: 

very  poor  vs.  poor 

1.072 

.353* 

8.91* 

very  poor  vs.  middle 

1.178 

.391* 

8.776* 

very  poor  vs.  wealthy 

1.274 

.519* 

5.821* 

very  poor  vs.  very  wealthy 

1.163 

.794* 

2.073 

poor  vs.  middle 

.106 

.315 

.11 

poor  vs.  wealthy 

.203 

.465 

.184 

poor  vs.  very  wealthy 

.092 

.76 

.014 

middle  vs.  wealthy 

.096 

.494 

.037 

middle  vs.  very  wealthy 

-.015 

.778 

3.452E-4 

wealthy  vs.  very  wealthy 

-.111 

.85 

.017 

(*  Significant  at  95% 

Table  #21  ANOVA:  Likert  scale  question  (1=  agree  strongly;  5=  disagree)  "The 
RC  has  done  good  things  for  my  village,”  by  income  (1=  very  poor;  5=  very 
wealthy);  (Luwero,  Hoima  and  Kampala  respondents  only). 

F-test:  .522  p = .7198 


Group:  Count 

Mean: 

Std.  Dev.:  Std.  Error 

very  poor  32 

1.938 

1.48 

.262 

poor  133 

1.752 

.941 

.082 

middle  91 

1.857 

.926 

.097 

wealthy  32 

1.75 

.842 

.149 

very  wealthy  12 

2.083 

1.443 

.417 

Table  #21a 

Comparison: 

Mean  Diff.: 

Fisher  PLSD: 

Scheffe  F-test: 

very  poor  vs.  poor 

.186 

.395 

.214 

very  poor  vs.  middle 

.08 

.412 

.037 

very  poor  vs.  wealthy 

.188 

.502 

.135 

very  poor  vs.  very  wealth 

-.146 

.679 

.045 

poor  vs.  middle 

-.105 

.273 

.144 

poor  vs.  wealthy 

.002 

.395 

2.191E-5 

poor  vs.  very  wealthy 

-.331 

.605 

.291 

middle  vs.  wealthy 

.107 

.412 

.065 

middle  vs.  very  wealthy 

-.226 

.616 

.13 

wealthy  vs.  very  wealthy 

-.333 

.679 

.233 

(^significant  at  95% 
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In  tables  #20  and  20a  (which  include  the  Lira  sample)  it  appears  that 
income  is  significantly  correlated  with  evaluation  of  the  RC  system,  especially 
as  regards  the  opinions  of  the  'very  poor'  income  group.  However,  in  tables 
#21  and  21a  (which  exclude  the  Lira  sample)  the  relationship  between  income 
and  RC  evaluation  disappears.  The  difference  between  tables  #20  and  #21 
suggest  that  income  alone  is  not  significantly  correlated  with  evaluations  of 
the  RCs,  since,  when  controlling  for  place,  there  are  no  significant  differences 
between  income  levels'  RC  evaluations. 

Table  #22  performs  the  same  test  on  the  same  question,  but  utilizes  the 
Lira  sample  alone.  Here,  again  we  find  a significant  overall  F-test  statistic,  but 
only  one  individual  set  of  income  group  comparisons,  'very  poor'  vs.  poor,' 
carries  significance. 


Table  #22  ANOVA:  Likert  scale  question  " The  RC  has  done  good  things  for 
my  village, "(1=  agree  strongly;  5=  disagree)  by  income  (1=  very  poor;  5=  very 
wealthy)  (Lira  only).  Note:  no  respondents  in  Lira  fell  into  the  ’very  wealthy’ 
category. 


F-test:  5.502  p = .0015 


Group: 

Count: 

Mean: 

Std.  Dev.: 

Std.  Error. 

very  poor 

41 

4.268 

.949 

.148 

poor 

50 

3.3 

1.216 

.172 

middle 

11 

3.818 

1.079 

.325 

wealthy 

4 

3.75 

1.893 

.946 

Table  #22a 


Comparison: 
very  poor  vs.  poor 
very  poor  vs.  middle 
very  poor  vs.  wealthy 
poor  vs.  middle 
poor  vs.  wealthy 
middle  vs.  wealthy 


Mean  Diff.: 

Fisher  PLSD: 

Scheffe  F-test: 

.968 

.474* 

5.485* 

.45 

.763 

.456 

.518 

1.177 

.254 

-.518 

.748 

.629 

-.45 

1.168 

.195 

.068 

1.312 

.004 

(*)  significant  at  95% 


Of  particular  interest  in  tables  #22  and  22a  is  the  concentration  of 


differentiation  between  the  Very  poor'  and  'poor'  income  levels.  In  line 


with  many  open  ended  comments  from  Lira,  these  data  support  the  notion 
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that  those  in  Lira  who  were  most  opposed  to  the  RC  system  were  often 
squatters,  or  refugees  who  had  recently  moved  to  Lira  subcounty  to  escape  the 
insecurity  created  by  cattle  raiding  in  the  northeastern  sections  of  Lango  in  the 
late  1980s.  The  presence  of  a significant  refugee  population  in  the  Lira  sample 
may  have  exacerbated  relations  between  the  poorest  segments  of  the 
population. 

This  argument  is  supported  by  the  observation  that  the  Lira  sample  has 
fewer  land  owners  than  the  other  rural  research  sites,  and  further  supported 
by  the  fact  that  landlessness  in  Lira  is  largely  a phenomenon  of  the  'very 
poor’  income  category.  In  Lira,  only  67%  of  the  respondents  claimed  to  own 
land,  while  83%  of  those  in  Luwero,  and  88%  of  those  in  Hoima  claimed  to  be 
land  owners.  Further,  it  appears  that  the  landless  in  Lira  are  largely  confined 
to  the  'Very  Poor'  income  category  since  if  the  'Very  Poor'  are  excluded  from 
the  sample,  the  percentage  of  land  owners  rises  11%  in  Lira  (to  78%),  while  in 
Luwero  and  Hoima  the  rise  in  land  ownership  rises  only  three  and  one 
percent  respectively.  Poor,  but  established  residents  of  the  Lira  sample  may  be 
able  to  utilize  the  RC  system  to  maintain  an  economic  advantage  over  poorer 
and  more  recently  arrived  residents  of  the  area.  Notable  here  is  the  fact  that 
RCs  receive  the  highest  approval  rankings  from  the  'poor'  subcategory  of  the 
Lira  sample.  It  is  also  notable  that  'poor'  is  the  largest  income  category  in  the 
Lira  sample,  hence  the  group  most  able  to  dominate  RC  elections. 

The  important  point  to  be  made  based  on  the  data  presented  in  Tables 
#20-22a  concerns  the  fact  that  the  variables  'wealth'  and  Lira  residence' 
generally  have  a collinear  relationship  with  regard  to  evaluations  of  the  RC 
system.  That  is,  people  in  Lira  tend  to  give  the  RC  system  low  marks,  and 
overall.  Lira  is  the  poorest  of  the  sample  frames.  However,  the  pattern  of 
correlation  between  wealth  and  RC  evaluation  does  not  hold  for  the  non-Lira 
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samples  and  holds  in  a limited  fashion  for  the  Lira  sample  alone.  It  appears 
clear  that,  in  a comparison  of  place  and  income  levels,  place  of  residence  is,  by 
far,  the  more  interesting  predictor  of  RC  evaluation.  While  it  is  not  possible 
to  completely  discount  a relationship  between  wealth  and  RC  evaluation, 
there  is  little  evidence  to  support  the  notion  that  wealth  is  correlated  with 
respondents'  opinions  about  the  RC  system  in  the  sample  as  a whole. 

The  broadest  comparative  question  on  the  survey  asked  respondents  to 
agree  or  disagree  with  the  statement  'The  RC  is  no  better  or  worse  than  any 
government  organization.'  This  question  gave  the  respondents  a chance  to 
compare  the  RC  system  with  all  forms  of  government.  As  shown  in  Table 
#23,  the  general  pattern  of  approval  of  the  RCs  in  the  south  and  west  and 
disapproval  of  the  RCs  in  Lango  holds  for  this  question. 

Table  #23  ANOVA:  'The  RC  is  no  better  or  worse  than  any  government 
organization'  (1=  disagree;  5=  agree);  by  place.  Note:  The  original  coding 
scheme  in  which  1=  agree  strongly  and  5=  disagree  strongly  has  been  reversed 
here  with  the  result  that  lower  numbered  responses  equate  to  stronger 
endorsement  of  the  RC  system. 


F-test:  14.581 

Group  Count 

Luwero  109 

Hoima  100 

Kampala  92 

Lira  101 

p = .0001 

Mean  Std.  Dev. 

1.798  1.161 

2.42  1.423 

1.891  1.253 

2.822  1.212 

Std.  Error 

.111 

.142 

.131 

.121 

Table  #23a 

Comparison: 

Mean  Diff.  Fisher  PLSD 

Scheffe  F-test 

LUW  vs.  HOI 

-.622 

.344* 

4.209* 

LUW  vs.  KAM 

-.093 

.352 

.09 

LUW  vs.  L1R 

-1.024 

.343* 

11.465* 

HOI  vs.  KAM 

.529 

.359* 

2.795* 

HOI  vs.  LIR 

-.402 

.351* 

1.693 

KAM  vs.  LIR 
(*)significant  at 

-.93 

95% 

.358* 

8.7* 

Of  interest  with  regard  to  tables  #23  and  23a  however,  is  the  fact  that 
the  Hoima  sample  is  significantly  different  from  the  Luwero  and  Kampala 
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samples.  Although  the  mean  for  all  Hoima  respondents  does  not  cross  the 
crucial  2.5  threshold  of  overall  disapproval  of  the  RCs,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Hoima  respondents  were  less  enthusiastic  for  the  system  than  their  Bantu 
brothers  in  the  survey.  In  the  three  sets  of  tables  in  the  following  section  of 
this  chapter  the  Hoima  sample  returns  to  the  Bantu  fold  with  solid  approval 
for  the  RCs,  but  it  is  of  interest  to  investigate  the  difference  between  the 
Hoima  and  the  other  southern  sample  areas.  Table  #23b  assists  in  this  regard. 

Table  #23b  reports  the  same  information  as  table  #21  with  the  added 
complexity  that  the  results  from  each  individual  RC  1 is  reported.  In  table 
#23b  it  is  evident  that  besides  regional  differentiation,  there  is  also 
considerable  differentiation  between  individual  RC  Is.  In  Hoima,  we  see  that 
there  are  two  RC  Is  in  which  the  sample  frame  agreed  with  the  proposition 
that  'RC  system  is  no  better  or  worse  than  any  government  organization'.  Of 
note  here  is  the  fact  that  these  sample  sites  also  show  high  levels  of  variability 
in  their  response  patterns,  that  is  the  standard  deviations  and  standard  errors 
for  the  mean  responses  from  these  RC  Is  are  relatively  high  compared  to  the 
other  10  sample  sites.  In  addition,  it  is  evident  that  the  one  RC  1 in  Kampala 
which  crossed  the  2.5  threshold  also  experienced  a high  standard  deviation 
and  high  standard  error  for  the  mean  response.  While  in  Lira,  where  all 
three  RC  1 sites  exceeded  the  2.5  level  in  mean  response,  there  is  no  evidence 
of  similar  high  variability  in  response  patterns.  High  measures  of  variability 
for  the  mean  answers  indicate  that  there  this  question  tapped  a point  of  some 
contention  within  the  RC,  with  one  body  of  respondents  supporting  the  RC, 
and  another  rejecting  the  RC. 
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Table  #23b  'The  RC  is  no  better  or  worse  than  any  government  organization' 
(1=  disagree;  5=  agree);  by  individual  RC  1 research  site.  Note:  The  original 
coding  scheme  in  which  1=  agree  strongly  and  5=  disagree  strongly  has  been 
reversed  here  with  the  result  that  lower  numbered  responses  equate  to 
stronger  endorsement  of  the  RC  system.. 


Group 

Count 

Mean 

Std.  Dev. 

Std.  Error 

Kampala  1 

31 

2.645 

1.664 

.299 

Kampala  2 

26 

1.385 

.496 

.097 

Kampala  3 

35 

1.6 

.881 

.149 

Luwerol 

34 

2.118 

1.452 

.249 

Luwero2 

37 

1.541 

.96 

.158 

Luwero3 

38 

1.763 

.998 

.162 

Hoima  1 

32 

2.656 

1.428 

.252 

Hoima  2 

34 

1.735 

1.053 

.181 

Hoima  3 

34 

2.882 

1.513 

.259 

Lira  1 

30 

3.3 

1.368 

.25 

Lira  2 

35 

2.6 

1.006 

.17 

Lira  3 

36 

2.639 

1.175 

.196 

Bolded  figures:  Means  above  2.5;  Standard  Deviations  above  1.5;  Standard 
Errors  above  2.5. 

Explanations  for  this  pattern  of  negative  evaluation  coupled  with  high 
variability  in  response  patterns  to  this  question  remain  incomplete. 

However,  based  on  open  ended  comments  from  surveys  from  the  three  sites 
of  interest  here  (Kampala  1;  Hoima  1 and  Hoima  2)  and  our  own  observations 
of  the  RC  Is,  it  is  possible  to  venture  at  least  one  possible  explanation  based 
on  the  quality  of  leadership  from  the  chairmen  of  these  three  RC  Is.  In  all 
cases,  the  chairmen  of  these  RCs  were  strong  personalities  who  appeared  to 
dominate  their  RC  1 committees.  These  strong  chairmen  often  left  us  with 
the  impression  that  their  RCs  were  well  organized,  but  this  might  also  easily 
equate  to  a perception  of  authoritarianism  among  many  of  the  RC  residents. 
We  suggest  that  a perception  of  authoritarian  RC  leadership  might  easily 
explain  both  the  negative  evaluations  of  the  system,  as  well  as  the  high 
variability  in  response  since  strong  leadership  can  easily  be  interpreted  as 
either  beneficial,  or  detrimental  depending  on  the  respondent's  personal 
relationship  to  the  leader. 
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This  pattern  of  strong,  entrenched  leadership  correlated  with  negative 
evaluation  of  the  RC  is  particularly  notable  from  the  Hoima  3 sample  where 
there  had  never  been  a change  in  RC  1 leadership  and  there  were  several 
open  ended  comments  from  the  surveys  indicating  dissatisfaction  with  the 
ruling  clique  of  the  RC.  (It  is  also  of  interest  that  the  highest  mean  score  on 
this  question  from  Luwero  also  came  from  the  Luwero  RC  1 which  had  the 
most  dominant  RC  chairman.)  In  contrast  on  this  point,  two  of  the  RC  Is 
(Luwero  3 and  Hoima  2)  that  showed  strong  endorsements  of  the  RC  on  this 
question  did  not  even  have  an  RC  chairmen  at  the  time  the  survey  was 
conducted.  In  these  cases,  leadership  of  the  RC  appeared  to  be  conducted  by  a 
kind  of  subcommittee  within  the  larger  official  nine  member  RC  committee. 
In  addition  along  these  lines,  the  highest  rate  of  approval  for  the  RC  system 
came  from  the  Luwero  2 RC  where  the  chairman  was  sickly  and,  again  we 
dealt  with  a 'leadership  committee'  to  organize  the  survey.  The  question  of 
leadership  style  as  a variable  effecting  the  institutionalization  of  the  RC 
system  at  large  will  not  be  explored  further.  But  Table  23b  is  important  as  it 
underlines  the  possibility  that  individual  respondent's  evaluations  of  the 
system  can  be  colored  by  her  experience  with  her  local  RC  1. 

Overall,  the  data  presented  in  this  section  support  the  principle  themes 
introduced  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  concerning  the  importance  of  the 
research  site  for  explanation  of  differentiation  in  the  data.  Although  many 
side  issues  such  as  wealth,  leadership  and  ethnicity  can  be  raised  to  evaluate 
differentiation  in  the  data,  the  strongest  correlations  with  differentiation  in 
the  data  are  based  linked  to  geography  in  terms  of  Kampala  (urban),  or  Lira 
(northern,  Nilotic)  place  of  residence. 
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RC  Institutionalization:  Evaluations  of  the  System 


This  subsection  relates  data  from  survey  questions  that  asked  the 
respondents  to  give  broad  evaluations  of  the  RC  system.  The  data  here  is 
relatively  straightforward  as  it  reinforces  patterns,  established  in  the  previous 
sections  of  this  chapter,  especially  concerning  differentiation  between  Lango 
and  the  other  research  sites.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  point  to  derive  from 
tables  #24-26  concerns  the  lack  of  other  demographic  variables  that  achieve 
significance  in  regression  analysis  and  ANOVA  tests  of  the  same  questions. 
For  instance,  responses  to  the  Likert  scale  question  'The  RC  has  done  good 
things  for  my  village  are  significantly  different  across  levels  of  education, 
with  those  of  higher  education  tending  to  favor  the  RCs.  But  this  result  holds 
only  when  Lira  is  included  in  the  sample,  and  even  then  there  are  few 
parings  of  education  levels  that  are  significantly  different  and  the  pattern  of 
differentiation  between  group  means  is  not  consistent.  The  information 
reported  in  this  section  is  then  somewhat  redundant,  but  it  serves  to 
underline  the  consistency  of  the  differentiation  surrounding  the  Lira  sample. 

Table  #24  is  a classic  example  of  the  differentiation  between  the  sample 
groups  along  north-south,  Nilotic-Bantu  lines.  All  the  southern  research 
sites  are  significantly  different  from  Lira,  and  none  of  the  southern  sites  are 
significantly  different  from  each  other. 

Table  #24  ANOVA:  'Has  the  presence  of  the  RC  made  any  difference  in  your 
life?  Has  it  made  your  life  better,  worse,  or  has  it  made  no  difference  in  your 
life?'  (1=  better;  2=  no  difference;  3=  worse),  by  place. 

F-test:  43.143  p = .0001 


Group 

Count 

Mean 

Std.  Dev. 

Std.  Error 

LUW 

no 

1.209 

.576 

.055 

HOI 

112 

1.098 

.379 

.036 

KAM 

100 

1.27 

.529 

.053 

LIR 

103 

1.913 

.755 

.074 
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Table  #24a  (statistical  tests  for  Table  #24  on  preceeding  page) 


Comparison: 

Mean  Diff. 

Fisher  PLSD 

Scheffe  F-test 

LUW  vs.  HOI 

.111 

.151 

.694 

LUW  vs.  KAM 

-.061 

.156 

.198 

LUW  vs.  LIR 

-.704 

.154* 

26.766* 

HOI  vs.  KAM 

-.172 

.155* 

1.585 

HOI  vs.  LIR 

-.814 

.154* 

36.18* 

KAM  vs.  LIR 

-.643 

.158* 

21.302* 

(*)significant  at  95% 

Table  #25  ANOVA:  'The  RC  has  done  good  things  for  my  village,'  (1=  agree 
strongly;  5=  disagree  strongly),  by  place. 


F-test=  86.684 

p = .0001 

Group:  Count: 

Mean: 

Std.  Dev.: 

Std.  Error: 

LUW 

109 

1.844 

1.099 

.105 

HOI 

111 

1.757 

.993 

.094 

KAM 

91 

1.89 

.9 

.094 

LIR 

106 

3.745 

1.204 

.117 

Table  #25a 


Comparison: 

Mean  Diff.: 

Fisher  PLSD: 

Scheffe  F-test: 

LUW  vs.  HOI 

.087 

.281 

.124 

LUW  vs.  KAM 

-.046 

.296 

.031 

LUW  vs.  LIR 

-1.901 

.284* 

57.659* 

HOI  vs.  KAM 

-.133 

.295 

.264 

HOI  vs.  LIR 

-1.989 

.283* 

63.639* 

KAM  vs.  LIR 

-1.855 

.298* 

50.02* 

(*)significant  at  95% 

Table  #24  departs  from  the  pattern  of  the  previous  two  sets  of  tables  in 
that  the  Hoima  sample  is  significantly  different  from  Kampala,  as  well  as 
from  Lira.  It  is  difficult  to  attach  any  great  importance  to  this  finding,  except 
to  note  that  the  findings  from  this  question  tend  to  raise  doubts  about  the 
results  of  tables  #23-23b,  where  the  Hoima  sample  appeared  skeptical  about 
granting  the  RCs  a favorable  comparison  to  other  government  organizations. 
The  discrepancy  between  Tables  #23  and  Table  #24  may  point  to  a specific 
translation  problem  in  the  Lunyoro  version  of  the  survey,  or  perhaps  to  a 
more  general  problem  having  to  do  with  the  complexity  of  the  question  that 
served  as  a basis  for  table  #23  ('The  RC  is  no  better  or  worse  than  any 
government  organization').  In  any  case,  the  more  straightforward  question 
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in  table  #26  and  the  strong  endorsement  the  Hoima  sample  gave  the  system 
in  this  case  tends  to  dispel  the  negative  tone  of  the  Hoima  sample  as  reported 
in  table  #23. 

Table  #25  repeats  the  pattern  of  table  significant  difference  shown  in 
the  previous  table.  Of  some  interest  in  table  #25  is  the  striking  difference 
between  the  southern  research  sites  and  Lira.  In  Lira,  the  mean  level  of 
disagreement  with  the  statement  is  approximately  twice  as  large  as  for  the 
southern  groups. 

Table  #26  ANOVA:  'It  would,  be  a bad  thing  if  the  RC  were  abolished,'  (1= 
agree  strongly;  5=  disagree  strongly),  by  place. 


F-test:  82.014 

p = .0001 

Group: 

Count 

Mean: 

Std.  Dev.: 

Std.  Error: 

LUW 

110 

1.509 

.936 

.089 

HOI 

107 

1.43 

.688 

.067 

KAM 

93 

1.946 

1.228 

.127 

LIR 

107 

3.505 

1.437 

.139 

Table  #26a 

Comparison: 

Mean  Diff.:  Fisher  PLSD: 

Scheffe  F-test: 

LUW  vs.  HOI 

.079 

.295 

.093 

LUW  vs.  KAM 

-.437 

.306* 

2.635* 

LUW  vs.  LIR 

1.996 

.295* 

59.095* 

HOI  vs.  KAM 

-.516 

.308* 

3.629* 

HOI  vs.  LIR 

•2.075 

.297* 

63.007* 

KAM  vs.  LIR 

-1.558 

.308* 

33.06* 

(*)significant  at  95% 

Table  #26  reiterates  the  themes  at  work  in  this  section.  We  see  that  the 
rural  Bantu  samples  from  Luwero  and  Hoima  are  similar,  but  that  all  other 
pairings  of  samples  are  significantly  different.  We  suggest  that  the  Kampala 
mean  is  significantly  different  from  the  other  southern  samples  due  to  urban- 
rural  differences,  and  we  note  that  the  mean  for  the  Lira  sample  is  more  than 
twice  as  large  as  the  other  rural  samples.  In  the  following  section  we  will 
advance  a summary  explanation  for  the  consistent  differentiation  attached  to 
the  Lira  sample. 
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Why  Don't  the  Langi  Like  Resistance  Councils? 

Based  on  the  data  the  Lango  are  comparable  to  their  rural  brothers  in 
Luwero  and  Hoima  in  terms  of  use  of  the  system  and  their  levels  of 
knowledge  about  the  system.  However,  when  the  Lango  compare  the  RCs 
with  other  government  organizations,  or  when  they  are  asked  to  generally 
evaluate  the  system  the  Lango  evince  far  more  negative  feelings  towards  the 
RCs  than  the  other  research  groups.  Further,  it  has  been  evident  that  no  set 
of  demographic  factors  clarifies  the  difference  between  Lira  and  the  other 
research  sites.  Factors  such  as  education  and  wealth  suggest  that  the  Lango 
may  be  slightly  less  likely  to  favor  the  RCs.  In  the  sample  as  a whole  those 
more  educated  and  those  more  wealthy  generally  tend  to  give  the  RC  system 
favorable  marks,  and  Lango  stands  out  as  the  sample  with  the  lowest  levels  of 
education  and  wealth.  However,  the  relationships  between  demographic 
factors  and  RC  evaluation  are  not  strong.  Still,  it  is  clear  that  the  Lango 
sample  stands  apart,  and  while  it  is  important  to  note  the  Lango  rejection  of 
the  RC  system  is  not  as  pronounced  as  the  endorsement  of  the  system  among 
the  other  groups,  the  obvious  question  still  remains:  'Why  don't  the  Langi 
like  Resistance  Councils'? 

In  retrospect,  a set  of  explicitly  political  questions  may  have  helped  to 
clarify  differentiation  between  the  research  site's  evaluation  of  the  RC  system. 
However,  at  the  time  the  time  the  survey  was  formulated  questions  about 
previous  political  party  affiliation,  or  questions  about  how  respondents  might 
evaluate  the  NRM  or  President  Museveni  were  judged  too  controversial  to  be 
included  in  the  survey.  It  is  likely  that  the  results  to  overtly  political 
questions  would  have  provided  high  levels  of  correlation  with  RC 
evaluations.  Elite  interviews  were  strongly  weighted  toward  opposition  to 
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the  RCs  among  previous  UPC  supporters,  opponents  of  the  NRM  and 
opponents  of  President  Museveni.  However,  in  the  absence  of  survey  data  to 
support  these  political  variables,  it  is  possible  to  construct  the  political  context 
of  the  survey  that  helps  us  explain  Lango  exceptionalism.  The  construction 
of  this  explanation  of  the  Langi  data  is  a summary  of  much  of  the  discussion 
from  chapters  four  and  five  which  set  out  the  broad  political  background  to 
the  RC  system.  This  section  is  an  attempt  to,  as  it  were,  control  for  political 
and  historical  variables  in  a discussion  of  RC  institutionalization  in  Lango. 
This  explanation  offers  a variety  of  reasons  why  the  Langi  are  predisposed  to 
dislike  the  RCs,  and  suggests  that  the  existing  political  rational  for  rejection  of 
the  system  among  the  Langi  is  likely  to  fade  with  time  in  the  face  of  the 
fundamental  advantages  the  RC  system  offers,  especially  the  advantages  the 
RCs  offer  to  the  rural  population  of  Lango. 

The  explanation  of  Lango  exceptionalism  in  the  data  comes  in  several 
parts.  The  first  part  refers  to  a range  of  ethnic  and  regional  animosities  rooted 
in  Ugandan  political  and  economic  history  extending  from  the  colonial  era 
into  the  present.  According  to  these  historical  factors,  we  have  reason  to 
hypothesize  that  Nilotic  areas  of  Uganda  are  predisposed  to  reject  the 
Resistance  Council  system  based  on  the  fact  that  it  is  a system  installed  by  a 
Bantu  dominated  government.  Nilotic  ethnic  groups  were  disadvantaged 
throughout  the  colonial  era.  Ugandan  history  describes  Nilotic  northern  and 
eastern  areas  of  Uganda  as  labor  reserves  for  the  more  prosperous  commodity 
export  economy  that  flourished  in  the  Bantu  regions  of  Uganda.  In  addition, 
the  Nilotic  areas  of  Uganda  are  described  as  disadvantaged  in  terms  of 
economic  infrastructure;  roads,  bridges,  schools,  delivery  of  electricity  etc. 

This  history  of  social  and  economic  underdevelopment  in  the  north  suggests 
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that  northerners  would  be  ill-disposed  to  accept  any  initiatives  of  the  present 
Ugandan  government  which  is  dominated  by  southerners. 

Another  reason  why  the  Langi  are  ill-disposed  to  endorse  the  RC 
system  is  found  in  the  analysis  of  Uganda's  political  history  since 
independence.  In  political  terms,  the  Bantu-Nilotic  split  was  especially  strong 
in  and  around  Lira  town  because  the  leadership  of  the  Uganda  People's 
Congress  (UPC),  one  of  Uganda's  principle  political  parties,  has  traditionally 
been  drawn  from  Lira.  In  its  early  days,  the  UPC  was  often  described  as  an 
'anti-Buganda'  coalition,  and  while  this  factor  served  as  the  basis  for  the 
alliance  of  UPC  Nilotics  with  Bantus  outside  of  Buganda,  it  also  speaks  to  the 
general  animosity  of  Nilotics  to  Bantu  domination.  The  strong  connection 
between  the  UPC  and  the  people  of  Lango  means  that,  by  and  large,  the  Langi 
consider  the  present  NRM  government  to  be  'foreign'.  The  Langi  often  state 
that  the  NRM  government  is  not  'their'  government.  Throughout  the 
independence  era,  the  Langi  have  considered  the  UPC  to  have  the  strongest 
legitimate  claim  to  power  of  any  of  Uganda's  political  groupings.  The  UPC 
formed  the  first  government  of  independent  Uganda,  and  it  was  the  UPC  that 
(ostensibly)  won  the  1980  elections  which  were  only  the  second  national 
elections  staged  in  Ugandan  history.  Thus  for  most  Langi,  legitimate 
government  in  Uganda  is  virtually  synonymous  with  the  UPC.  Further,  the 
UPC  in  Lango  is  virtually  indistinguishable  from  political  values  associated 
with  the  notion  of  'multi-party'  democracy  (as  opposed  the  'movement' 
democracy  of  the  current  NRM  government).^  The  close  connection  between 
the  UPC  and  the  Langi  also  suggests  that  many  Langi  respondents  tend  to 

8Several  of  my  elite  informants  joked  that  most  Langi  confuse  the  idea  of 
multi-party  politics  with  UPC  dominance.  In  other  words,  these  informants 
suggested  that  the  Langi  would  not  support  a multi-party  system  if  the  UPC 
was  not  the  majority  party. 
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consider  the  years  of  UPC  rule  as  a 'golden'  era  for  Lango.  And  indeed,  in 
terms  of  infrastructural  development,  it  is  evident  that  Lira  received  a great 
deal  of  attention  from  the  government  in  the  late  1960s.  In  addition,  it  is 
probable  that  the  chiefs  appointed  by  UPC  governments  to  Lango  were 
exceptionally  legitimate  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

The  history  of  Bantu-Nilotic  animosity  can  also  be  reversed  to  help 
explain  the  popularity  of  the  RC  system  in  Bantu  areas.  Since  independence 
in  1962,  all  Uganda's  governments  have  been  dominated  by  northern 
politicians,  and  especially  since  the  late  1960's  all  these  governments  have 
been  associated  with  personalistic  and  arbitrary  rule  which  often 
discriminated  against  Bantus.  The  anti-Bantu  (especially  anti-Baganda) 
tendencies  of  these  northern  governments  were  most  pronounced  in  the 
early  1980's  as  the  UPC  government,  led  by  Lira's  favorite  son  Milton  Obote, 
reacted  to  the  guerrilla  war  waged  against  them  by  the  NRM.  Among  many 
Bantu  peoples  the  Nilotic's  tenure  in  power  came  to  be  associated  with  the 
worst  of  government  abuse,  and  now,  under  Uganda's  first  Bantu  led 
government,  there  is  a corresponding  tendency  for  Bantu  peoples  to  accept 
without  examination  all  the  initiatives  of  'their'  government.  Thus,  both 
sides  of  the  regional-ethnic  equation  are  potentially  distorted  by  history  of 
ethnic  division.  Although  given  only  the  most  cursory  of  introductions  here. 
We  assume  that  all  students  of  Uganda  are  well  acquainted  with  this  broad 
historical  backdrop  which  describes  the  Bantu-Nilotic  fault  line  of  Ugandan 
politics.9  This  fundamental  ethnic  cleavage  suggests  that  we  should  not  be 


9 The  theme  of  the  Nilotic-Bantu  division  in  Uganda  is  amply  documented. 
See  Apter  (1961);  Ibingira  (1973);  Gingyera-Pinycwa  (1992);  Karugire  (1980); 
Low  (1988);  Mudoola  (1988);  Mutibwa  (1992);  Omara-Ottunu  (1987),  and 
Wrigley  (1988),  or  chapters  four  and  five  of  the  present  work  for  background 
on  this  important  issue. 
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surprised  by  the  survey  results  regarding  evaluation  of  the  system.  There  are 
many  good  reasons  for  the  Langi  to  be  suspicious  of  the  intentions  of  their 
southern  countrymen 

Specifically  with  regard  to  comparison  of  the  RC  system  with  the  chiefs 
we  should  recall  that  most  of  the  former  chiefs  were  appointed  by  UPC 
governments.  In  all  likelihood  this  meant  that  persons  appointed  to  the 
corps  of  chiefs  in  Lango  were  local  notables  with  strong  clientilistic  ties  to  the 
UPC  state.  While  in  the  Bantu  areas  of  Luwero  and  Hoima,  appointed  chiefs 
may  well  have  been  outsiders  whose  ties  to  the  local  population  were 
comparatively  weaker  than  the  ties  between  UPC  appointed  chiefs  and  the 
citizens  of  Lango.  In  addition,  many  of  our  elite  informants  suggested  that 
the  first  generation  of  RC  leaders  in  Lango  were  generally  not  well-respected 
people.  The  UPC  refused  to  endorse  the  first  rounds  of  RC  elections,  and  this 
meant  that  the  RC  system  in  Lango  became  a conduit  for  people  previously 
excluded  from  the  UPC  power  structure,  persons  who  virtually  by  definition, 
were  likely  to  be  considered  illegitimate  by  the  vast  majority  of  Langi.  Our 
elite  informants  suggested  that  until  approximately  1992,  the  former  political 
elite  in  Lango  remained  aloof  from  the  RC  system.  In  recent  years  however, 
given  the  fact  that  the  system  provides  the  only  means  to  influence  local 
government,  former  political  elites  have  been  drawn  into  the  system  lending 
the  RCs  increasing  legitimacy  in  Lango. 

Also  in  practical  terms  of  security  and  economic  well  being  the  Langi 
have  little  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  post  1986  era.  By  and  large  the  Langi 
associate  this  period  with  an  inter-related  package  of  economic  decline  and 
insecurity,  precisely  the  opposite  of  the  experience  of  their  Bantu  brothers 
south  of  the  Nile.  Since  1986  various  anti-NRM  guerrilla  factions  have 
destabilized  the  NRM  government  in  northern  Uganda,  but  most  anti-NRM 
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activities  were  concentrated  from  mid  1986  though  mid  1988.  For  the  Langi, 
the  most  serious  consequence  of  the  insecurity  which  plagued  northern 
Uganda  in  the  late  1980s  was  the  loss  of  most  of  the  regions  cattle  due  to 
massive  cattle  raids  by  Karamajong  tribesmen.10  These  cattle  raids  were 
especially  harsh  in  the  areas  of  Lango  that  border  on  Karamoja,  and 
contributed  to  the  creation  of  a refugee  population  within  Lango.  In  addition 
conditions  of  insecurity,  whether  attributed  to  fighting  between  pro  and  anti- 
NRM  forces,  or  the  sweep  of  cattle  raiding,  contributed  to  a climate  of 
instability  that  has  thwarted  economic  development  in  Lango  since  1986.  Not 
only  the  Langi,  but  virtually  all  northern  peoples  accuse  the  NRM 
government  of  neglect  of  economic  infrastructure  in  their  region.  Thus,  the 
people  of  northern  Uganda  associate  the  NRM  government  with  a period  of 
economic  decline  and  insecurity.  In  contrast,  most  peasant  producers  in  the 
south  have  experienced  expanding  economic  opportunities  as  well  as  a 
markedly  improved  security  situation  since  the  NRM  government  came  to 
power. 

To  summarize  this  subsection,  we  must  return  to  the  central  question 
addressed  in  the  introduction  to  the  chapter,  'Are  the  Resistance  Councils 
institutions?'  Based  on  a surface  reading  of  the  data,  the  case  for  describing 
the  RCs  as  institutions  is  not  particularly  strong.  If  the  data  from  Lango  serve 
as  proxy  for  the  rest  of  northern  and  eastern  Uganda  it  would  appear  that  the 
RC  system's  levels  of  institutionalization  serve  primarily  to  reiterate  long 
standing  divisions  in  Ugandan  politics.  In  Bantu  areas  people  like  the  RCs, 
perhaps  because  they  were  established  by  a Bantu  government,  or  perhaps 
because  they  associate  the  RCs  with  an  improving  economic  and  security 

10For  more  detail  on  the  economic  and  social  impact  of  these  cattle  raids  see 
chapter  five  p.  156. 
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environment.  In  turn,  the  data  can  be  read  to  indicate  that  northern  peoples 
do  not  like  the  RCs  based  on  an  opposite  set  of  ethnic,  economic  and  security 
factors.  A face  value  reading  of  the  data  suggests  that  this  'institutional' 
analysis  of  the  RC  system  has  become  little  more  than  a back  door  to  a 
historical-structural  description  of  Ugandan  politics.  Further,  from  a purely 
political  perspective  we  can  note  that  it  is  difficult  to  overcome  the  tendency 
to  evaluate  the  RC  system  parallel  to  the  NRM  state.  Many  Ugandans  appear 
to  oppose  the  RC  system  based  on  their  opposition  to  the  NRM,  regardless  of 
any  merits  the  system  might  hold  independent  of  the  NRM. 

However,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  structure,  in  terms  of  a 
specific  set  of  economic  or  security  conditions,  is  not  immutable.  Recovering 
from  the  massive  cattle  raids  of  1987  and  1988  will  take  time.  Repairing  roads 
and  infrastructure  will  also  take  time.  But,  unless  the  NRM,  or  other 
subsequent  governments  of  Uganda  ignore  or  exacerbate  these  problems,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  many  of  the  structural  factors  which 
presently  push  the  Langi  to  vilify  the  RCs  will  wane.  And  again,  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  some  Langi  respondents  made  positive 
evaluations  of  the  system,  while  virtually  none  of  the  Buganda/  Bunyoro 
respondents  found  anything  negative  to  say  about  their  local  RC.  If  for  a 
moment  we  attempt  to  control  for  the  political,  economic,  and  security  factors 
which  help  explain  indifference  to  the  RC  system  among  the  Langi,  we  can 
begin  to  describe  the  RCs  as  having  at  least  the  potential  to  be  a normatively 
defined  institution  in  Lango. 

In  addition,  it  is  revealing  to  examine  the  open  ended  final  comments 
made  by  Langi  respondents.  In  some  cases,  these  comments  reveal  that 
respondents  were  dissatisfied  with  their  present  RC  committee,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  recognized  the  democratic  potential  of  the  system  to  redress 
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their  grievances.  For  instance  one  51  year  old  Lango  man  who  complained 
about  corruption  in  his  RC  1 said  at  the  end  of  his  interview,  "I  prefer  that  the 
RC  be  destroyed,  or  if  not  a new  election  be  done,  because  these  men  are  doing 
no  good."  Or,  a similar  comment  voiced  by  another  Lango,  this  time  a 20  year 
old  woman  who  said,  "I  feel  that  the  RCs  should  be  abolished  or  if  not  then 
there  should  be  a fresh  election  to  get  new  members."  Clearly,  both  these 
respondents  recognized  the  possibility  of  changing  the  system  by  democratic 
means.  Thus,  even  if  they  voiced  negative  opinions  that  depreciate  their 
normative  embrace  of  the  system,  at  a deeper  level  these  comments  are 
evidence  that  the  system  has  installed  mechanisms  which  may  ultimately 
serve  to  institutionalize  the  RCs.  These  comments  also  turn  our  attention  to 
a final  section  of  data  analysis  concerning  democratization  through  the  RCs. 
Although  we  may  be  able  to  describe  the  RC  system  as  having  been  (or  having 
the  potential)  to  fit  within  people's  normative  embrace,  we  cannot  be  sure 
that  this  embrace  includes  a significant  democratic  component. 

Resistance  Councils  and  Democratization 

In  this  section  we  examine  the  results  of  questions  that  were  designed 
to  gauge  the  degree  to  which  the  RC  system  has  'democratized'  Ugandans. 

The  survey  included  two  measures  of  linkage  between  the  RC  system  and 
democratization.  The  first,  and  most  important,  defines  democratization  in 
terms  of  personal  political  efficacy.  To  the  degree  that  the  data  indicate  people 
feel  that  they  understand  and  influence  communal  decision  making  through 
the  RC  system,  and  to  the  degree  that  respondents  indicate  that  they  utilize 
the  system  as  a means  for  deliberation,  we  describe  the  RCs  as  an  impetus  to 
democracy. 
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It  should  be  dear  that  the  notion  of  efficacy  employed  here  is  limited  to 
a village-level  context.  The  survey  questions  do  not  probe  for  the 
respondent's  appraisals  of  their  ability  to  influence  national  affairs.  At  the 
village  level  the  RC  system  is  designed  to  tap  into  the  legitimacy  afforded  by 
majoritarian  principles.  Moreover  this  majoritarian  principle  is  buttressed 
with  inclusionary  openings  to  both  women  and  youth,  two  groups  typically 
excluded  from  traditional  power  structures.  Thus,  the  survey  was  designed  to 
tap  into  what  are,  presumably,  the  strongest  levels  of  efficacy  in  the  RC 
system.  If  respondents  describe  the  system  as  an  opening  to  partidpation  and 
deliberation  through  which  they  successfully  influence  communal  decision 
making,  then  the  system  can  be  described  as  being  part  of  the  respondent  s 
sense  of  political  efficacy,  and  hence,  a democratizing  influence. 

The  other  measure  of  the  system's  potential  for  democratization 
centered  on  respondent’s  ability  to  define  democracy.  The  survey's  final 
question  asked,  " Have  you  heard  of  the  idea  of  'bringing  government  to  the 
people',  or  ' democracy  7"  This  was  followed  by  a request  to  define  democracy. 
Predictably  this  question  resulted  in  a wide  range  of  response,  but  it  was  not 
difficult  to  code  the  definitions  into  two  categories.  The  first  category 
belonged  to  those  who  defined  democracy  as  related  to  popular  sovereignty 
and  participation,  these  respondents  were  coded  as  having  correctly  defined 
democracy.  The  other  category  was  dominated  by  those  who  associated 
democracy  with  outcomes  of  good  government  in  terms  of  freedom  and 
rights.  The  second  category  was  judged  to  have  incorrectly  defined  the  idea  of 
democracy.  Correlation  between  the  first  category  and  positive  evaluation  of 
the  RC  system  is  taken  as  an  indicator  that  the  system  is  a democratizing 
influence. 
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These  definition-based  measures  are  oblique  as  they  categorize  data 
with  scant  attention  to  complexities  of  meaning.  These  complexities  are 
further  exacerbated  by  their  cross  cultural  context.  The  word  'democracy'  is 
not  easily  defined  in  any  tongue  much  less  translated  across  cultures  and 
languages.  Indeed,  the  coding  scheme  we  have  adopted  for  this  variable  can 
be  criticized  for  falling  into  exactly  such  analytical  traps,  since  our  'correct' 
category  can  be  accused  of  over-reliance  on  a western-inspired  procedural 
definition  of  democracy.1!  But  despite  these  very  real  caveats  on  definition- 
based  measurements  of  democratization,  they  remain  of  interest  to  the 
present  study  since  they  yield  evidence  that  Langi  respondents  who  define 
democracy  in  terms  of  popular  sovereignty  also  tend  to  give  the  RCs  positive 
evaluations. 

As  previewed  in  the  introduction  to  this  chapter,  the  data  presented  in 
this  section  seldom  yields  concise  interpretation.  Perhaps  the  most 
straightforward  indicators  linking  the  RCs  to  democratization  finds  positive 
correlations  between  positive  evaluations  of  the  system,  and  those  who 
define  democracy  in  terms  of  popular  sovereignty  and  participation. 
However,  these  data  are  burdened  with  the  'slippery'  quality  of  their 
definitional  base.  The  other  data  are  often  equivocal,  on  one  hand  we  see 
evidence  that  respondents  recognize  the  RCs  as  venue  for  exerting  personal 
influence  in  local  affairs,  but  there  is  also  evidence  that  the  majority  of 
respondents  do  not  feel  that  they  have  any  influence  in  local  decision 

11 A useful  discussion  of  the  Ganda  definition  of  democracy  can  be  found  in 
the  work  of  Mikael  Karlstrom  (1995).  Karlstrom  notes  that  most  Baganda 
define  democracy  in  terms  of  freedom  (especially  freedom  of  speech),  with 
little  attention  popular  sovereignty.  My  findings  parallel  those  of  Karlstrom 
as  we  found  roughly  12%  of  my  rural  Ganda  sample  in  Luwero  defined 
democracy  in  terms  of  popular  sovereignty,  42%  gave  an  alternate  definition 
usually  based  on  notions  of  freedom,  and  the  remaining  46%  either  could 
not,  or  did  not  attempt  to  define  the  term. 
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making.  In  addition,  there  is  evidence  that  the  respondents  see  the  RCs  more 
as  a source  for  local  information  than  as  deliberative  bodies.  The  potential  for 
democratization  surrounds  the  system;  by  virtue  of  description  it  appears  that 
the  RC  system  cannot  help  but  have  a democratizing  influence  in  terms  of 
socialization  processes.  However,  clear  indicators  that  this  democratizing 
potential  is  realized  are  lacking  in  the  data. 

Democratization  as  Efficacy 

One  key  source  for  data  concerning  democratization  as  associated  with 
the  RC  system  comes  from  the  survey's  second  question:  ’Do  you  personally 
have  any  influence  in  village  (not  family)  problem  solving  and  decision 
ynaking  processes ?'  This  question  was  followed  by  two  path  dependent 
questions.  For  those  who  said  they  had  influence  in  the  village;  'How  or 
where  do  you  exercise  this  influence ? and  for  those  who  said  they  had  no 
influence  'Why  do  you  not  have  influence  in  village  problem  solving  and 
decision  inaking  processes ?'  The  strongest  evidence  for  democratization  via 
the  RCs  would  have  been  for  a majority  of  people  to  indicate  that  they  felt 
they  had  influence  in  local  affairs,  and  further  that  they  exercised  this 
influence  in  the  RCs.  Based  on  data  which  showed  high  levels  of  use  of  the 
system  and  knowledge  about  the  system  (especially  at  RC  1 level)  it  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  that  respondents  might  describe  the  RCs  as  a venue  for 
exercising  power.  However,  the  step  from  a state  of  participation  and 
knowledge,  to  a state  of  self-aware  political  efficacy  through  the  system 
appears  to  be  a step  that  has  not  been  taken  by  most  Ugandans.  Table  #27 
reports  response  frequencies  to  the  survey's  second  question. 
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Table  #27  Frequencies:  'Do  you  personally  have  any  influence  in  village  (not 
family)  problem  solving  and  decision  making  processes?'  (all  respondents). 


RESPONSE 

N 

PERCENT 

yes 

214 

49.2 

no 

221 

50.8 

TOTALS 

435 

100.0 

The  majority  of  the  survey  respondents  did  not  describe  themselves  as 
having  influence  in  village  affairs.  This  fact  is  somewhat  surprising  when  we 
remember  that  unprompted,  fully  85%  of  the  respondents  had  mentioned  the 
RC  as  their  first  answer  to  the  previous  survey  question  concerning  venues 
for  problem  solving.  Based  on  their  answers  to  the  survey's  first  question,  it 
appears  certain  that  respondents  were  aware  of  the  RC  as  a village  forum,  but 
it  is  equally  clear  in  the  response  to  the  survey's  second  question  that  most 
respondents  did  not  recognize  the  system  as  a means  of  personal 
empowerment.  Even  though  the  RC  system  offers  tools  of  local  control 
accessible  to  all  Ugandans,  the  majority  of  respondents  did  not  recognize  the 
RCs  as  a place  where  they  might  exercise  influence  on  village  affairs.  Of 
course  there  are  many  potential  methodological  problems  with  the  question 
itself,  especially  concerning  the  definition  of  'influence',  as  well  as  possible 
distortions  of  the  emphasis  on  the  concept  of  'personal'  influence.  However, 
the  potential  for  misinterpretation  of  the  question  as  an  explanation  for  the 
respondent’s  failure  to  link  the  RCs  with  empowerment  is  belied  by  the  fact 
that  70%  (see  table  #33a)  of  those  who  answered  that  they  had  influence 
mentioned  the  RCs  as  the  first  place  where  they  exercised  their  influence. 
Thus,  it  remains  curious  that  more  respondents  did  not  see  the  RC  system  as 
a venue  for  exerting  personal  influence  in  village  affairs.  Based  on  the  data 
in  table  #27  it  seems  clear  that  the  RCs  have  not  created  a sense  of  political 
efficacy  among  villagers  in  the  manner  that  description  of  the  system  implies. 
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Multiple  regression  was  employed  to  isolate  factors  in  the  data  that 
might  help  us  understand  the  apparent  failure  of  the  RC  system  to  achieve 
linkage  with  the  perception  of  personal  empowerment.  The  results  of  this 
regression  analysis  are  reported  in  table  #28.  As  opposed  to  the  first  example 
of  multiple  regression  reported  in  the  introduction  to  this  chapter,  in  this  case 
the  most  parsimonious  model  is  reported.  Of  note  is  the  fact  that  the 
'urban/rural'  variable  is  included  in  the  model  even  though  its  beta  estimate 
does  not  fall  within  the  95%  confidence  range.  However,  at  p=  .0564  the 
'urban  / rural’  variable  is  very  close  to  the  .05  level,  and  as  subsequent 
analysis  will  show,  this  factor  is  important  to  develop  an  understanding  of 
political  efficacy  in  the  sample. 

Regression  Model:  Summary 

Dependent  Variable:  'Do  you  personally  have  influence  in  village  (not 
family)  problem  solving  and  decision  making  processes'?  (1=  yes,  2=  no) 

Independent  Variables:  gender  (1=  male,  2=  female),  RC  elect  (1=  ever  elected 
to  an  RC  committee  position,  2=  never  elected),  Hoima  Resident  (1=  Hoima 
resident  2-  nonresident)  and  Muslim  (1=  Muslim,  2=  not  Muslim)12 

Table  #28:  Multiple  Regression  (from  model  described  above) 

Count:  R:  R-squared:  Adj.R-squared:  RMS  Residual: 

424  .463  .214  .205  .446 


12This  model  is  inelegant  because  the  values  assigned  to  the  X variables  do 
not  result  in  a consistent  pattern  of  positive  and  negative  influence  of  the 
beta  coefficients.  Thus  the  positive  coefficient  for  gender  (.261)  represents 
lower  influence  for  women  since  pairings  of  'twos,'  that  is  that  the 
respondent  is  both  a woman  and  has  no  influence,  gives  the  regression  line 
an  upward  tilt  moving  to  the  right.  While  the  positive  coefficient  for  Hoima 
resident  indicates  a higher  incidence  among  Hoimans  since  not  Hoima 
resident  and  no  influence  create  the  same  pairing  of  'twos'  which  contributes 
a positive  slope  on  the  regression  line. 
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Table  #28a  Analysis  of  Variance  (from  model  described  on  previous  page) 

Source  DF:  SumSquares:  Mean  Square:  F-test: 

Regression  5 22.694  4.539  22.774 

Residual  418  83.306  .199  p = .0001 

Total  423  106 

Table  #28b:  Beta  Coefficient  Table 


Variable: 

Coefficient: 

Std.  Err.: 

Std.  Coeff.: 

t-Value: 

Probability: 

sex 

.256 

.045 

.256 

5.636 

.0001* 

RC  elect 

.285 

.053 

.244 

5.364 

.0001* 

Hoima  Resident 

.153 

.052 

.134 

2.927 

.0036* 

Muslim 

-.178 

.084 

-.093 

2.128 

.0339* 

Urban/  rural 

-.106 

.055 

-.088 

1.913 

.0564 

(*)significant  at  95% 

Of  note  is  the  fact  that,  similar  to  the  previous  regression  analysis,  only 
a modest  amount  of  the  variability  in  the  dependent  variable  is  accounted  for 
in  the  model  (R-squared  = .214).  Of  greater  interest  are  the  five  significant 
predictive  factors;  Gender,  RC  elect,  Hoima  resident,  Muslim  and  urban/ rural 
residence.  Of  these  five,  the  first  two,  'Gender'  and  'RC  elect'  each  achieve  R2 
values  of  .105  when  they  are  employed  as  single  predictive  variables  in 
simple  regression  models.  Among  these  two  variables  that  have  the 
strongest  correlation  with  the  dependent  variable,  RC  elect'  is  certainly  the 
least  interesting.  It  is  not  surprising  that  respondents  who  had  been  elected  to 
RC  positions  also  felt  that  they  had  influence  in  local  affairs.  There  are  always 
prominent  individuals  in  any  community,  and  these  are  the  people  who  are 
likely  to  describe  themselves  as  having  influence  in  local  affairs,  and  the 
people  who  are  likely  to  have  been  elected  to  RC  positions.  It  is  possible  that 
the  RC  system  has  been  an  impetus  to  increased  political  efficacy  among  those 
elected  to  RC  positions,  but  in  the  absence  of  time  series  data  it  is  not  possible 
to  prove  this  point.  Suffice  to  underline  the  fact  that  all  demographic  subsets 
of  those  elected  to  RC  positions  show  higher  levels  of  perceived  local 
influence  than  levels  of  influence  in  the  sample  as  a whole.  Thus,  it  is  likely 
that  the  system  has  enhanced  the  perception  of  influence  simply  because 
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many  people  have  served  on  RC  committees,  but  again,  there  is  no  way  to  be 
sure  that  those  elected  to  RC  positions  have  had  their  perceptions  of 
influence  changed  by  their  experience  in  the  RCs. 

Of  much  more  interest  is  the  other  dominant  independent  variable  in 
the  model,  namely  gender.  According  to  the  data  women  do  not  perceive 
themselves  as  having  influence  in  village  affairs.  This  result  is  seen  even 
though  women  mirror  the  tendency  in  the  sample  as  a whole  to  mention  the 
RCs  first  as  a venue  for  local  problem  solving.  (In  their  answers  to  the 
question  concerning  places  for  local  problem  solving  85%  of  females 
mentioned  RCs  as  their  first  response.)  Of  course,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that 
gender  is  such  a strong  predictor  of  perceived  influence  in  Uganda.  The  fact 
that  African  women  are  oppressed  across  virtually  the  whole  range  of  socio- 
economic factors  is  well  known.  Scholars  such  as  Aili  Mari  Tripp  (1994)  and 
others  have  made  the  point  that,  despite  the  inclusionary  tilt  of  the  RC 
system  toward  women,  females  have  not  realized  the  power  of  their  numbers 
in  RC  style  democracy.  A full  explanation  of  limited  empowerment  for 
women  in  the  RC  system  has  implications  for  a large  body  of  literature  on 
gender  relations  in  Africa  and  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  work. 

Age  also  is  a factor  which  parallels  gender  in  relation  to  political 
efficacy  through  the  RC  system.  Similar  to  the  case  of  women,  there  is 
evidence  that  the  youth  has  not  seized  on  potential  openings  in  the  RCs  for 
empowerment.  As  it  does  for  women,  the  RC  system  reserves  representation 
for  youth,  but  youth  tend  not  to  participate  in  RC  activities,  youth  also  tends 
to  describe  itself  has  not  having  influence  in  local  affairs.  Again,  these 
findings  are  not  unexpected,  but  the  fact  that  we  found  no  evidence  that  the 
RCs  experience  periodic  revolts  or  upheavals  based  on  demands  from  groups 
such  as  women  and  the  youth  suggest  that  there  has  been  little 
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experimentation  with  empowerment  for  traditionally  subservient  groups  in 
the  RC  system. 

Tables  #29  and  30  (page  following)  help  to  clarify  the  role  of  gender  as  a 
predictor  of  the  perception  of  influence.  In  table  #29,  we  see  the  results  of  the 
ANOVA  of  the  survey's  second  question  by  gender  for  rural  areas  only.  Here 
gender  is  a highly  significant  factor  differentiating  perceived  influence.  In 
table  #30  however,  which  performs  the  same  test  on  the  same  question  but 
utilizing  the  urban  sample  only,  the  difference  between  men  and  women 
with  regard  to  the  perception  of  influence  disappears. 

Two  facts  emerge  from  tables  #29  and  30:  first  that  levels  of  perceived 
influence  among  rural  women  are  much  lower  than  levels  of  perceived 
influence  among  rural  men;  and  second,  the  fact  that  levels  of  perceived 
influence  are  generally  lower  among  urbanites  than  among  their  rural 
dwellers.  In  one  sense  gender  can  be  described  as  a 'modernization'  variable 
because  significant  differences  between  men  and  women  disappears  in  the 
urban  context.  It  is  only  in  rural  areas  that  gender  describes  a significant 
difference  with  regard  to  perceived  influence.  Apparently  the  more  'modern' 
urban  socio-economic  environment  creates  a convergence  of  male  and 
female  perceptions  of  personal  political  efficacy.  If  we  accept  this 
interpretation  of  the  urban  rural  split  with  regard  to  men's  and  women's 
perceived  influence,  it  appears  that  the  RC  system  probably  has  done  little  to 
empower  people,  and  specifically  with  regard  to  gender  differences  it  would 
appear  that  the  RC  system  is  of  little  importance  since  it  is  in  the  rural  areas 
that  the  system  is  best  known  and  most  utilized. 
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Table  #29  ANOVA:  'Do  you  personally  have  influence  in  village  (not  family) 
problem  solving  and  decision  making  processes'?  (1=  yes;  2=  no)  by  gender, 

(rural  sample  only). 

F-test:  48.875  p = .0001 

Group:  Count  Mean:  Std.  Dev.:  Std.  Error: 

male  172  1.279  .45  .034 

female  162  1.636  .483  .038 

Table  #29a 

Comparison:  Mean  Diff.:  Fisher  PLSD:  Scheffe  F-test: 

male  vs.  female  -.357  .1*  48.875* 

(*)significant  at  95% 

Table  #30  ANOVA:  'Do  you  personally  have  influence  in  village  (not  family) 
problem  solving  and  decision  making  processes'?  (1=  yes;  2=  no)  by  gender 

(urban  sample  only). 

F-test:  2.773  p = .099 

Group.  Count  Mean:  Std.  Dev.:  Std.  Error 

male  43  1.605  .495  .075 

female  58  1.759  .432  .057 

Table  #30a 

Comparison:  Mean  Diff.:  Fisher  PLSD:  Scheffe  F-test: 

male  vs.  female  -.154  .183  2.773 

(*)significant  at  95% 

Table  #31  ANOVA:  'Do  you  personally  have  influence  in  village  (not  family) 
problem  solving  and  decision  making  processes' ? (1=  yes;  2=  no)  by  rural  vs. 
urban. 

F-test:  18.709  p = .0001 

Group.  Count  Mean:  Std.  Dev.:  Std.  Error 

urban  101  1.693  .464  .046 

rural  334  1.452  .498  .027 

Table  #31a 

Comparison:  Mean  Diff.:  Fisher  PLSD:  Scheffe  F-test: 

urban  vs.  rural  .241  .11*  18.709* 

(*)significant  at  95% 

However,  it  is  also  important  to  note  that  overall  levels  of  influence 
are  lower  in  urban  areas  than  they  are  in  rural  areas.  This  effect  is 
demonstrated  in  table  #31.  In  fact,  close  inspection  of  table  #30  shows  that 
differentiation  between  men's  and  women's  levels  of  perceived  influence  is 
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diminished  in  the  urban  sample,  not  because  women  perceive  their  influence 
to  be  greater,  (as  the  effect  of  the  urban  environment  might  predict  due  to 
'modernization'),  but  rather  the  difference  between  men  and  women  with 
regard  to  influence  becomes  smaller  in  the  urban  sample  largely  because 
urban  men  perceive  themselves  to  have  less  influence  in  local  matters  than 
their  male  counterparts  in  rural  areas.  Thus,  in  the  urban  environment 
people  see  themselves  as  having  less  influence  overall,  a fact  which  is 
reiterated  in  table  #32  which  performs  ANOVA  on  perceptions  of  influence 
by  place. 

Table  #32  ANOVA:  'Do  you  personally  have  influence  in  village  (not  family) 
problem  solving  and  decision  making  processes'?  (1=  yes;  2=  no),  by  place. 


F-test:  9.073  p = .0001 


Group:  Count: 

Mean: 

Std.  Dev.: 

Std.  Error. 

LUW 

112 

1.509 

.502 

.047 

HOI 

113 

1.345 

.478 

.045 

KAM 

101 

1.693 

.464 

.046 

L1R 

109 

1.505 

.502 

.048 

Table  #32a 

Comparison: 

Mean  Diff.: 

Fisher  PLSD: 

Scheffe  F-i 

LUW  vs.  HOI 

.164 

.128* 

2.12 

LUW  vs.  KAM 

-.184 

.131* 

2.53 

LUW  vs.  LIR 

.004 

.129 

.001 

HOI  vs.  KAM 

-.348 

.131* 

9.07* 

HOI  vs.  LIR 

-.159 

.129* 

1.982 

KAM  vs.  LIR 

.188 

.132* 

2.616* 

(*)significant  at  95% 

Although  overall  the  preceding  discussion  of  levels  of  influence 
cannot  be  taken  as  an  evidence  of  increased  levels  of  political  efficacy  via  the 
RCs,  (especially  with  regard  to  the  lack  of  empowerment  of  women),  tables 
#31  and  32  do  provide  an  opening  for  the  description  of  the  RCs  as  a venue 
for  the  exercise  of  personal  political  efficacy  among  rural  dwellers,  especially 
for  rural  men.  Returning  to  tables  #29  and  30  we  see  that  rural  men  have  the 
highest  level  of  perceived  influence  in  local  affairs  with  a mean  score  of  1.279 
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(1=  influence,  2-  no  influence).  Further  examining  these  tables  we  see  that 
rural  women  (1.636)  perceive  themselves  to  have  nearly  as  much  influence  as 
urban  men  (1.605).  The  higher  levels  of  influence  in  rural  areas  suggest  that  a 
case  can  be  made  for  the  RCs'  having  empowered  rural  people.  Higher  levels 
of  use  of  the  system  as  well  as  knowledge  about  local  leadership  in  the  system 
would  tend  to  support  this  argument.  Rural  people  may  feel  themselves  to 
have  more  control  over  their  local  affairs  than  their  urban  bothers  largely 
because  of  the  strength  of  the  RCs  in  rural  areas. 

But  the  argument  describing  the  RCs  as  an  impetuous  to  political 
efficacy  in  rural  areas  is  weak  do  to  the  lack  of  time  series  data.  Perhaps  rural 
people  (especially  men)  have  always  considered  themselves  to  be  'in  control' 
of  their  local  affairs.  However,  a more  pointed  criticism  of  the  observed 
differentiation  between  rural  and  urban  perceptions  of  influence  returns  to 
the  original  caveat  surrounding  this  issue  concerning  the  semantic 
complexities  of  the  question.  Perhaps  the  concept  of  influence'  translates 
poorly  across  the  rural-urban  divide.  There  is  some  evidence  that  the  RCs 
may  be  associated  with  higher  levels  of  perceived  influence  in  rural  areas,  but 
it  is  not  possible  to  be  sure  that  this  difference  would  hold  on  an  absolute 
scale  of  power.  Differences  between  meaningful  influence  in  urban  areas  and 
meaningful  influence  in  rural  areas  may  well  lie  at  the  root  of  the  rural- 
urban  divide  observed  in  the  data.  An  urban  dweller,  in  his  or  her  urban 
environment  may  well  have  less  influence  on  local  urban  affairs  than  rural 
dwellers  have  influence  on  local  rural  affairs,  but  this  situation  would  likely 
be  reversed  in  opposite  contexts.  Urban  dwellers  might  have  much  higher 
absolute  levels  of  empowerment,  however  they  live  in  an  environment 
characterized  by  higher  average  levels  of  empowerment.  That  is,  an  urban 
dweller  may  become  very  influential  in  a rural  setting,  but  a rural  dweller 
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would  experience  a loss  of  influence  in  an  urban  setting.  Because  of  higher 
levels  of  education  and  income,  the  urban  dweller  is  likely  to  be  the  'big  man' 
if  he  returns  to  his  family's  rural  home.  However,  when  rural  dwellers  enter 
the  urban  environment,  they  are  likely  to  loose  influence  and  status.13  As 
well,  it  is  possible  to  argue  that  urban  dwellers  live  in  a more  complex 
environment  than  their  rural  counterparts,  an  environment  where  power 
and  influence  are  not  as  easily  defined  as  in  rural  areas.  Thus,  urban  dwellers 
may  simply  be  espousing  a realistic  understanding  of  the  complexities  of  their 
environment,  rather  than  offering  insight  to  the  levels  of  knowledge  and 
skill  that  they  might  draw  on  to  influence  local  affairs. 

Turning  aside  from  the  complexities  of  interpreting  the  urban-rural 
divide,  we  look  at  the  two  remaining  independent  variables  from  the 
regression  analysis  in  table  #28,  'Hoima  residence'  and  Muslim'.  Taking  up 
the  Muslim  factor  first,  we  see  a weak  negative  effect  on  influence  attached  to 
Muslim  identity.  Although  not  as  easily  predictable  as  the  correlation 
between  gender  and  influence,  the  Muslim  factor  also  lacks  novelty.  Since 
Muslims  are  often  minority  groups  in  their  communities,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  they  may  feel  themselves  isolated  from  local  power  structures.  In 
addition,  the  tendency  among  Muslims  to  respect  religious  law  that  prevents 
women  from  taking  on  high  profile  roles  outside  the  home  is  likely  to 


13Although  the  stereotype  association  of  power  and  urban  residence  is 
generally  valid,  it  is  nonetheless  true  that  rural  peoples  can  thwart  the  plans 
and  activities  of  urban  dwellers  when  the  urbanites  venture  into  the 
countryside.  Indeed,  among  elite  respondents  we  often  heard  complaints 
about  the  power  of  low  level  RCs,  mostly  concerning  the  logistical 
complexities  of  obtaining  letters  affirming  citizenship  and  residence,  but  also 
having  to  do  with  rural  peoples  attempts  to  impose  taxes,  or  otherwise 
frustrate  the  activities  of  absentee  urban  land  owners.  Some  elites  describe 
the  rural  RC  system  as  brake  on  rational  economic  activity,  and  generally  as 
an  anti-modern  institution. 
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suppress  the  incidence  of  perceived  influence  within  the  Muslim  sample. 
Indeed,  Muslim  women  are  only  half  as  likely  to  describe  themselves  as 
having  influence  as  women  in  the  sample  as  a whole  (16.7%  of  Muslim 
women  felt  they  had  influence,  while  34%  of  women  in  the  whole  sample 
felt  they  had  influence).  As  previously  mentioned,  the  fact  that  religious 
identification  has  such  a low  profile  in  the  data  is  of  interest  since  the  history 
of  Ugandan  politics  is  marked  by  the  importance  of  religious  identification. 
Religious  differences  were  not  manifest  in  use  patterns,  knowledge  or 
evaluation  of  the  RC  system.  It  is  only  in  the  examination  of  a very  general 
concept  such  as  perceived  influence  that  religious  identification  appears  to  be 
of  any  importance.  Further,  when  religious  identity  is  important,  it  is  not 
attached  to  the  large  groupings  of  Christian  antagonists,  but  rather  with  the 
Muslim  minority  (Muslims  make  up  approximately  10%  of  Uganda's 
population). 

Turning  to  the  independent  variable  'Hoima  Resident'  from  the 
regression  model  from  table  #28  (also  evident  in  the  ANOVA  table  #32),  it  is 
difficult  to  explain  why  the  Hoima  sample  stands  apart  from  the  other  rural 
samples  with  regard  to  levels  of  perception  of  individual  influence.  Hoima  is 
not  appreciable  different  from  the  other  rural  samples  in  the  data's 
demographic  measures.  Perhaps  there  are  historical  or  cultural  factors  that 
work  to  boost  rural  Banyoro  levels  of  perceived  influence.  Within  the  data 
however,  there  is  one  factor  with  possible  causal  linkages  to  the  high 
incidence  of  perceived  influence  in  Hoima.  This  factor  concerns  the  tendency 
among  the  Hoima  sample  to  mention  the  RC  courts  as  the  place  where  the 
respondent  is  most  likely  to  exercise  his  or  her  influence. 

Tables  #33-37  reveal  response  frequencies  by  research  site  to  the  follow 
up  question  for  those  respondents  who  indicated  that  they  had  influence  in 
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local  matters.  The  questions  was:  'How  or  where  do  you  use  (exercise)  this 
influence'?  If  there  is  more  than  one  way  that  you  have  influence  please  tell 
me  which  is  the  most  important,  and  then  tell  me  the  others.'  The  coded 
category  'RC/  courts'  refers  to  responses  that  clearly  indicated  participation  in 
RC  judicial  functions.  The  category  'personal'  indicates  that  the  respondent 
indicated  that  he/ she  had  influence  on  a personal  basis  with  friends  and 
family,  but  did  not  indicate  any  institutional  influence. 

Several  observations  are  notable  concerning  tables  #33-37.  Looking 
first  at  Table  #33,  we  see  that  the  RCs  are  a strong  first  choice  as  a venue  for 
exercising  influence.  The  solid  recognition  of  the  system  evident  in  table 
#33a  in  which  70%  of  respondents  recognized  the  RCs  as  a place  where  they 
could  exercise  a voice  in  local  affairs  is  mitigated  by  the  fact  that  the  sample 
for  this  question  includes  only  those  who  felt  they  had  influence,  nonetheless 
the  data  in  table  #33a  are  strong  endorsements  of  the  system's  democratic 
potential.  People  who  feel  they  have  influence  in  local  affairs  recognize  the 
RC  system  as  a venue  for  exercising  their  influence.  However,  examining  the 
response  patterns  for  the  individual  research  sites  brings  to  light  several 
'hiccups’  in  the  response  patterns  which  question  the  validity  of  the  results. 

It  is  especially  notable  that  Luwero  has  the  lowest  percentage  of  respondents 
who  mention  the  RC  first.  This  is  surprising  since  the  Luwero  sample 
generally  gives  the  RCs  strong  endorsement  on  other  measures. 
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Table  #33  Frequencies:  (sic)  'How  or  where  do  you  exercise  your  influence ? ’ 

(All  respondents) 


RESPONSE 

N 

% 

RC  court 

61 

28 

RC 

54 

24.8 

Personal 

39 

17.9 

Member  RC  committee 

31 

14.2 

Elder 

15 

6.9 

Meetings,  not  nec.  RC 

8 

3.7 

RC/ Personal 

4 

1.8 

RC/ Elder 

3 

1.4 

Other 

3 

1.4 

TOTALS 

218 

100.1 

Table  #33a  (summary  of  table  #33) 


RESPONSE 

N 

% 

Mention  RC  first 

153 

70.2 

Personal 

39 

17.9 

Other 

26 

12 

TOTAL 

218 

100.1 

Table  #34  Frequencies:  (sic)  'How  or  where  do  you  exercise  your  influence ? ’ 

(Luwero) 


RESPONSE 

N 

% 

Personal 

25 

43.9 

Member  RC  committee 

18 

31.6 

Elder 

10 

17.5 

RC 

2 

3.6 

Other 

2 

3.5 

TOTALS 

57 

100.2 

Table  #34a  (summary  of  table  #34) 


RESPONSE 

N 

% 

Personal 

25 

43.9 

Mention  RC  first 

20 

35.2 

Other 

12 

21 

Total 

57 

100.2 

Table  #35  Frequencies:  (sic)  'How  or  where  do  you  exercise  your  influence ? ' 

(Floima) 


RESPONSE 

N 

% 

RC  court 

52 

68.4 

RC 

19 

25 

Elder 

2 

2.6 

Member  RC  committee 

1 

1.3 

Personal 

1 

1.3 

Other 

1 

1.3 

TOTALS 

76 

99.9 
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Table  #35a  (summary  table  #35  from  previous  page) 


RESPONSE 

N 

Mention  RC  first 

72 

Personal 

1 

Other 

3 

Total 

76 

% 

94.7 

1.3 

3.9 

99.9 


Table  #36  Frequencies:  (sic)  'How  or  where  do  you  exercise  your  influence ?' 

(Lira) 


RESPONSE  N 

RC  30 

Meetings,  not  nec.  RC  7 

RC/  court  5 

Member  RC  committee  4 

Elder  3 

RC/ Elder  3 

TOTALS  52 


% 

57.7 

13.5 

9.6 

7.7 

5.8 
5.8 

100.1 


Table  #36a  (summary  table  #36) 


RESPONSE  N 

Mention  RC  first  42 

Meetings,  not  nec.  RC  7 
Other  (elder)  3 

Total  52 


% 

80.8 

13.5 

5.8 

100.1 


Table  #37  Frequencies:  (sic)  'How  or  where  do  you  exercise  your  influence?' 

(Kampala) 

RESPONSE 

N 

% 

Personal 

13 

39.4 

Member  RC  committee 

8 

24.2 

RC/  court 

4 

12.1 

RC 

4 

12.1 

RC/ Personal 

3 

9.1 

Meetings,  not  nec.  RC 

1 

3 

TOTALS 

33 

99.9 

Table  #37a  (summary  table  #37) 


RESPONSE 

N 

% 

Mention  RC  first 

19 

57.5 

Personal 

13 

39.4 

Meetings,  not  nec.  RC 

1 

3 

Total 

33 

99.9 

A complete  explanation  of  the  differentiation  between  Luwero  and  the 
other  sites  is  difficult  to  formulate.  One  possible  explanation  lies  in  the 
strength  of  the  'personal'  and  'elder'  categories  in  the  Luwero  sample's 
response.  Especially  with  regard  to  the  strength  of  the  'elder'  category,  there  is 
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a suspicion  that  the  rural  Baganda  of  Luwero  tend  to  rely  on  traditional 
structures,  especially  clan  organizations,  as  venues  for  exerting  personal 
influence  in  local  affairs.  This  line  of  reasoning  meshes  well  with  the 
Baganda’s  continuing  fascination  with  the  return  to  a federal  organization  of 
the  Ugandan  state,  and  the  reinstatement  of  at  least  some  political  power  to 
the  kingdom  of  Buganda.  Federalism  and  the  role  of  the  king  in  Buganda  is 
probably  the  key  national  political  issue  in  rural  Buganda.  Several  of  our  elite 
interview  in  Luwero  indicated  that  there  was  a strong  sentiment  in  favor  of 
return  to  a strong  traditional  monarchy  for  Buganda.  The  minutes  of  RC 
meetings  in  Luwero  also  gave  evidence  that  Gandan  monarchists  utilized  the 
RCs  venues  for  creating  support  and  soliciting  funds  for  the  monarchy  in  the 
period  preceding  the  investiture  of  the  new  king  of  Buganda  in  1992.  The 
comparative  importance  of  traditional,  that  is  non-NRM  instituted 
government  structures  in  Buganda,  may  lie  behind  the  differentiation 
between  Luwero  and  the  other  rural  sites  with  regard  to  choice  of  venue  for 
exerting  personal  influence.  It  is  also  possible  to  read  the  preponderance  of 
'personal'  as  the  place  where  influence  is  most  likely  to  be  exerted  in  Luwero 
as  contributing  to  the  interest  among  the  Baganda  with  traditional  means  of 
social  organization  since  clan  activities  are,  by  definition,  closely  related  to 
family  ties.  Thus,  although  clan  structures  are  not  tightly  bound  by  blood 
relations,  there  is  an  element  of  kinship  that  could  easily  be  translated  as 
'personal'  in  nature. 

Of  course,  there  is  also  the  possibility  that  this  question  was  somehow 
distorted  in  translation  in  the  Luganda  version  of  the  survey  so  that  too 
much  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  notion  of  personal  influence.  In  terms  of 
survey  design  the  emphasis  on  'personal'  was  meant  to  be  translated  into  a 
sense  of  individual,  as  opposed  to  group  influence,  but  it  is  possible  that  the 
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idea  of  personal  influence  then  reappeared  in  the  response  patterns  as 
personal,  or  individual  influence,  without  adequate  probing  for  the 
designation  of  a public  venue  where  this  'personal'  influence  might  be 
exerted. 

Particularly  notable  however  is  the  sharp  differentiation  between  the 
Luwero  and  Hoima  samples  in  these  tables.  In  Hoima,  there  was  a clear 
pattern  of  response  which  emphasized  the  exercise  of  personal  influence  RC 
court  proceedings.  The  typical  response  from  Hoima  included  references  to 
'evidence'  and  'testimony'  along  with  references  to  deciding  guilt  or 
innocence.  Again,  explanation  of  differentiation  with  regard  to  Hoima  is 
incomplete,  but  it  is  notable  that  the  Hoima  pattern  closely  matches  the 
minutes  of  RC  meetings  that  we  were  able  to  gather  from  the  rural  sites.  The 
vast  majority  of  meetings  appeared  to  center  on  court  proceedings.  Perhaps  it 
is  only  that  the  Banyoro  of  Hoima  have  embraced  the  judicial  aspects  of  the 
RCs  more  completely  than  their  Bantu  brothers  in  Luwero,  but  it  appears 
clear  that  the  Hoima  sample  associates  the  RCs  with  empowerment  in  public 
affairs  (even  if  only  in  a judicial  sense)  more  completely  than  the  mostly 
Baganda  sample  of  Luwero. 

Tables  #33-37  are  also  notable  for  the  fact  that  the  Lira  sample  gave 
solid  recognition  to  the  RCs  as  a public  forum  for  the  exercise  of  personal 
influence.  Previously,  with  regard  to  comparison  of  the  RCs  with  the  chiefs, 
it  had  been  suggested  that  the  Langi  may  be  less  dependent  on  the  RC  system 
than  others  due  to  the  comparatively  high  incidence  of  membership  in 
NGOs,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  Wang  Tic  in  Lango  rural 
society.  In  this  case  however,  the  response  from  Lira  indicates  that  the  RCs 
assume  a prominent  role  in  local  affairs,  even  if  there  is  considerable 
antagonism  toward  the  system  among  the  Langi,  and  even  if  many  Langi  are 
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unwilling  to  endorse  the  RC  system  as  preferable  to  other  government 
organizations. 

Finally  with  regard  to  tables  #33-37  it  is  important  to  see  that  even  in 
Kampala,  where  the  RCs  have  comparatively  little  impact  on  day  to  day  life, 
57.5%  of  the  respondents  mentioned  the  RCs  as  the  first  place  where  they 
would  exercise  their  influence. 

Overall,  the  data  resulting  from  this  question  concerning  venues  for 
exercising  influence  must  be  read  as  an  endorsement  of  the  RC  system's 
potential  for  democratization.  The  solid  recognition  that  the  RCs  receive  in 
Lira  and  Kampala,  the  two  sites  where  we  would  have  the  most  reason  to 
suspect  low  recognition  of  the  RCs,  underlines  this  point.  However,  the 
anomalies  of  the  Luwero  data  suggest  that  the  data  from  this  question  must 
also  be  interpreted  with  caution. 

Turning  our  attention  to  the  third  portion  of  the  questions  designed  to 
gauge  empowerment  through  the  RCs.  In  tables  #38  and  39  (page  following) 
we  examine  the  reasons  why  respondents  may  have  felt  that  they  had  no 
influence  in  local  affairs.  In  many  respects  these  tables  can  be  read  as  an 
endorsement  of  the  RC  system  since  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  pattern  to 
the  answers  that  suggests  that  people  are  prevented  from  exercising  influence 
in  the  RCs,  or  that  they  do  not  know  that  there  is  a place  where  they  might 
exercise  influence.  The  data  are  presented  in  two  tables  which  emphasize  a 
rural-urban  divide  to  the  response  on  this  question.  Table  #38  is  drawn  from 
the  rural  sample  only,  while  table  #39  reports  the  results  from  the  urban 
sample. 

Notable  in  table  #38  is  the  modal  response  concerning  'personal 
reasons'  or  'lack  of  confidence’  to  explain  why  the  respondent  felt  that  he  or 
she  did  not  have  any  influence  in  local  matters.  By  and  large  this  response 
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derives  from  the  female  portion  of  the  sample.  Apparently  many  rural 
women  have  no  experience  expressing  their  views  in  public,  and  they  simply 
disengage  from  communal  decision  making.  This  category  also  incudes  those 
who  claimed  that  they  were  sickly  or  somehow  incompetent  to  participate 
effectively  in  village  affairs.  Despite  the  clear  gender  differentiation  with 
regard  to  influence  discussed  earlier  in  this  section,  it  is  of  some  interest  to 
note  that  very  few  women  suggested  that  it  was  in  fact  due  to  their  gender 
that  they  did  not  have  influence  in  the  village.  It  is  notable  however,  that 
once  we  move  beyond  the  'Personal /lack  confidence'  category,  the  list  of 
reasons  given  in  table  #38  looks  very  similar  to  the  response  patterns  evident 
in  table  #39. 

Table  #38  Frequencies:  'Why  do  you  not  have  any  influence  in  village 
problem  solving  and  decision  making  processes ? (rural  sample  only). 


RESPONSE 

N 

% 

Personal  / lack  confidence 

33 

25.6 

not  involved 

26 

20.2 

Elected  officials /leaders  take  over 

18 

14 

student/young 

13 

10.1 

new  in  area 

12 

9.3 

too  bu  sy 

8 

6.2 

RC  inefficient 

4 

3.1 

Not  institutional  influence 

4 

3.1 

Trusts  officials 

3 

2.3 

woman 

3 

2.3 

Meetings  too  distant 

2 

1.5 

Too  old 

2 

1.5 

No  problems 

1 

.8 

TOTALS 

125 

100 
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Table  #39  Frequencies:  'Why  do  you  not  have  any  influence  in  village 
problem  solving  and  decision  making  processes ? (urban  sample  only). 


RESPONSE 

N 

% 

Not  involved 

18 

26.9 

Toobusy 

10 

14.9 

Elected  officials /leaders  take  over 

10 

14.9 

New  in  area 

10 

14.9 

Meetings  too  distant 

5 

7.5 

Personal,  lack  confidence 

4 

6 

No  Problems 

3 

4.5 

Student  /Young 

3 

4.5 

Trusts  officials 

2 

3 

Not  institutional'  influence 

1 

1.5 

Woman 

1 

1.5 

TOTALS 

67 

100.1 

In  fact  aside  from  the  modal  response  of  the  rural  sample,  the  data  in 
these  tables  read  much  like  a list  of  excuses  for  not  participating  in  a local 
American  election.  The  categories  do  not  appear  to  be  a list  of  fundamental 
obstacles  to  personal  political  efficacy.  Apart  from  the  modal  response,  other 
popular  categories  in  both  tables  appear  to  represent  conscious  choices  on 
behalf  of  the  respondent  not  to  attempt  to  exercise  any  potential  personal 
influence.  People  who  are  'not  involved'  or  'too  busy'  are  not  necessarily 
unaware  or  lacking  influence,  rather  they  appear  to  have  chosen  to  remain 
aloof  from  local  affairs.  Following  the  pattern  of  urban-rural  differentiation, 
the  large  'too  busy'  category  from  in  table  #39  emphasizes  time  restraints  of 
an  urban  lifestyle.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  response  'elected 
officials  / leaders  take  over'  is  a suggestion  of  unwanted  authoritarianism  on 
behalf  of  leadership,  or  simple  recognition  that  leaders  take  care  of  communal 
problem  solving.  But  some  of  the  other  small  categories  such  as  'trusts 
officials'  or  the  practical  notion  that  the  respondent  is  'new  in  the  area', 
suggest  that  the  respondent's  lack  of  influence  in  local  affairs  is  not  an 
indictment  of  the  RC  system  at  large.  To  some  degree  the  data  from  tables  #38 
and  39  serve  to  revive  the  empowering  potential  of  the  RC  system,  since 
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many  of  those  who  said  they  lacked  influence  appear  to  be  well  placed  to  exert 
a role  in  local  affairs  if  they  simply  had  a mind  to  do  so. 

In  siim,  the  data  resulting  from  the  questions  concerning  personal 
influence  are  'fuzzy'  in  many  respects.  The  fact  that  a majority  of  people  do 
not  feel  they  have  influence  at  all  is  a decided  negative  for  the  democratizing 
potential  of  the  RC  system.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  system  is 
well  utilized  by  those  who  feel  that  they  possess  influence.  At  the  same  time 
varying  response  patterns  as  to  exactly  where  personal  influence  is  exercised 
tends  to  suggest  that  there  are  inconsistencies  in  the  survey's  definition  of  the 
concept  of  'personal  influence'  across  the  survey’s  four  languages.  Finally, 
the  reasons  given  for  lack  of  influence  do  not  espouse  any  patterns  that 
appear  to  be  fundamental  brakes  on  the  exercise  of  local  influence.  Returning 
to  arguments  advanced  in  the  introduction  to  this  chapter,  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  the  survey  is  ambitious  in  its  aspiration  to  measure  concepts 
such  as  personal  influence.  The  response  to  the  questions  about  influence 
demonstrate  that  RCs  have  not  begun  a ground  swell  of  local  populism,  but  it 
is  also  evident  that  they  fill  an  important  role  in  the  definition  of  local  power 
structures. 

Continuing  the  equivocal  theme  of  this  section  are  the  data  presented 
in  tables  #40-44  which  report  the  response  to  the  survey  question,  'Why  do 
you  attend  RC  meetings ?'  Answers  in  support  of  the  system's  democratizing 
potential  were  expected  to  center  around  interests  in  voting,  debating  policy 
or  generally  improving  the  local  community  in  some  fashion.  But  the 
overwhelming  modal  response  indicated  that  people  attend  RC  meetings  to 
acquire  'community  information'.  Acquiring  information  may  be  important 
for  the  development  of  political  efficacy,  however  given  the  tendency  for 
rural  RCs  to  conduct  meetings  primarily  to  discuss  court  cases,  it  seems  that 
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the  RCs  function  more  as  a clearing  houses  for  village  gossip,  rather  than  as 
humble  debating  societies.  The  other  negative  side  to  the  popularity  of  the 
'community  information'  category  is  the  occasional  open  ended  comment 
that  indicated  that  the  respondent  went  to  the  meetings  to,  'find  out  what  was 
going  on,  and  to  find  out  what  they  want  us  to  do'.  In  other  words,  RC 
meetings  may  serve  to  issue  pronouncements  and  orders,  such  as  informing 
local  residents  when  and  where  people  will  meet  to  do  road  maintenance 
work.  More  trenchant  evidence  of  increased  political  efficacy  through  the 
system  would  be  minutes  form  RC  meetings  that  record  community  debate 
concerning  road  maintenance.  Aside  from  petty  judicial  proceedings,  there  is 
little  evidence  in  the  data,  or  in  the  minutes  of  RC  meetings  to  indicate  that 
the  RCs  promote  participation  in  community  decision  making. 

Also  of  note  is  the  tendency  in  Lira  for  respondents  to  indicate  that 
attendance  at  RC  meetings  is  required  rather  than  an  activity  of  interest  and 
free  will.  Lira  more  than  doubles  the  response  percentage  in  the  category 
'supposed  to'  as  a reason  for  attending  RC  meetings.  Again,  this  unique 
response  from  Lira  returns  to  the  observation  that  the  RCs  are  not  embraced 
by  the  Langi  in  the  same  way  that  they  tend  to  be  in  the  other  sample 
populations. 

Table  #40:  Frequencies:  Why  do  you  attend  RC  meetings ?'  (all  respondents). 


RESPONSE 

N 

% 

Community  Information 

203 

64.9 

Supposed  to 

34 

10.8 

When  called 

13 

4.2 

To  exchange  opinions, 
discuss  issue 

12 

3.8 

RC  committee  member 

12 

3.8 

To  solve  problems 

11 

3.5 

Issue  specific 

4 

1.3 

To  be  involved 

4 

1.3 

Other 

20 

5.3 

TOTAL 

313 

98.9 
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Table  #41  Frequencies:  'Why  do  you  attend  RC  meetings ?'  (Luwero). 


RESPONSE 

N 

% 

Community  Information 

77 

83 

Supposed  to;  committee 
member 

5 

5.4 

To  be  involved 

4 

4.3 

To  solve  problems 

3 

3.2 

Other 

6 

6.5 

TOTAL 

93 

100.1 

Table  #42  Frequencies:  'Why  do 

RESPONSE 

N 

% 

Community  Information 

58 

67.4 

Supposed  to;  committee 
member 

11 

12.8 

To  exchange  opinions, 
discuss  issue 

6 

7 

When  called 

4 

4.7 

To  solve  problems 

3 

3.5 

Other 

4 

4.8 

TOTAL 

86 

100.2 

Table  #43  Frequencies:  'Why  do  you  attend  RC  meetings ?'  (Kampala). 


RESPONSE  N 

Community  Information  34 

Supposed  to;  committee  7 

member 

To  exchange  opinions,  4 

discuss  issue 

To  solve  problems  3 

When  called  2 

Other  4 

TOTAL  54 


% 

63 

13.1 

7.4 

5.6 

3.7 
7.4 

100.2 


Table  #44  Frequencies:  'Why  do  you  attend  RC  meetings ?'  (Lira). 


RESPONSE 

N 

% 

Community  Information 

44 

55 

Supposed  to;  committee 
member 

25 

31.2 

When  called 

3 

3.8 

To  exchange  opinions. 

3.8 

discuss  issue 

To  solve  problems 

1 

1.2 

Other 

4 

5 

TOTAL 

80 

100 
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Democratization  and  Resistance  Councils:  Definitional  Linkages 

The  final  pieces  of  evidence  from  the  data  regarding  links  between  the 
RC  system  and  democratization  derive  from  correlations  between 
respondent's  ability  to  define  democracy  and  their  evaluations  of  the  RC 
system.  Generally  speaking,  those  who  associated  the  concept  of  democracy 
with  popular  sovereignty  and  participation  in  government  gave  the  RC 
system  positive  evaluations.  In  statistical  terms  this  tendency  is  most  clear  in 
the  Kampala  and  Lira  because  these  samples  provide  the  requisite 
differentiation  in  RC  evaluation.  The  ’democracy  define'  variable  (1=  correct 
definition,  i.e.  definitions  including  reference  to  popular  sovereignty  and 
participation;  2=  all  other  definitions,  usually  referring  to  freedom  of  some 
kind),  significantly  predicts,  in  the  correct  direction,  all  the  broad  RC 
evaluation  variables  for  the  Kampala  and  Lira  samples.  However,  in  most 
cases  the  R square  statistic  is  extremely  low.  The  regression  analysis  reported 
in  table  #44  gives  the  highest  R square  value  of  all  the  possible  combinations. 


Regression  Model:  Summary 

Dependent  Variable=  RC  evaluation  (" The  RC  has  done  good  things  for  my 
village 1=  agree  strongly;  5=  disagree  strongly) 

Independent  Variable=  Democracy  define  (1=  correct;  2-  incorrect;  see  above) 


(Lira  and  Kampala  samples  only) 

Table  #45 

Count  R R-sq.  Adj.R-sq.  RMS  Residual 

189  .316  .1  .095  1.34 


F-test: 

20.775 

p = .0001* 


Table  #45a  Analysis  of  Variance  Table 

Source  DF:  Sum  Squares:  Mean  Square: 

REGRESSION  1 37.31  37.31 

RESIDUAL  187  335.833  1.796 

TOTAL  188  373.143 
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Table  #45b  Beta  Coefficient  Table  (from  model  previous  page) 

Variable:  Coefficient:  Std.  Err.:  Std.  Coeff.:  t-Value:  Probability: 

INTERCEPT  1.185 

SLOPE  .978  .215  .316  4.558  .0001* 

(*)  significant  at  95% 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  a tendency  to  give  positive  evaluations  to  the 
RCs  among  respondents  who  conceive  of  democracy  as  related  to  notions  of 
popular  participation  in  government.  This  fact  suggests  that  the  RCs  have 
achieved  some  success  opening  local  decision  making  processes  to  the  people. 
Again  however,  it  is  important  to  underline  the  fact  that  such  definitional 
evidence  is  difficult  to  evaluate  due  to  the  complexities  of  opertionalizing  the 
concept  of  democracy  as  a predictive  variable.  Arguably  the  definition  of 
democracy  employed  here  is  excessively  arbitrary  and  weighted  toward  a 
stereotypical  western  definition  of  democracy  in  procedural  terms,  where 
democracy  is  equated  to  the  aggregation  of  individual  opinion.  In  fact,  only 
14%  of  the  Lira  sample  ’correctly’  defined  democracy  in  these  terms.  Thus, 
while  the  RC  system  may  be  valued  by  a significant  minority  of  the 
population  that  defines  democracy  in  western  oriented  terms,  the  system's 
'democratic'  design  may  not  speak  to  the  majority  who  may  not  link  ideas  of 
participation  with  their  definitions  of  'good  government'. 

Conclusion:  RC  Institutionalization  and  Democratization 

The  over  riding  message  of  chapter  seven  is  that  subjects  as  large  as 
institutionalization  and  democratization  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
illumination  by  single  methodological  approaches.  The  survey  data 
considered  here  provide  a strong  baseline  for  analysis,  but  the  lack  of 
longitudinal  survey  data  precludes  firm  conclusions  about 
institutionalization  and  democratization  based  on  quantifiable  data  alone. 
However,  the  survey  data  does  enable  description  of  the  system.  From  the 
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survey  data  we  can  be  sure  that  the  RC  system  is  an  'organizational'  success 
story.  The  system  functions  on  the  ground,  people  know  about  it  and 
participate  in  it.  Because  of  the  survey  data  we  can  be  certain  that  the 
Resistance  Council  system  is  not  a failed  scheme  of  administrative 
reorganization. 

However,  our  powers  of  measurement  via  survey  data  decline  parallel 
to  the  subtlety  of  the  concept  we  wish  to  measure.  If  we  can  be  sure  of  the  RC 
system's  organizational  success,  we  can  be  less  sure  of  the  system's  degree  of 
normative  institutionalization.  With  regard  to  institutionalization  we  begin 
to  see  the  influence  of  political  and  historical  factors  which  confirm  the 
complexity  of  our  subject.  But  even  with  a concept  as  complex  as  normative 
institutionalization,  it  is  possible  to  reach  (or  at  least  to  argue  for)  certain 
conclusions.  Is  the  RC  system  a 'true'  institution?  Probably  not,  but  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  evidence  to  suggest  that  it  may  be  moving  in  that  direction. 
Certainly  there  are  many  people  in  Uganda  for  whom  the  RC  system  is  the 
closest  they  have  ever  come  to  experiencing  a true  institution  of  government. 

But,  when  we  attempt  to  measure  a concept  as  complex  as 
democratization,  the  survey  data  do  not  provide  as  much  solid  material  for 
analysis.  We  can  show  that  many  people  consider  the  RCs  as  a venue  for 
exercising  influence,  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  RCs  have  expanded  citizen 
input  and  control  as  much  as  they  have  colonized  an  existing  set  of 
community  power  arrangements.  At  the  village  level  there  has  probably 
always  been  some  form  of  decision  that  was  more  or  less  legitimate  in  the 
same  fashion  as  the  RCs  due  to  the  fact  that  village-type  power  arrangements, 
by  definition,  trade  on  the  same  'face-to-face'  legitimacy  as  that  claimed  by  the 
RC  system.  In  fact,  the  survey  data,  in  terms  of  statistically  significant 
information,  cannot  prove  that  the  RC  system  contributes  to  democratization 
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in  Uganda.  There  are  open  ended  comments  which  suggest  that  respondents 
understand  their  rights  and  voting  power,  but  the  data  themselves  lack  the 
consistency  necessary  for  building  firm  conclusions. 

It  is  only  in  concert  with  qualitative  data  that  we  can  begin  to  build  a 
case  for  the  RCs  as  an  agent  of  democratization.  Description  of  the  system's 
form,  along  with  observations  of  popular  initiatives  (such  as  the  recall  of  RC 
committee  members)  combine  to  describe  the  RC  system  as  having  a clearer 
impact  on  democratization  than  evidenced  by  survey  data  alone.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  qualitative  data  do  not  stand  on  its  own  as  well  as  well  as  it  stands 
with  support  from  quantitative  methods.  It  is  the  task  of  the  next  chapter  to 
weave  quantitative  and  qualitative  data  into  a fabric  that  summarizes  our 
understanding  of  the  interactions  between  the  concepts  of  institutionalization 
and  democratization. 


CHAPTER  EIGHT 
CONCLUSION 


Throughout  this  work  the  description  and  evaluation  of  the  Ugandan 
Resistance  Council  system  has  been  driven  by  two  questions.  The  first 
question  asked  if  the  RC  system  is  a 'true'  (i.e.  normative)  institution  (see 
chapter  three  for  definition  of  that  concept).  The  second  question  asked  if  the 
system  can  be  described  as  an  independent  variable  contributing  to 
democratization  in  Uganda.  In  this  concluding  chapter  we  take  up  each  of 
these  questions  in  turn,  followed  by  an  overview  of  where  this  work  stands 
in  the  broader  literature  on  African  democratization,  as  well  as  some 
comments  about  this  work's  methodological  contributions. 

Are  the  Resistance  Councils  True  Institutions? 

The  quick  and  easily  defensible  answer  to  the  question  posed  by  this  section's 
heading  is,  'no'.  If  we  compare  the  RC  system  to  other  known  'true' 
institutions,  that  is,  institutions  that  are  unquestionably  seated  in  the 
normative  framework  of  their  societies  and  which  certainly  influence  social 
and  political  events,  we  must  say  that  the  RC  system  is  not  fully 
institutionalized.  Alongside  the  United  States  Constitution  or  Harvard 
University  the  Ugandan  RC  system  is  a pale  institution.  But  such 
comparisons  are  probably  not  very  useful,  the  RC  system  is  much  too  young 
to  yield  firm  conclusions  about  its  institutional  status.  At  ten  years  of  age  the 
future  of  all  potential  institutions  is  in  doubt.  Organizations  may  be  designed 
to  match  a given  historical  context,  and  the  RCs  appear  to  be  admirably 
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designed  to  match  many  of  the  needs  of  rural-dwelling  Ugandans,  but 
organizations  become  institutions  as  they  evolve  to  fit  changing  textures  of 
politics  and  economics.  The  RC  system  has  not  survived  the  changes  in  state 
leadership  or  political  generations  that  would  enable  firm  conclusions  about 
its  institutional  status. l 

Despite  the  complexity  and  subtlety  of  appraising  institutionalization 
across  a limited  time  frame,  cautious  generalization  based  on  the  study's  data 
gives  reason  to  be  optimistic  concerning  the  institutional  potential  of  the  RC 
system.  Even  among  groups  such  as  the  Langi  who  have  reason  to  be  critical 
of  the  RCs  based  on  the  system’s  ties  to  the  NRM,  the  fact  that  the  system 
offers  a measure  of  local  control  over  local  affairs  suggests  that  the  Langi’s 
rejection  of  the  RCs  may  be  short-lived.  On  the  other  hand,  given  the  range 
of  problems  that  will  continue  to  face  Ugandan  governments,  it  would  be 
naive  to  suggest  that  the  RC  system  can  achieve  institutional  status  based  on 
its  peasant-friendly  design  alone.  The  poverty  of  rural  Uganda  is  very  real, 
and  it  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  define  the  rural  majority  as  a potential 
reservoir  of  discontent,  or  at  least  a political  venue  ripe  for  experimentation. 
The  small  scale  rural  agriculturists  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  Ugandan 
electorate  could  probably  be  hought-off  by  a new  group  of  state  level 
politicians  who  were  intent  on  abolishing  the  system.  As  one  of  our  elite 
interviews  in  Hoima  summed  up  his  evaluation  of  popular  feelings  about 
the  system;  "The  system  has  strong  support,  but  since  the  government  has 


iHere  it  is  useful  to  recall  Samuel  Huntington's  four  point  method  for 
evaluating  institutionalization  that  begins  with  appraisal  of  a potential 
institutions  'adaptability',  that  is  the  ability  of  an  institution  to  adapt  to  new 
conditions  over  time,  with  special  attention  focused  on  the  ability  of  the 
institution  to  survive  generational  changes  in  leadership  (Huntington,  1968, 
p.  13-23). 
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not  solved  all  problems,  people  would  be  open  to  change,  people  wouldn't 
fight  for  the  system." 

Most  Ugandans  are  too  busy  providing  their  basic  needs  for  them  to 
attach  much  institutional  significance  to  a given  form  of  local  government. 
The  RCs  appear  to  be  a positive  development  for  the  rural  majority,  but  they 
are  only  one  variable  in  a complex  political  and  economic  equation.  Ten 
years  experience  with  the  system  does  not  provide  the  depth  of  experience, 
habit  and  trust  that  would  ultimately  define  the  RC  system  as  a normative 
institution.  But  if  we  lack  the  time-series  data  to  make  firm  judgments  about 
the  value  people  attach  to  the  RCs,  we  can  at  least  be  reasonably  sure  that  the 
judgments  we  do  have  are  not  distorted  by  fundamental  lack  of 
understanding  about  the  system  and  what  it  does.  The  RC  system  is  not 
foreign  or  distant  from  the  day-to-day  lives  of  the  vast  majority  of  Ugandans. 
Asking  rural  Ugandans  questions  about  their  local  RC  is  a more 
straightforward  methodological  task  than,  for  instance,  asking  them  about 
their  degree  of  allegiance  to  the  nation,  or  their  opinions  about  the  relative 
merits  of  a unitary  as  opposed  to  a federal  organization  of  the  Ugandan  state. 
The  RC  system  allows  average  citizens  to  see  political  processes  unfold  within 
the  context  of  their  day  to  day  lives.  People  may  not  take  advantage  of  the 
potential  for  empowerment  that  the  system  offers,  but  they  do  know  how  the 
system  affects  their  daily  lives. 

Despite  the  difficulties  of  measuring  institutionalization,  the  weight  of 
evidence  accumulated  in  this  study  suggests  that  the  system  has  established  a 
kind  of  institutional  beachhead  in  Ugandan  politics.  This  study's  survey  data 
on  levels  of  participation  and  knowledge  of  RC  activities  makes  clear  that  the 
system  is  not  a simply  a political  initiative  that  is  withering  on  the  vine  of 
day  to  day  politics  and  administration.  The  system  exists,  and  it  plays  a 
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significant  role  in  the  lives  of  the  common  (especially  rural)  people.  At  a 
minimum,  it  is  possible  to  conclude  that  the  RC  system  is  a success  in  terms 
of  the  implementation  of  its  organizational  form. 

The  most  consistent  influences  on  evaluation  of  the  RC  system 
uncovered  by  this  study  are  regionally  and  ethnically  defined.  Both  random 
sample  and  elite  survey  data  makes  clear  that  people's  judgments  of  the  RC 
system  are  influenced  by  long-standing  political  perceptions  and  allegiances, 
as  well  as  short  term  economic  factors.  The  people  of  Lango  tend  to  see  the 
RCs  in  a neutral  or  suspicious  light,  while  the  Baganda  and  Banyoro  embrace 
the  system  with  little  or  no  equivocation.  This  differentiation  was  not 
unexpected.  There  are  many  historical  and  political  factors  which  predict  the 
Langi's  luke-warm  relation  to  the  RCs.  Regionally  and  ethnically  defined 
variation  in  appraisal  of  the  RC  system  underlines  the  fact  that  institutions 
are  difficult  to  isolate  from  their  political  and  historical  context.  Some 
regions  and  ethnicities  (mostly  Bantu  peoples  of  south  and  southwest 
Uganda),  see  the  RC  system  as  a symbol  of  political  liberation.  In  addition, 
these  peoples  are  likely  to  associate  the  RC  system  with  a period  of  economic 
renewal  and  enhanced  personal  security.  While  other  regions  (mostly  in  the 
north)  see  the  RCs  as  symbols  of  defeat  and  denial  of  free  political  expression. 
Northern  peoples  are  also  likely  to  associate  the  era  of  the  RCs  with  a period 
of  economic  and  personal  insecurity. 

The  evaluation  of  the  study's  survey  data  points  to  history  and 
contemporary  politics  for  explanation  of  differentiation.  Here  there  are  two 
broad  tracks  worth  investigating,  the  history  of  the  RCs  in  comparison  with 
other  arrangements  of  local  government  in  Uganda,  and  the  relation  of  the 
RC  system  to  state  level  politics.  With  regard  to  the  evaluation  of  the  RC 
system  with  previous  systems  of  local  government  in  Uganda  the 
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organizational  success  of  the  RC  system  argues  for  an  institutional  description 
of  the  system— especially  if  place  high  value  on  democratic  form  and  process. 
In  contrast  with  all  previous  systems  of  local  government  in  Uganda  the  RC 
system  does  not  rely  on  appointed  officials.  To  be  sure,  RC  committees  are 
often  dominated  by  the  same  local  elites  that  have  dominated  lower  levels  of 
governance  in  the  past,  but  it  seems  clear  that  the  authoritarian  powers  of  the 
appointed  chiefs  have  been  decisively  checked  by  the  advent  of  the  RCs.  In 
addition,  the  inclusive  form  of  the  RC  system,  most  significant  in  its 
recognition  of  a place  for  women  in  political  process,  is  an  important  marker 
differentiating  the  RCs  from  past  forms  of  local  governance.  Because  of  our 
lack  of  insight  to  definitions  of  'good  government'  in  rural  Uganda,  it  is 
dangerous  to  assume  that  the  breaking  the  power  of  the  chiefs  or  the 
participatory  innovations  of  the  RCs  necessarily  provide  impetus  to 
institutionalization  of  the  system.  But  at  the  time  of  this  writing  in  early 
1996,  it  is  difficult  not  to  accord  at  least  the  lower  levels  of  the  RC  system  from 
village  (RC  1)  up  to  subcounty  (RC  3)  a considerable  measure  of  institutional 
status  based  on  comparison  of  the  RC  system  with  past  arrangements  of  local 
government  in  Uganda. 

It  is  important  that  we  emphasize  the  distinction  between  the  higher 
and  lower  levels  of  the  system  with  regard  to  institutional  potential.  The 
political  transparency  which  legitimates  the  system's  lower  levels  disappears 
at  the  system's  higher  levels.  Although  the  government's  decentralization 
program  and  the  new  practice  of  direct  elections  at  all  levels  may  invigorate 
the  legitimacy  of  subcounty  and  district  levels  it  is  too  soon  to  make  any  firm 
judgments  about  the  effects  of  these  innovations.  What  seems  certain  is  that 
at  the  village  level  the  RCs  have  achieved  their  greatest  institutional  success. 
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and  it  would  appear  that  it  is  at  this  lowest  level  that  the  potential  for 
institutional  status  remains  the  greatest. 

The  other  important  area  where  context  obscures  our  analysis  of  the 
RC  system  concerns  the  relationship  of  the  RCs  to  the  state.  Here  our 
evaluations  must  remain  tentative  since  the  interpretation  of  contemporary 
state  politics  is  subject  to  rapid  revision  depending  on  the  outcome  of 
elections  and  the  fortunes  of  political  elites.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Ugandan  history  offers  ample  material  for  description  of  the  NRM  (and  by 
association  the  RC  system)  as  either  hero  or  villain  in  Ugandan  state  level 
politics.  The  sharpest  divisions  lie  between  UPC  supporters  of  the  second 
presidency  of  Milton  Obote  and  the  core  constituencies  of  the  NRM.  The  UPC 
faithful  consistently  criticize  the  NRM  and  RC  system,  while  the  NRM 
faithful  consistently  praise  the  RCs.  More  broadly,  as  the  discussions  in 
chapters  five  and  six  indicate,  the  turbulence  of  Uganda's  political  history 
tends  to  obscure  rather  than  clarify  analysis.  Depending  on  how  one  reads 
Ugandan  political  history,  one's  view  of  the  NRM  and  the  RC  system  varies 
widely.  If  one  places  a high  value  on  a stable,  consistent  and  coherent  state, 
then,  in  contrast  to  the  chaos  of  previous  political  and  economic  regimes  in 
Uganda,  the  state  created  by  President  Museveni  and  the  NRM  is  a strong 
prop  in  support  of  the  RC  system.  If  on  the  other  hand,  one  places  highest 
value  on  free  political  association  and  plural  process  to  organize  competition 
for  state  power,  then  the  NRM  (and  the  RCs)  appear  to  be  authoritarian 
brakes  on  good  governance. 

To  date,  it  is  probable  that  the  majority  of  Ugandans  have  tended  to 
value  the  stable  state  over  concerns  for  democratic  process.  But,  with  the 
passage  of  time  and  fading  memories  of  war  and  instability,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  assume  that  Ugandans  may  increasingly  value  freedom  of 
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political  association,  (i.e.  'multi-party'  politics),  over  the  stability  associated 
with  the  NRM’s  movement  based  politics.  If  this  assessment  is  true,  then  it  is 
likely  that,  to  the  degree  the  NRM  retains  its  opposition  to  multi-party 
pluralism,  the  association  between  the  RCs  and  the  NRM  will  become  a 
negative  factor  for  RC  institutionalization 

In  fact,  it  is  reasonable  to  describe  contemporary  Ugandan  politics  as  a 
de  facto  if  not  de  jure  multi-party  system.  As  the  current  presidential  and 
parliamentary  electoral  campaigns  are  taking  shape,  the  Inter-Party  Coalition 
(IPC),  an  alliance  of  the  UPC  and  DP,  stands  as  a de  facto  opposition  party  to 
the  NRM.  How  this  division  will  play  out  in  the  coming  elections  (May  1996) 
is  the  question  at  the  center  of  political  debate  in  Uganda.2  But  whatever  the 
official  ruling  on  the  fate  of  political  parties  in  Uganda,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
inclusivist  ideal  of  the  ’movement’  as  a practical  formula  for  control  of  the 
state  has  lapsed  into  the  realm  of  theory.  Thus,  the  RC  system  gains 
institutional  status  through  its  association  with  the  NRM’s  (basically 
successful)  project  of  state  rejuvenation,  but  there  appears  to  be  much  less 
institutional  capital  available  to  the  RC  system  by  virtue  of  its  association 
with  the  NRM’s  project  of  ’movement’  based  politics. 

The  question  of  how  Ugandans  will  frame  the  future  of  partisan 
politics  may  well  be  the  key  to  predicting  the  institutional  status  of  the  RC 
system.  If  local  and  district  level  government  becomes  a battle  ground  for 
party  politics,  it  is  likely  that  the  powers  currently  reserved  to  the  RC  system 
will  be  ever  more  highly  contested.  Increased  partisan  competition  in  local 
government  might  result  in  one  of  two  outcomes.  It  could  lead  to  a 

2The  new  constitution  calls  for  non-party  elections  in  1996  for  president  and 
parliament,  followed  by  a further  five  year  period  of  non-party  government. 
At  the  end  of  five  years  the  issue  of  whether  to  allow  multi-party  politics  is  to 
be  subjected  to  a national  referendum. 
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sharpening  of  policy  debates  and  increased  political  accountability  in  local 
government.  It  is  also  possible  that  decentralization  and  local  responsibility 
could  collapse  under  the  weight  of  destructive  partisan  squabbling  that  would 
provide  a rationale  for  a re-centralization  of  administrative  authority.  Only 
time  will  tell  if  the  RC  system  will  prosper  or  fade  without  the  political  cover 
of  the  movement  philosophy. 

Are  the  Resistance  Councils  an  Independent  Variable  Contributing  to 

Democratization  in  Uganda? 

The  question  of  whether  the  RC  system  can  be  described  as  a 
democratizing  influence  in  Uganda  does  not  result  in  simple  answers.  The 
honest  answer  is,  'it  depends'.  It  depends  first  of  all  on  methodological 
questions  such  as  our  choice  of  level  of  analysis.  The  lower  the  level  of  the 
system  we  examine,  the  more  it  appears  that  the  system  has  democratizing 
potential.  Methodological  choices  also  effect  our  discussions  of  the  system's 
democratizing  influence  since  how  we  choose  to  prioritize  and  present  our 
data  can  have  significant  effects.  If  we  choose  to  emphasize  description  of  the 
system  in  light  of  comparative  history,  then  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
RCs  are  the  first  nation-wide  system  of  local  government  based  on  universal- 
suffrage  elections  it  appears  that  the  RCs  are  a positive  influence  on 
democracy  in  Uganda.  However,  if  we  base  our  conclusions  on  this  study's 
measurement  of  personal  political  efficacy,  then  we  must  conclude  that  the 
RC  system  has  probably  done  tittle  to  democratize  Uganda. 

Our  views  of  the  RC  system's  democratizing  potential  can  also  be 
described  as  a product  of  theoretical  orientation.  If  we  approach  the  subject  of 
democratization  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  standard  liberal  model  of  'real- 
world'  democracy  as  an  essentially  state  level  phenomenon  of  elite 
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bargaining  punctuated  by  occasional  exercises  in  mass  participation,  then  we 
would  be  forced  to  conclude  that  the  RC  system  has  little  democratizing 
potential.  However,  if  we  approach  the  system  from  the  point  of  view  of 
democratic  theorists  who  place  emphasis  on  participation  and  who 
acknowledge  a greater  role  for  social  learning  as  a defining  characteristic  of 
democracy,  then  we  will  tend  to  see  the  RC  system  as  having  at  least  some 
potential  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  Ugandan  democracy. 

It  is  important  that  we  underline  the  fact  that  the  system's 
democratizing  potential  is  a matter  of  debate.  There  are  arguments  that  can 
be  made  in  support  of  the  RC  system  as  a democratizing  influence,  but  we 
cannot  confirm  that  the  RCs  have  made  a significant  contribution  to 
democracy  in  Uganda.  Certainly  if  our  focus  is  on  the  state  the  answer  is 
clear,  the  RC  system  has  not  democratized  Uganda.  The  elaborate  RC  plan  for 
vertical  linkages  between  state  and  citizen  accomplished  by  indirect 
representation  was  never  effectively  implemented.  Throughout  the  system 
there  is  little  evidence  that  bottom-up  aggregation  of  opinion  has  been  a 
significant  influence  on  policy  formation.  The  primary  impact  of  the  system 
has  been  local  and  horizontal.  Especially  at  the  lowest  levels  people  have 
been  given  some  input  into  community  decision  making  and  judicial 
processes,  but  these  are,  by  definition,  small  scale  examples  of  democracy  in 
action.  To  be  sure,  the  system  has  not  been  entirely  bereft  of  impact  on  state 
level  decision  making  processes.  As  Apollo  Nsibambi  notes,  the  National 
Resistance  Council  has,  on  occasion,  provided  a meaningful  forum  for  debate 
and  has  altered  some  state- level  initiatives  (1994).  But  by  and  large,  the  NRM 
state  has  held  sway  over  its  legislature,  and  there  is  little  evidence  that  people 
at  the  bottom  of  the  system  feel  any  meaningful  connection  to  the  NRC  or  the 
NRM  state  through  the  RC  system. 
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At  lower  levels  the  appraisal  of  the  RCs  democratizing  influence  is  far 
more  complex.  The  RC  system  enjoys  high  levels  of  participation,  as  well  as 
relatively  high  levels  of  system  knowledge,  and  the  inclusivist  principles  of 
its  organization  appear  to  be  widely  accepted.  However,  statistical  tests  of 
perceptions  of  personal  influence  across  demographic  subsets  of  the 
population  do  not  reveal  any  unanticipated  results.  In  particular,  the  system 
does  not  seem  to  have  inculcated  the  majority  of  the  female  rural  population 
with  a sense  of  personal  political  efficacy.  Lack  of  time-series  data  complicates 
our  interpretation  of  the  survey  data,  but  it  appears  reasonably  clear  that  the 
RC  system  has  not  recreated  Ugandan  political  culture  in  the  image  of  the 
individually  empowered  democrat. 

Also  at  micro  levels  of  analysis,  the  system  appears  to  be  admirably 
suited  to  small-scale  village  politics  and  it  appears  to  have  successfully 
meshed  with  a set  of  pre-existing  community  governance  relations,  relations 
which  were  already  democratic  in  terms  of  small-scale  participatory 
democracy.  The  system  has  probably  reinforced  pre-existing  patriarchal  forms 
of  democratic  political  legitimacy,  but  it  is  not  clear  that  the  system  has 
appreciably  extended  that  legitimacy  to  previously  under-enfranchised  groups 
(principally  women).  In  the  medium  term  across  the  next  10-20  years,  it  is 
probable  that  the  RC  system  will  be  described  as  a kind  of  democratic  'bottom 
line'  in  Uganda,  an  arena  where  politicians  will  be  loath  to  interfere  or 
trample  on  democratic  process.  But  questions  as  to  how  this  village  style 
democracy  will  be  aggregated  to  higher  levels,  or  even  extended  to 
majoritarian  political  efficacy  among  villagers  themselves  remain 
unanswered. 

In  the  end,  our  appraisal  of  the  RC  system's  democratizing  potential  is 
largely  tied  to  our  definitions  and  conceptions  of  democracy  itself.  If  we 
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follow  a standard  liberal  definition  in  which  democracy  is  understood  to  be  a 
combination  of  political  liberties  and  electoral  competition,  roughly  along  the 
lines  of  Robert  Dahl's  notion  of  polyarchy',  then  we  are  unlikely  to  see 
anything  more  than  a vague  democratizing  potential  in  the  RC  system  (Dahl, 
1971).3  After  ten  years  existence  the  RCs  have  not  demonstrably  swayed 
political  opinion  in  the  direction  of  open  political  competition  and  the 
guarantee  of  political  liberties.  According  to  its  critics  the  RC  system  has 
fostered  precisely  the  opposite  set  of  political  values,  since  it  has  served  as  a 
political  prop  to  the  NRM  regime  that  has  avoided  political  competition  as  it 
has  preserved  its  lock  on  state  power. 

If  however,  we  define  democracy  as  an  essentially  participatory 
phenomenon,  a way  of  life  as  much  as  a method  enabling  social  control  of  the 
state,  then  it  becomes  increasingly  possible  to  see  the  organizational  (possibly 
institutional)  success  of  the  RCs  as  an  impetus  to  democracy.  Here  we  would 
draw  on  Carol  Pateman's  definition  of  'participatory'  democracy  (Pateman, 
1970);  Benjamin  Barber's  notion  of  'strong  democracy';  Mark  Warren's 
definition  of  'expansive  democracy'  (Warren,  1992);  as  well  as  the  work  of 
theorists  of  political  socialization  (Hyman,  1959),  and  most  broadly  the  work 
of  political  culture  theorists  (Almond  and  Verba,  1963).  Or  we  could  turn  to 
authors  such  as  Tamara  J.  Resler  and  Roger  E.  Kanet  (1993)  who  decry  the 
mainstream  literature's  lack  of  attention  to  subnational  studies  of  democracy. 
In  every  case  these  authors  describe  forms  or  conditions  of  democracy,  that 
have  little  to  do  with  standard  liberal  democratic  theory.4  Taking  the  broader 
view  of  democracy  implied  by  these  'participatory'  or  cultural  theorists,  we 

3For  classic  definitions  of  liberal  democracy  see  Larry  Diamond,  Juan  Linz  and 
Seymour  Lipset  (1988,  p.  xvi),  or  Stephanie  Lawson  (1993). 

4See  chapter  three  for  a more  complete  discussion  of  democratic  theory. 
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find  considerable  support  for  description  of  the  RC  system  as  an  impetus  to 
democracy. 

The  'participatory'  democratic  theorists  are  less  procedurally  oriented 
than  their  liberal  brethren,  ironically  however,  it  is  the  procedural  aspects  of 
the  RC  system  that  provide  one  of  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  the  RCs 
democratizing  potential.  Description  of  the  RC  system's  legally  defined  form 
and  function  is  probably  the  best  evidence  of  the  system's  democratizing 
influence.  The  fact  that  a system  of  local  government  based  on  universal 
suffrage  elections  has  been  organized  across  the  whole  of  Uganda  is  a 
powerful  democratic  statement.  But,  as  numerous  observers  and  RC  system 
critics  point  out,  a democratic  statement  couched  in  procedural  terms  is,  by 
itself,  only  part  of  a process  of  democratization.  Experiments  in  grassroots 
democracy  face  many  obstacles  having  to  do  with  their  ability  to  mesh  with 
pre-existing  governance  norms  rooted  either  in  political  history  or  culture.  In 
addition,  a lack  of  resource  incentives  may  render  such  experiments  sterile. 
But  it  is  also  true  that  the  grassroots  of  politics  seem  to  offer  particularly 
fertile  ground  for  democratic  experimentation.  Where  legitimacy  and 
authority  are  validated  by  intimate  knowledge  the  potential  for  abuse  of 
delegated  power  is  greatly  minimized.  Village  level  governance  seems 
ideally  suited  to  take  maximize  the  advantages  of  participatory  democracy. 

Participation  is  something  of  a 'given'  in  small  scale  governance.  As 
posited  by  participatory  theorists  face-to-face  decision  making  facilitates  the 
accurate  calculation  of  fairness,  legitimacy  and  authority  that  ultimately 
underlies  democratic  governance.  According  to  the  participatory  theorists  the 
Achilles  heal  of  real-world  liberal  democracy  is  the  fact  that  it  tends  to  be 
deficient  in  face-to-face  participation.  In  the  rich  nations  of  Europe  and  North 
America,  the  goal  of  participatory  democratic  theorists  is  to  reinforce  practices 
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of  face-to-face  participation  in  order  to  rejuvenate  the  normative 
underpinnings  of  democracy.  But  in  the  African  context  the  opposite 
element  may  be  missing.  That  is,  in  Africa,  at  the  village  level,  participation 
is  common,  but  what  is  lacking  is  a broader  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
democratic  procedure,  in  other  words  the  normative  institutionalization  of 
formally  defined  roles  and  practices  of  governance.  If  it  is  true  that  what  is 
lacking  in  the  equation  of  African  democracy  is  a meeting  of  the  social  roots 
of  good  governance  (assumed  to  exist  in  a normative  order  at  the  base  of 
society),  with  a formal-legal  organization  that  is  acceptable  across  the  various 
levels  of  governance  from  the  grassroots  up  to  the  state,  then  it  would  appear 
that  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  RC  system's  democratizing  potential  is 
strong.  The  combination  of  state  level  endorsement  of  power  devolution, 
coupled  with  the  potential  for  participation  to  nurture  genuine  democracy 
describes  the  RC  system  as  a democratic  experiment  well  worth  watching. 

Normative  Institutional  Theory  in  the  Study  of  African  Democracy 

It  is  also  important  to  ask  how  this  work  fits  in  the  larger  body  of 
literature  on  African  democracy.  Here  we  can  return  to  our  beginnings  and 
assert  that  normative  institutional  theory  is  situated  at  the  strategic  middle 
ground  between  formally  organized  government  (the  state)  and  its  citizens 
(society).  Instead  of  focusing  on  state  or  society  this  study  has  utilized 
institutional  theory  to  focus  on  the  area  where  the  two  analytical  categories 
meet.  This  is  important  since  it  is  at  the  boundary  between  society  and 
government  that  democracy  is  most  crucial.  Democracy  can  exist  in  either 
sphere  in  terms  of  small-group  decision  making  processes,  but  students  of 
politics  know  that  it  is  only  when  the  people  and  its  government  meet  on  the 
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neutral  terrain  of  respect  for  the  power  of  democracy  to  authorize 
government,  as  well  as  the  power  of  democracy  to  enable  that  authority 
through  social  legitimation,  that  democracy  takes  on  institutional 
characteristics  in  government.  Institutions  are  the  escrow  account  of  power, 
the  place  where  each  party  (state  and  society)  caches  their  assets  before 
exchange.  State  and  society  exist  only  in  relation  to  one  another,  their  forces 
must  be  balanced  and  each  must  be  strong  if  effective  democratic  governance 
is  to  be  achieved. 

Recent  African  political  scholarship  has  tended  to  focus  on  society  as  a 
corrective  to  past  over-emphasis  on  the  state,  but  even  among  theorists  of 
civil  society  there  is  clear  recognition  of  the  importance  of  a strong  state  to  aid 
the  definition  of  a strong  civil  society.  Naomi  Chazan,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  contemporary  advocates  of  society  centered  political  studies 
asserts,  "The  viability  of  civil  society  in  African  countries  cannot  be  genuinely 
buttressed  if  state  capacities  are  eroded"  (1992,  p.  304). 5 In  its  recognition  of 
the  role  of  the  NRM  state  in  the  formation  of  the  RC  system  this  work  is  an 
attempt  to  balance  the  our  attention  to  state  and  society.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  institutional  theory  it  is  perhaps  most  important  to  note  that  it  is  at 
the  mutual  border  of  state  and  society  that  the  study  of  democracy  is  most 
fruitful.  In  the  words  of  Jean  Francois  Bayart,  "It  seems  most  profitable  to 
explain  the  continued  quest  for  democracy  as  a commentary  upon  the 
relationship  between  state  and  civil  society"  (1986,  p.  111). 

Throughout  this  work  we  have  endeavored  to  walk  a line  between 
state  and  social  perspectives  of  the  RC  system.  From  its  roots  as  a social 
movement  reacting  to  an  oppressive  state  and  from  the  study's  survey  data 

5See  also  Tordoff  (1994),  and  Lewis  (1992)  for  similar  references  to  the  paradox 
of  the  need  for  a strong,  effective  state  to  foster  the  growth  of  a vibrant  civil 
society. 
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gathered  at  the  lowest  levels  of  the  system  we  have  gained  a social  perspective 
on  the  RCs.  The  description  of  the  system  from  the  social  perspective 
includes  most  of  the  system’s  claims  to  democratizing  potential.  The 
legitimacy  of  face-to-face  politics  and  the  desire  of  rural  peoples  to  have  some 
control  over  their  local  affairs  and  their  relations  with  the  state  are  essentially 
social  phenomena.  On  the  side  of  the  state,  the  summary  of  Ugandan  history, 
especially  the  history  of  the  NRM  and  analysis  of  elite  appraisals  of  the  NRM 
have  enabled  an  alternate  description  of  the  RC  system.  The  system  owes  its 
initial  institutional  planning  and  implementation  to  the  state.  Without  the 
recognition  and  support  of  the  NRM  state  the  RC  system  would  not  exist,  and 
the  fact  that  the  system  figures  prominently  in  the  state's  planning  in  terms 
of  devolution  of  political  authority  continues  to  fuel  interest  in  the  system. 

The  ’dual’  description  of  the  RC  system  from  state  and  social  points  of 
view  mirrors  the  concern  of  much  recent  African  political  scholarship  to 
define  state  and  social  realms,  as  well  as  to  provide  links  between  the  two 
entities.  Within  the  broad  category  of  state-society  literature  on  Africa  there  is 
virtually  always  an  implicit,  and  often  an  explicit  recognition  of  the  need  for 
interstitial  forums  (i.e.  institutions)  to  link  state  and  society  in  Africa. 

Witness  the  following  passage  from  Naomi  Chazan. 

The  paucity  of  linkage  mechanisms  between  state  and  society  has 
an  important  bearing  on  the  meaning  and  influence  of  democratic 
norms  on  the  continent.  [ ] Since  1945  democracy  in  Africa  has 
assumed  different  meanings,  been  interpreted  in  quite 
heterogeneous  manners,  and  generated  distinct  political 
consequences.  The  history  of  democracy  in  independent  Africa  has, 
however,  been  primarily  one  of  response  rather  than  action,  or 
protest  as  opposed  to  construction.  Various  democratic  precepts 
have  been  asserted  as  a reaction  to  successive  curtailment  of 
competition,  participation,  representation,  equality,  and, 
ultimately,  freedom  and  individual  well-being.  These  expressions, 
however,  have  not  been  translated  into  political  practice  because 
they  lack  an  institutional  dimension. 
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[ ] Because  democracy  is  first  and  foremost  a relationship  between 
organized  power  and  those  for  whom  it  is  organized,  democratic 
political  norms  take  on  constructive  meaning  through  the 
elaboration  of  appropriate  inter-connecting  political  structures.  [ ] 

The  gap  between  democratic  visions  of  politics  and  their 
authoritarian  expressions  will,  in  all  likelihood,  persist  in  various 
forms  pending  the  creation  of  such  institutional  mediations  (1993, 
p.  68-69). 

This  study  echoes  Chazan’s  emphasis  on  the  need  for  institutional  linkages 
between  state  and  society  to  facilitate  democracy.  But  further,  this  study  has 
attempted  to  bring  these  theoretical  concerns  to  the  empirical  world  of  the 
Ugandan  RC  system. 

It  is  clear  that  scholars  recognize  the  relation  between  institutions  and 
democracy.  If  this  is  true,  why  is  there  so  little  attention  in  the  literature  to 
political  institutions  in  Africa?  Here  the  answer  is  straightforward;  there  are 
simply  very  few  legitimate  political  institutions  on  the  continent.  The 
theoretical  significance  of  this  work  seems  to  be  assured  by  the  importance  of 
institutions  in  our  conceptions  of  democratic  governance.  By  emphasizing 
an  institutional  perspective  this  study  tends  to  bring  African  political 
scholarship  back  into  the  mainstream  of  political  studies  where  institutions 
are  among  the  most  venerated  topics.  But  it  is  also  true  that  this  study  tends 
to  be  isolated  because  its  theoretical  implications  are  so  closely  tied  to  its 
empirical  referent.  Studying  the  Ugandan  RC  system  opens  doors  to 
institutional  theory  in  Africa,  but  it  is  not  clear  that  there  are  comparable 
institutions  (or  proto-institutions)  that  can  extend  the  broad  theoretical 
generalization  advanced  by  this  study  concerning  the  potential  of  institutions 
to  act  as  independent  variables  in  democratization.  Some  notable  authors 
have  remarked  on  the  potential  of  the  RC  model  to  reinvigorate  institutional 
politics  in  Africa,  but  as  yet,  there  are  few  comparable  examples  to  fuel  wider 
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application  of  an  institutional  perspective.6  An  ’institutional  school’  of 
African  politics  may  be  waiting  in  the  wings,  but  until  there  is  a sufficient 
number  of  institutions  to  warrant  comparative  study,  it  is  likely  that 
institutional  theory  will  remain  on  the  periphery  of  African  political 
scholarship. 

It  is  also  evident  that  this  study's  use  of  normative  institutional  theory, 
as  well  as  the  study's  emphasis  on  participatory  theories  of  democracy  places 
this  work  in  the  broad  category  of  political  culture  studies.  The  fact  that 
political  and  procedural  variables  receive  pride  of  place  in  this  work  clearly 
creates  distance  between  this  work  and  other  approaches  to  the  study  of 
democracy  in  Africa.  Other  approaches  to  democratic  studies  include  those 
suggested  by  standard  liberal  theory  which  tend  to  emphasize  the  analysis  of 
political  rights  and  the  outcome  of  political  and  economic  bargaining.  These 
alternate  approaches  would  undoubtedly  posit  that  institutions  are  the 
'result'  rather  than  the  cause  of  state-society  balance.  As  Gabriel  Almond 
writes  in  the  introduction  to  a recent  volume  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
relationship  between  political  culture  and  democracy  in  the  developing 
world,  the  "search  for  'institutions,'  [is]  a recognition  that  rational  self- 
interest  models  must  be  set  in  a context  of  laws,  rules,  ideas,  beliefs,  and 
values  in  order  to  contribute  to  explanation”  (1993,  p.  xi).  Certainly  in 
Almond's  terms,  this  work  would  qualify  as  a critique  of  rational-choice 
theory  and  an  endorsement  of  the  study  of  political  culture. 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  the  'new  institutionalism'  has  come  to  Africa 
largely  (and  successfully)  in  terms  of  economic  analysis  has  prejudiced  some 

6Basil  Davidson  is  notable  among  authors  who  have  referred  to  the  Ugandan 
RC  system  as  a possibly  positive  sign  of  the  rejuvenation  of  participatory  local 
government  in  Africa  (1992  p.  311).  See  also  Dirk  Berg-Schlosser  and  Rainer 
Siegler  (1990,  p.  118). 
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scholars  against  adopting  an  institutional  perspective  in  Africa.  A recently 
influential  work  such  as  Robert  Bates'  Beyond  the  Miracle  of  the  Market : The 
Political  Economy  of  Agrarian  Development  in  Kenya.  (1989),  incorporates 
many  of  the  assumptions  of  institutional  theory  included  in  this  work,  but  in 
the  end  focuses  on  mid-range  economic  institutions  as  empirical  examples  to 
aid  its  description  of  the  interplay  of  political  and  economic  spheres  in  Kenya. 
However  much  common  ground  may  unite  institutional  theory,  it  is  still 
true  that  in  the  tradition  of  Mancur  Olson  (1965),  most  institutional  studies 
veer  into  the  empirical  world  of  cost-benefit  analysis. 

Methodological  Lessons 

In  methodological  terms  this  study  falls  within  the  mainstream  of  the 
traditions  of  liberal  scholarship  because  of  its  emphasis  on  individual  as  a 
primary  unit  of  analysis.  In  Africa  such  concentration  on  the  individual  has 
been  comparatively  rare.  Only  time  can  tell  if  the  current  dominance  of 
democratic  norms  and  liberal  theories  of  politics  and  economics  will  shape 
the  study  of  African  politics  in  the  direction  of  methodological 
individualism,  but  if  current  trends  continue  it  is  likely  that  the  survey 
methodology  and  individual-level  data  gathering  will  become  increasingly 
popular  means  of  investigating  African  politics.  However,  it  is  unlikely  that 
studies  of  voter  behavior  will  dominate  African  political  scholarship  in  the 
near  future.  As  this  study  demonstrates,  structural  variables  of  ethnicity  and 
the  economy  retain  their  power  to  predict  political  events  in  Africa.  None 
the  less,  it  is  undeniable  that  we  live  in  an  era  where  majoritarian  principles 
and  universal  suffrage  elections  are  the  principle  means  of  establishing 
political  legitimacy.  What  individual  voters  think  and  feel  should  be  a 
matter  of  increasing  importance  for  students  of  African  politics. 
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As  part  of  a larger  project  in  which  Patrick  Chabal  calls  for  the 
reintegration  of  African  political  scholarship  with  the  mainstream  of  global 
political  studies,  Chabal  suggests  that  current  emphasis  on  democratic  theory 
in  African  is  welcome  precisely  because  it  focuses  on  the  individual  in 
African  politics.  Chabal: 

Unlike  [ ] other  approaches,  democratic  theory  focuses  on  the 
individual.  By  looking  at  the  citizens  of  the  polity  rather  than 
merely  at  those  who  speak  on  their  behalf  or  at  the  classes  into 
which  they  are  supposed  to  be  aggregated,  it  redresses  the  analytical 
balance  between  high  politics  and  low  politics,  between  the  state 
and  civil  society  (1992,  p.  29). 

This  studies  use  of  survey  methodology  to  appraise  institutionalization 
honors  Chabal's  concern  that  we  introduce  a focus  on  the  individual  in  our 
studies  of  African  democracy.  The  survey  format  which  provided  the  bulk  of 
the  study's  empirical  content  enforced  methodological  discipline  and  rigor. 
Perhaps  most  important,  these  methods  underlie  a potential  continuing 
relevance  for  the  present  study.  If  we  have  been  hindered  in  our  ability  to 
make  firm  conclusions  due  to  a lack  of  time  series  data,  this  study  is  a step 
toward  filling  the  data  gaps  in  our  knowledge  of  the  evolution  of  Ugandan 
political  institutions  and  democracy.  Future  studies  will  be  able  to  use  the 
data  reported  in  this  study  as  a point  of  reference  that  is  relatively  uncluttered 
by  the  distortions  inherent  to  more  intensive  data  gathering  methods. 

However,  despite  our  reliance  on  the  random  sample  survey  and  its 
attendant  assumptions  of  methodological  individualism,  one  of  the  principle 
lessons  that  emerges  from  this  study  is  the  continuing  importance  of 
historical  and  structural  case  study  methods  to  inform  our  understanding  of 
processes  of  institutionalization.  Without  an  understanding  of  Ugandan 
history,  ethnic  structure  and  contemporary  politics  it  is  not  possible  to 
accurately  describe  the  institutional  status  of  the  RC  system. 
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The  significance  of  context  for  institutional  analysis  helps  to  explain 
the  lack  of  well  developed  subfield  of  institutional  analysis  in  Africa. 
Particularly  in  their  formative  stages  institutions  are  difficult  to  isolate  from 
context.  In  the  case  of  the  RC  system  it  is  arguable  that  the  success  of  the 
system  is  largely  due  to  the  low  ebb  of  expectation  that  greeted  the  system  in 
1986.  The  context  of  the  shattered  state  and  economy  into  which  the  RC 
system  was  bom  provided  the  NRM  with  a 'clean  slate'  that  was  receptive  to 
institutional  innovation.  Perhaps  institutional  innovation  on  the  order  of 
the  Ugandan  Resistance  Councils  requires  massive  political  and  economic 
upheaval  to  prepare  the  ground,  but  it  is  impossible  to  recommend  similar 
paths  for  other  African  countries.  Certainly  other  African  nations  that  have 
experimented  with  similar  forms  have  not  chosen  to  emphasize  grassroots 
politics  to  the  degree  they  are  emphasized  in  Uganda.7 

But  whatever  theory  and  methods  we  choose  when  we  approach  the 
study  of  political  institutions  and  democracy,  we  are  likely  to  be  humbled  by 
the  empirical  reality  of  Africa.  Institutionalization  and  democratization  are 
complex  subjects  that  severely  test  our  ability  to  define  precise  research 
questions.  In  Uganda,  these  subjects  demand  a catholic  approach  to  theory 
and  methodology.  Indeed,  Despite  Chabal’s  enthusiasm  for  democratic 
theory's  ability  to  redress  the  lack  of  attention  to  individual  levels  of  analysis, 
it  is  also  significant  that  he  warns  about  the, 

danger  that  the  use  of  the  ready-made  Western  liberal  concept  of 
the  individual  which  is  implicit  in  democratic  theory  will  obscure 
the  understanding  of  the  complexity  of  the  individual  who  lives  in 
contemporary  Africa.  The  undoubted  heuristic  gains  resulting 


7The  status  of  similar  systems  in  other  African  countries  remains  an  area  for 
empirical  inquiry.  There  is  evidence  that  similar  grassroots  organizations 
continue  to  play  some  role  in  countries  such  as  Ghana  and  Burkina  Faso,  but 
the  state  governments  of  these  countries  appear  to  be  less  committed  to  these 
organizations  than  the  NRM  state  in  Uganda  is  committed  to  the  RC  system. 
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from  the  recognition  that  human  beings  are  similar  everywhere 
must  not  be  erased  by  assumptions  of  political  homomorphism 
(1992,  p.  30). 

Chabal  recalls  the  complexities  of  defining  democracy  in  Africa  and  points  to 
the  difficulties  of  equating  levels  of  analysis  across  cultures.  It  is  clear  that  the 
assumptions  of  methodological  individualism  inherent  to  random  sample 
survey  research  that  have  informed  this  study  are  profitably  balanced  with 
more  intensive  methods  and  anthropological  interpretations  of  the  RC 
system  espoused  by  authors  such  as  Per  Tideman  (1995).8 

Studying  the  relation  between  political  institutions  and  democracy  is  a 
complex  task  because  the  entities  which  form  the  empirical  grist  for  analysis 
are  less  'end  points'  to  be  achieved  than  they  are  processes  of  evolution. 
Institutions  and  democracy  are  both  constantly  adapting  to  their 
environments.  Over  the  past  30  years  Africa  has  taught  us  that  we  must 
guard  against  the  tendency  to  impose  theory,  as  well  as  the  tendency  to  engage 
in  wishful  thinking.  The  tentative  nature  of  our  theory,  and  the  constantly 
changing  nature  of  our  subjects  surround  our  conclusions  with  cautions  and 
caveats.  But  the  complexities  of  our  task  should  not  be  allowed  to  hide  the 
relevance  of  our  inquiries.  The  study  of  political  institutions  and  democracy 
lie  at  the  center  of  our  understanding  of  the  African  problematic.  We  can  be 
certain  that  these  subjects  will  retain  their  importance.  We  can  only  hope 
that  this  study  has  helped  to  advance  our  understanding  of  these  complex, 
but  crucial  topics. 


8See  also  forthcoming  works  by  authors  such  as  Mikael  Karlstrom  and  Simon 
Heck  for  more  intensive  studies  that  include  insight  to  the  functions  and 
prospects  of  the  RC  system. 
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(The  Economist  Intelligence  Unit  1995,  p.  53) 
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APPENDIX  B 

RANDOM  SAMPLE  SURVEY  INSTRUMENT 


Interviewer 

Place 

Date 

-Greetings.  Thank  you  for  participating. 

-We  are  trying  to  learn  more  about  how  people  organize  and  govern 
themselves.  We  are  interested  in  the  RC  system,  but  we  are  not  working  for 
the  government,  or  for  any  politician. 

-Your  answers  will  be  kept  completely  confidential.  No  names  will  be 
recorded. 

-This  is  not  like  a school  examination;  there  are  no  correct,  or  incorrect 
answers.  We  are  interested  in  your  thoughts  and  opinions.  Sometimes  we  ask 
questions  in  ways  that  may  seem  strange  to  you.  If  the  questions  are  not  clear 
please  tell  me  and  I will  try  and  be  more  clear. 

-If  you  have  questions  about  the  purpose  of  the  study  we  will  make  time  to 
answer  questions  after  we  have  finished  interviewing  in  (this  RC),  and  we 
will  be  certain  that  you  get  a copy  of  the  final  results. 

-We  hope  that  what  we  learn  will  help  make  a better  life  for  people  in  (this 
village)  and  the  people  of  Uganda. 

First  I would  like  to  ask  about  how  problems  are  solved  and  decisions  are 
made  in  your  community. 

1.  If  people  in  the  village  have  a problem  they  cannot  solve  by  themselves, 
where  do  they  go  to  solve  the  problem?  If  there  is  more  than  one  place  to 
solve  problems  please  tell  me  which  is  the  most  important,  and  which  are 
less  important. 

2)  Do  you  personally  have  influence  in  village  (not  family)  problem  solving 
and  decision  making  processes?  (yes /no) 

If  yes:  3a)  How  or  where  do  you  use  (exercise)  this  influence?  If  there  is  more 
than  one  way  that  you  have  influence  please  tell  me  which  is  the  most 
important,  and  then  tell  me  the  others. 

If  no:  3b)  Why  do  you  not  have  any  influence  in  village  problem  solving  and 
decision  making  processes? 
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OK  now  I would  like  to  ask  you  about  your  local  RC. 

4)  Is  the  RC  system  better,  the  same,  or  worse  than  the  old  system  of  local 
government  based  on  the  chiefs?  Please  explain  your  answer. 

5)  Do  you  attend  RC  meetings? 

If  respondent  answers  'yes'  to  number  5:  6a)  Why  do  you  attend  RC 
meetings? 

If  'no'  on  #5:  6b)  Why  don't  you  attend  RC  meetings? 

7) Has  the  presence  of  the  RC  made  any  difference  in  your  life?  Has  it  made 
your  life  better,  worse,  or  has  it  made  no  difference  in  your  life?  Please 
explain  your  answer 

7a)  How  has  the  RC  made  life  better? 

7b)  Why  has  the  RC  make  no  difference  in  your  life? 

7c)  How  has  the  RC  made  life  worse? 

Regardless  of  whether  you  attend  RC  meetings  or  vote  in  RC  elections,  I am 
interested  to  know  if  you  talk  about  the  RC  with  your  friends  and  family. 

8)  Do  you  talk  about  the  RC  in  your  day  to  day  life? 

Now  I would  like  to  ask  you  about  organizations  in  your  village  that  are  not  a 
part  of  the  government. 

9)  Are  there  other  organizations  besides  government  organizations  that  are 
important  to  people  in  your  village,  even  organizations  that  you  do  not 
belong  to?  For  example,  church  organizations,  savings  groups,  women's 
organizations  or  youth  organizations. 

10)  Do  you  belong  to  any  local  groups  or  organizations? 

If  'yes':  11)  What  organizations  or  groups  do  you  belong  to  and  participate  in 
regularly? 

12)  Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  your  National  Resistance  Council 
representative? 
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13)  Can  you  tell  me  the  names  of  the  chairman  of  the  local  RC  1? 

13a)  Can  you  tell  me  the  names  of  your  RC2  Chairperson? 

13b)  Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  your  RC3  Chairperson? 

Now  I would  like  to  read  you  some  statements  and  have  you  tell  me  whether 
you  agree  or  disagree  with  the  statements.  But  I would  like  to  have  you 
answer  in  a certain  way,  by  saying  that  you: 

1.  strongly  agree 

2.  agree 

3.  neither  agree  or  disagree  (neutral  on  the  issue) 

4.  disagree 

5 strongly  disagree. 

Also,  if  you  feel  the  question  has  no  significance  for  you,  you  may  answer  that 
you  have 

6.  no  opinion,or 

7.  that  you  do  not  know 


(14)  The  government  is  better  when  all  the  people  have  a chance  to  influence 
it. 

(agree  strongly)  1-5  (disagree  strongly)  6 (D'nt  Know)  7 (N.O.) 

Would  you  like  to  explain? 

15)  The  RC  is  no  better  or  worse  than  any  government  organization. 

(agree  strongly)  1-5  (disagree  strongly)  6 (D'nt  Know)  7 (N.O.) 

Would  you  like  to  explain? 

16)  Elections  are  the  best  way  to  choose  leaders. 

(agree  strongly)  1-5  (disagree  strongly)  6 (D'nt  Know)  7 (N.O.) 

Would  you  like  to  explain? 

17)  Unless  there  is  freedom  for  many  points  of  view  to  be  presented,  there  is 
little  chance  that  the  truth  can  ever  be  known. 

(agree  strongly)  1-5  (disagree  strongly)  6 (D'nt  Know)  7 (N.O.) 

Would  you  like  to  explain? 

18)  Even  if  many  people  are  involved  in  the  RC  it  is  always  be  necessary  to 
have  a few  strong,  able  people  actually  running  everything. 

(agree  strongly)  1-5  (disagree  strongly)  6 (D'nt  Know)  7 (N.O.) 

Would  you  like  to  explain? 

19)  No  matter  what  a person  thinks  about  public  issues  they  should  be 
allowed  to  express  their  opinion. 
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(agree  strongly)  1-5  (disagree  strongly)  6 (D'nt  Know)  7 (N.O.) 
Would  you  like  to  explain? 

20)  It  is  good  that  the  RC  committee  is  elected,  instead  of  appointed  or  any 
other  way. 

(agree  strongly)  1-5  (disagree  strongly)  6 (D'nt  Know)  7 (N.O.) 

Would  you  like  to  explain? 

21)  Sometimes  politics  and  government  seem  so  complicated  that  a person 
like  me  can't  really  understand  what's  going  on. 

(agree  strongly)  1-5  (disagree  strongly)  6 (D'nt  Know)  7 (N.O.) 

Would  you  like  to  explain? 

22)  The  RC  has  done  good  things  for  my  village. 

(agree  strongly)  1-5  (disagree  strongly)  6 (D'nt  Know)  7 (N.O.) 

Would  you  like  to  explain? 

23)  In  my  RC  people  feel  free  to  discuss  issues  and  problems. 

(agree  strongly)  1-5  (disagree  strongly)  6 (D’nt  Know)  7 (N.O.) 

Would  you  like  to  explain? 

24)  Most  people  don't  have  enough  sense  to  pick  their  leaders  wisely. 

(agree  strongly)  1-5  (disagree  strongly)  6 (D'nt  Know)  7 (N.O.) 

Would  you  like  to  explain? 

25)  It's  no  use  worrying  my  head  about  public  affairs;  I can't  do  anything 
about  them. 

(agree  strongly)  1-5  (disagree  strongly)  6 (D'nt  Know)  7 (N.O.) 

Would  you  like  to  explain? 

26)  You  can’t  really  be  sure  whether  an  opinion  is  true  or  not  unless  people 
are  free  to  argue  against  it. 

(agree  strongly)  1-5  (disagree  strongly)  6 (D'nt  Know)  7 (N.O.) 

Would  you  like  to  explain? 

27)  It  does  not  make  any  difference  how  people  become  government  leaders 
as  long  as  they  are  good  and  honest  people. 

(agree  strongly)  1-5  (disagree  strongly)  6 (D'nt  Know)  7 (N.O.) 

Would  you  like  to  explain? 

28)  It  is  important  that  people  feel  free  to  criticize  the  RC  chairman. 

(agree  strongly)  1-5  (disagree  strongly)  6 (D'nt  Know)  7 (N.O.) 

Would  you  like  to  explain? 

29)  Only  the  important  people  should  be  involved  in  RC  affairs. 

(agree  strongly)  1-5  (disagree  strongly)  6 (D'nt  Know)  7 (N.O.) 
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Would  you  like  to  explain? 

30)  It  would  be  good  if  the  all  the  powerful  men  in  government  were  elected, 

(agree  strongly)  1-5  (disagree  strongly)  6 (D'nt  Know)  7 (N.O.) 

Would  you  like  to  explain? 

31)  It  is  rare  that  there  is  not  some  truth  in  both  sides  of  an  argument. 

(agree  strongly)  1-5  (disagree  strongly)  6 (D'nt  Know)  7 (N.O.) 

Would  you  like  to  explain? 

32)  A man  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  speak  if  he  doesn't  know  what  he's 
talking  about. 

(agree  strongly)  1-5  (disagree  strongly)  6 (D'nt  Know)  7 (N.O.) 

Would  you  like  to  explain? 

33)  It  would  be  a bad  thing  if  the  RC  were  abolished. 

(agree  strongly)  1-5  (disagree  strongly)  6 (D’nt  Know)  7 (N.O.) 

Would  you  like  to  explain? 

34)  Leaders  should  be  chosen  by  important  people. 

(agree  strongly)  1-5  (disagree  strongly)  6 (D'nt  Know)  7 (N.O.) 

Would  you  like  to  explain? 


OK,  now  we  are  finished  with  that  way  of  asking  questions,  please  answer 
these  next  questions  in  your  own  words. 

35)  Have  you  heard  of  the  idea  of  'bringing  government  to  the  people',  or 
'democracy'? 

If  yes  on  number  35:  36)  Could  you  please  explain  to  me  what  democracy 
means  to  you. 


OK,  now  I would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  yourself.  Please 
remember  that  we  are  not  using  any  names,  none  of  this  information  will  be 
linked  to  you  personally. 

37)  Age 

38)  Sex 

39)  Occupation 

40)  Does  your  household  own  land? 
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41)  Does  your  household  rent  land? 

42)  Does  your  household  ever  pay  people  from  other  families  or  places  to 
work  on  your  land? 

43)  Education 

44)  Religion 

45)  Home  area,  where  did  you  grow  up  (ethnicity,  urban,  rural) 

46)  Ever  elected  to  RC  position? 

47)  Income 
-type  of  house? 

-amount  of  land? 

-number  of  children  in  school? 

-types  of  crops 
-number  of  cattle? 

-graduated  tax? 

Is  this  person's  family,  (very  poor)  1 2 3 4 5 (very  wealthy) 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  time,  your  opinions  have  been  most  helpful. 
Finally; 

48)  Is  there  anything  that  you  would  like  to  say  or  tell  me  based  on  what  we 
have  talked  about? 
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